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)  Dribble- 

dribble! 
) Drip—drip! 
| Patter —pelt 
} —swish! 
O, what a 
beastly day 
4 jt was to have 
a) come right in 
Ar u Christmas 
Wakes’ week! Thetall good-look- 
= ing fellow who was scowl- 
ing out of Mrs. Langley’s 
drawing-room window was in a rage with 
the weather. He had set that day apart 
to go and buy a Christmas gift—what he 
did not know, for like a great many peo- 
ple he wanted the earth, and had but a 
sixpence to’ buy it with. He wished some 
one would leave him a fortune to begin 
the practice of law with. He might go 
plodding on for years before he was rich 
enough to ask a girl like Lulu Ainsley to 
marry him. That morning he had seen 
in the paper an advertisement for some- 


body’s heirs. There 
was a million dollars 
awaiting claimants, 
and the missing wife 
of the testator was to 
prove her identity by 
producing the mate 
\j to a South American 
t coin with a hole in it. 

{iV lf somebody were 

only to leave him, 
Arthur Knox, a for. 
tune! But there was no chance of that. 

‘I might send her some flowers,’’ he 
mused, reverting to the present difficulty 
of buying a gift for Miss Ainsley; but 
then she has flowers every day of her life. 
That idiot Craig sent her a bouquet last 
night that must have cost thirty dollars. 
The wickedness of it! And yet,’ he 
added, bitterly, ‘‘if I had a million dol- 
lars I would squander it all on her. 
What a fool lam! Why don’t I go away 
and let Craig win her if he can? I 
couldn’t marry her if she would have me, 
such a beggar as 1am! Qh, what a weak, 
miserable coward I am to stay here like 
a silly moth fluttering about the candle- 
flame ! Why can I not go away and put 
an end to it all?” 

The answer to his question came unex- 
pectedly. There was a sweep of the 
plush portiére, a trailing of silken skirts 
over the floor, and then a soft, womanly 
voice saying : 

‘‘Mrs. Langley sent me to find you, 
Mr. Knox. The children are going to 
rehearse their pantomime out in the nur- 
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sery, and Mrs. Langley wants to know if 
you won’t come up and criticize.” 

Arthur Knox caught his breath, and he 
turned with every pulse. bounding a pas- 
sionate response to that low, sweet voice. 

‘‘T ama poor sort of acritic,”’ he said, 
his eyes lighting as they rested on her 
slender, blue-robed figure, which, with 
its fresh, light draperies, reminded one 
of a forget-me-not in midwinter. ‘ Of 
course I will come,”’ he added, quickly. 
‘¢ What a lot of trouble Helen goes to, 
doesn’t she ?”’ 

‘Do you think it is a trouble?’’ Miss 
Ainsley queried on their way to the nurs- 
ery, which was a large, sunny annex 
somewhere back of the kitchen. ‘I 
think it is great fun. Iam awfully fond 
of children, you know.”’ 

‘¢T wish I were a child,’’ said Knox, 
sentimentally, at which Miss Lulu laughed 
outright. 

‘‘Don’t be absurd,’’ she said; ‘‘ that 
speech was quite worthy of Mr. Craig.” 

‘Is that the sort of thing he says to 
you ?”’ said Knox, jealously. ‘‘He always 
was impertinent.” 

“Which you are not,” said Miss Lu, 
looking archly out of a pair of blue eyes 
that half the men who met her went mad 
about. ‘‘Come! Here we are! By the 
way, have you ever read this classical 
drama of Prince Hoky-Poky and the 
Golden Dragon ?”’ 

‘* Never,”’ said Knox, promptly —‘‘ex- 
cept in the original Greek. Good gra- 
cious! Who is that in the wig and 
gown? I don’t know the child.” 

‘¢ Why, that’s Trotty ?’’ said Miss Lu, 
laughing. ‘‘ Doesn’t he make a capital 
judge? There’s Suzette over there in 
that yellow brocade. Isn’t she gorgeous? 
That is Dicky over there, decked in gold 
paper. He is the Dragon. Prince 
Hoky-Poky is absent. He had the croup 
last night, and is quite unequal to a 
conflict with the Dragon to-day.”’ 

Just then the children caught sight of 
Knox and a shout of welcome went up. 

‘“©O, Uncle Arthur! Uncle Arthur! 
Come here, do! Look at my sword! 
Take care! I'll stick you! It’s awful 
sharp. See here! Don’t you think 
Trotty’s gown’stoolong? Jsz’¢headude, 
though? I tell you there ain’t any flies 
on him.” 
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Knox and Miss Lu burst out laughing; 
but Mrs. Langley came up looking quite 
distressed. 

‘¢I can’t do a thing with the children 
to-day, Arthur,’’ she said, plaintively, 
‘¢ Won’t you try and keep the boys quiet ? 
There’s a good brother. Dicky Baird has 
his song wrong-side foremost, and I can’t 
make him sing it right. [I’ve told Trotty 
a dozen times he mustn’t grin so; but he 
don’t know how to look solemn. And 
Suzette! You just ought to see her in 
the love scene! It would be funny if it 
weren’t so desperate. I don’t see how in 
the world they are going to be ready to 
appear on Christmas night ! ”’ 

‘<Indeed, Mrs. Langley,’’ Miss Lu in. 
terposed, ‘‘I think they do uncommonly 
well. You can’t expect them to be per- 
fect. Idon’t think I should want them 
so. Their funny mistakes are part of the 
entertainment. I think the way Trotty 
stands up there, and pronounces judgment 
with his hands in his pocket, is too funny 
for anything.” 

The children were swarming all over 
Mr. Knox by this time, for he was a great 
favorite with them. 

‘¢Won’t you see them go through with 
it, Arthur?’’ his sister pleaded, and Miss 
Lu went to the piano, which had been 
wheeled into the nursery, and began to 
play the so-called overture to ‘Prince 
Hoky-Poky and the Golden Dragon.” 

It was a bright little pantomime end- 
ing with some nursery snatches, and a 
very pretty dance in which Suzette, the 
love-lorn lady, waltzed with her former 
enemy, the dragon, who had tried his 
best to eat her up; the Judge executed a 
hornpipe with his wig under his arm, 
and the Prince asked some ghastly con- 
undrums at which the children never 
failed to shout with laughter. 

Miss Lu played a pretty pot-pourri 
from the Mzkado, and, as the children 
danced the finale of the pantomime, Ar- 
thur Knox’s wandering thoughts were 
suddenly brought to bay by a sharp bark- 
ing just outside of the window. He 
looked up, and then a most ccmical sight 
met his gaze, Outside of the wide ledge 
of the nursery window stood a draggled 
little skye-terrier, one forepaw resting on 
the window-sill, the other raised in an at- 
titude of attention. His ears were pricked 
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up curiously, and his bright little eyes 
were fixed upon the strange scene within, 
of the meaning of which he expressed his 
doubt in a series of sharp little barks. 

As Miss Lu rose from the piano, and 
the children made their bows, Arthur 
burst out laughing. 

‘‘Look there!’’ he said, pointing tothe 
comical little face at the window. ‘‘ You 
have an audience outside.”’ 
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‘‘T wonder where he belongs,’’ Miss 
Lu queried. “There is no name on his 
collar.’’ 

‘*No,” said Knox who had gone for 
his hat and coat; ‘* but there was some- 
thing else. Look at that.’’ 

He put into her hand a bit of wet, 
curled paper which had been tied to the 
dog’s collar with a string. 

‘* A note! ’’ she exclaimed, as she drew 
near the light to decipher some 
blurred lines on the paper. Slow- 
ly she made out these words: 

‘¢ Any kind person who finds 
Reggie will please bring him to 
his mistress, who is in great need 
of help. No. 56 Darby Court.” 

‘‘ You are going?’’ she asked, 
in astartled tone. ‘‘ Let me go 
with you!” 

‘* Not to-night,” he said gent- 
ly. ‘‘Itis wet. I will go and 
see what is wanted there.” 

‘¢ You will call on me, if there 
is anything I can do?”’ she plead- 
ed, and in her eagerness she laid 
one hand confidingly on his arm. 


him. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ was all he could man- 
age to say, and, tucking Reggie 
under his arm, he hurried away. 

Darby Court was just a little 





| «Bless 
his little 
heart!”’ cried 
Miss Lu, whose 
tender nature 
embodied a 
love for animals as well as children. 
“Bring him in! How awfully wet, he is! 
Why, he looks like my Rocket, doesnt 
he?” 

Knox raised the window, and brought 
the little dog indoors, where it continued 
to bark sharply as the children crowded 
around. 

‘“Get a rug, Trotty,’” said Knox. 
“Don’ttouchhim, MissLu. He’sall wet. 
Poor, little fellow! How he shivers!” 

A warm rug was wrapped around the 
little stranger, whom all the children had 
to pet and fuss over till it was supper 
time in the nursery, and Knox took the 
foundling away. 






ways back of Mrs. Langley’s 
house. Knox found Reggie’s home quite 
easily. It was a dingy, two-story frame 
house from whose windows no light 
shone although it was now quite dark. 
He knocked. There was no answer for a 
while; but a second knock brought the 
sound of little feet pattering over the 
floor, and of little hands tugging at a 
stubborn lock. Presently the door open- 
ed ; but it was quite dark within, and it 
was only by the light of the street lamp 
that Knox saw two little childish faces 
turned towards him _half-eagerly, half- 
anxiously. 
‘Well, little folks !’’ he said, cheerily, 
‘¢ Does this little dog belong to you?” 
«¢Oh, it’s Reggie !’’ said the youngest, 
a little girl. ‘* Mamma sent him out this 
morning. It rained so, we couldn’t go.”’ 
‘¢ And where is your mamma?’’ Knox 
asked. . 
‘¢She’s sick,”” was the brief response, 
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and then a feeble voice from the next room asked 
faintly : 

‘¢ Who is it, dear ?”’ 

‘A geutlemau’’ the eldest, a little boy replied. 
«* Come in.” 

Knox entered the room, which was cold as well as 
dark. ; 

‘‘[ have no light, sir,”’ said the feeble voice. “I => jj 
am ill and the children could not go out in the rain = 
to buy candles. Then,’’ she added, with a sob, ; Zs 
‘‘they had no money.” Sn Fg 

‘¢Is there no one here with you but these little = = ~~ 
ones?”’’ Knox asked. = 

‘‘No one,” the voice replied. ‘‘I was taken ill 
yesterday. I hoped I would be better; but { am 
growing worse, and the children have had nothing to 
eat all day. There is no fire, either, and—’’ the poor 
creature burst into tears. ‘‘ Oh, sir!’’ she sobbed, 
‘‘} am not used to begging; but i haven’t a cent in 
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the world, and | know no « 
one to whom [ can apply for 
aid. I aman Englishwoman. 
Iran away from home and 
married a sailor. He was 
lost at sea two years ago, and 
I have had to earn my living. 
I could stand it very well, if 
it were not for the children. 
It is all a just punishment 
for going against the will of 
my good old father; but I cannot bear to ‘* There, there !’’said Knox, hurr 





see my children cold and hungry.” with a suspicious break in his own jedly,. 
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voice. ‘* Never mind about the children. 
I'll look after them. Just waita moment, 
and we'll have a light.’’ 

Off he went to the first store, a corner 
grocery of that class which sells every 
houszhold necessary, and there he order- 
ed candles, coal, wood, and eatables 
enough to have fed a family of twelve 
for a week. Then he went to a shop 
near by and bought some warm blankets 
and comfortables, all of which were sent 
to No. 56 Darby Court in great haste. 

‘« There goes Miss Lu’s Christmas pres- 
ent,’’ he said with asigh. ‘I shall not 
be able tosend her anything now.”’ 

It had stopped raining now ; but alight 
feathery snow had begun to fall, and 
Knox hurried along with asharp sense of 
chill in spite of his warm overcoat and 
snug boots. What must it be in that dark 
room? As ‘he turned the corner into 
Darby Court, the flare of the gaslight 
showed him two little childish figures on 
tip-toe striving to thrust a letter into the 
letter-box. 

«¢ There !’’ said the boy who wasthetal- 
ler. ‘‘ I think that will get to Santa Claus, 
Nannie. If the gentleman don’t come 
back—oh, there he is! There’s our gen- 
tleman, Nannie !”’ 

‘Why, little folks !”’ Knox said in sur- 
prise. ‘* What are you doing out here ?”’ 

‘‘ We have just written Santa Claus a 
letter,’’ the boy explained. ‘‘ We were 
afraid he would forget us this year. Mam- 
ma said he wasn’t fond of poor folks; but 
I thought if he knew how bad off we were, 
he might send us something. Don’t you 
think he might ?” 

The boy’s face was turned anxiously 
toward Knox and his little sister, whostood 
shivering beside him, raised a pair of plead- 
ing blue eyes that looked like the eyes 
Knox loved most in all the world. 

**Oh, yes!’’ he said hurriedly, with a 
suspicious lump in his throat. ‘I am 
quite sure he would.”’ 

‘We wrote a letter today, Nannie, 
and I—I wrote it, because Nannie can’t 
write real writing. She only prints. But 
we both made it up, only mamma said we 
mustn’t go out in the wet to mail it. Do 
you think he will get it in time ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, I think so,’’ Knox replied as 
they walked back to No. 56. 

The postman passed them on the way 
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to collect the evening mail. Knox said 
something to him in a low tone at which 
he smiled and said, ‘‘ certainly, sir,”’ and 
then passed on. 

The grocer’s boy arrived with the bas- 
ket just as Knox came up with the child- 
ren, and it was not very long till there 
was a light in the cheerless room, and a 
fire was started. Then Knox saw for the 
first time the face of the poor mother, 
who lay on a thinly covered bed, her eyes 
bright with fever and her cheeks flushed 
a purplish hue. It was a very young face 
and had once been fair ; but it was thin 
and worn now. 

‘‘You are very ill,’’ Knox said with 
great concern as he touched her hot dry 
hand. ‘‘ You must havea doctor at once.”’ 

‘* You are very good,”’ she said broken- 
ly. ‘*God will repay you, I cannot.” 

The children were soon crouching be- 
fore the fire, eating bread and butter 
ravenously. Food was also given the sick 
woman, and then Knox hurried off for a 
doctor with Reggie at his heels. 

As he went down the steps, he stooped 
to pick up something. It was a letter, 
unstamped and addressed in a cramped 
childish hand ‘‘ to Santa Claus.” 

‘«¢ Poor little tots!” Knox murmured 
with a swelling of the heart as he thought 
of Suzetteand Trotty, Prince Hoky-Poky 
and the Golden Dragon. ‘‘ What a differ- 
ence there is in the lots of children! And 
God made them all! One soul is as 
white as another, and yet—well,” he 
added, as he walked briskly along through 
the falling snow, ‘‘ there is no use of try- 
ing to understand it.”’ 

Knox went back with the doctor and 
told his tale as he went. It was not long 
after that he stood face to face witha 
great dilemma. 

‘‘We must get her into a hospital,’ 
said the physician, promptly. ‘‘ She says 
she was taken sick yesterday ; but this has 
been coming on for some time. It is 
small-pox.’’ 

Knox uttered an exclamation, and his 
thoughts flew at once to Trotty, Suzette, 
Miss Lu and his sister Helen. 

‘«¢T hope you are not afraid of it,’’ said 
the doctor looking at him sharply. 

‘©Oh, no!’’ Knox replied, hastily. ‘I 
was thinking of the danger of my carry- 
ing the disease to some one else.”’ 
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‘** Of course you must be careful about 
that,’’ said the doctor in a business-like 
manner. ‘‘ You must change your clothes 
and bathe thoroughly. And now, will 
you stay here tillI goafteran ambulance ?”’ 

Knox consented, but as he sat there 
watching the children who had fallen over 
on the floor in front of the fire asleep in 
im each other’s arms, he thought that 
nothing could induce him to go back to 
his sister’s house till he felt sure that 
he would not have the dreadful disease 
himself. From the hospital that night, 
he wrote a letter which he carefully fumi- 
gated enclosing a note for Miss Lu and 
the poor little letter to Santa Claus. 

‘¢Send the children what you will,” 
he wrote to MissLu. ‘‘I am sure you 
and Helen can find a lot of cast-off play- 
things that would make them happy. But 
do not, on any consideration, attempt to 
see them or me. Ihave charge of them 
while their mother is in the hospital. The 
house is infected and you must rot come 
near it.’’ 

‘¢Well!’’ said Helen Langley. ‘‘ Did 
you ever! That is just like Arthur. I 
suppose he has shut himself up in that 
wretched house with those children, and 
he is going to spend Christmas there! It 
is too bad when I depended so much on 
him to help me.” 

‘¢T don’t think you ought to find fault 
with him,”’ Lulu said gently. ‘‘It is ex- 
tremely nice of him, Helen, I think to 
give up his Christmas. He is doing it 
for your sake and the children’s, too.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I know that. It is awfully good 
of him, of course. But suppose he gets 
the small-pox and dies?” 

Lulu did not reply. 

‘* Besides,’’ said Helen discontentedly, 
‘< what is he going to eat in that house, and 
who is going to cook his meals? I should 
have been perfectly willing to have sent a 
trained nurse in his stead. 

‘But he couldn’t come home, you 
know,” Lulu urged, *‘and he might as 
well be doing some good with his exile.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense !’’ said Helen, but down in 
her heart she felt proud of her noble 
brother, and wondered why Lulu Ainsley 
didn’t fall down and worship him instead 
of throwing herself away on that fellow 
Craig. 

Christmas day dawned—a rare white 


Christmas. Mrs. Langley’s house was 
beautiful with holly and pine wreaths, 
garlands of laurel and immortelles. The 
library table was piled with boxes, and 
the children were racing up and down 
stairs dragging their stockings full of toys 
and shouting ‘‘ Merry Christmas !”’ Lulu 
Ainsley was standing in the window re- 
cess with her face half-buried in a basket 
of roses and forget-me-nots. ‘‘ God bless 
you !’’ was the only words written on the 
back of Arthur Knox’s card, while Rod- 
ney Craig had sent her a superb Royal 
Worcester vase full of candied violets and 
Turkish delight. 

‘¢ Which shall it be?”’ she murmured 
dreamily. I wonder—’” 

The church bells were ringing the 
morning chimes ‘‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will towards men!’’ Like the merry jingle 
of an afterpiece came the sound of sleigh 
bells and Rodney Craig’s handsome turn- 
out drove up to the door. 

‘*You are going to early service, 
then ?’’ said Mrs. Langley, as Lulu came 
out in the hall wrapped in furs. ‘I 
have just had a note from Arthur. He 
got all the things we sent, and he is very 
grateful. He says the children are in ec- 
stacies over the way Santa Claus answered 
their letter ; but Arthur says they are not 
very well, and he is afraid they have 
caught the small-pox.’’ 

‘Is he—is he quite well?”’ Lulu asked 
quickly. 

‘¢QOh, yes. 
you.”’ 

‘¢ Thanks,” said Lulu, tucking it hur- 
riedly into her pocket. 

‘Do you think it is quite safe for Knox 
to write you in that way?”’ said Craig, as 
he tucked Lulu in the sleigh. ‘It 
seems to me a fellow might be more con- 
siderate.”’ 

‘¢ He fumigates all his letters,’’ said 
Lulu. ‘* Besides, I am not afraid of the 
small-pox.”’ 

Craig was afraid of the small-pox. 
He thought of it a great deal on the way 
to church and through the service. He 
had a positive chill when he came out 
with Lulu, and saw Arthur Knox sitting 
on one of the tombstones in the church- 
yard. He had come there for two rea- 
sons. He did not think there would be 
many people at the early service, but he 


He enclosed this note for 
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thought Lulu would be there. She al- 
ways went. He dared not go inside of 
the church, but he could sit there and 
hear the music, which somehow gave him 
a sense of comfort of which he was sorely 
inneed. His life for the past week had 
been anything but easy or cheerful. 

*©O, Mr. Knox!’’ Lulu cried impul- 
sively, ‘‘ come here !”’ 

He shook his head, but drew just near 
enough to speak to her. 

‘I cannot,’’ he said, smiling. 
quarantined.” 

‘‘IT am so sorry !’’ she said, warmly. 
“We miss you awfully. How are the 
children ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘ They both have it,’”’ he said sorrow- 
fully. 

‘¢Oh, how dreadful !”’ 

‘‘Miss Ainsley,’’ interposed Craig. 
“You really ought not to stop here. It 
is not safe.”’ 

‘‘Tam awfully sorry,’’ she went on, 
quite ignoring Craig. ‘‘Is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

‘‘T am afraid not,’’ he said, sadly. 
“Thank you very much for the books. 
They are my greatest comfort.’’ 

‘« Thank youvery much forthe flowers,”’ 
she replied, and she drew her fur wrap 
aside to show him a bunch of forget-me- 
nots nestling on her bosom. 

His eyes lighted. 

‘“« Do take good care of yourself,’’ she 
said, by way of parting. 

‘‘T wish you a merry Christmas,” he 
said, raising his hat, for Craig had almost 
picked her up to put her in the sleigh, 
and in a moment she was gone. 

‘‘That fellow will cut me out yet,’ 
Craig reflected on the way home. ‘‘With 
his mock heroics and all that, he is 
just the sort to take a woman’s fancy. I 
must get him out of the way.’’ 

The Christmas pantomime was a great 
success; but the lighted tree, with its 
blaze of wonders, the golden dragon and 
his torn tail of gilt paper, the pretty spec- 
tacle of the childrens’ dance, the soft 
music, and the pungent odor of the pine, 
could not blot out of Lulu’s mind a vision 
of quite another sort--Arthur Knox sitting 
alone by the bedside of those children, 
who were afflicted with one of the most 
loathsome diseases to which flesh is heir. 


‘¢T am 


‘©You are under the mistletoe, Miss 
Ainsley,’’ Craig said that evening; ‘¢ be- 
ware of the penalty.” 

‘‘ That custom is not in vogue here,”’ 
she said, coldly. 

‘‘T wish I might claim it as a privi- 
lege,’ hesaid, inalowtone. ‘‘ Why do 
you avoid me to-night, Miss Lulu? You 
are making me most unhappy.”’ 

‘<I ?” said the little coquette, naively. 
‘Really, Mr. Craig—”’ 

‘You know I love you. My dearest 
wish is to make you my wife. Can you 
give me any hope that it will ever be ful- 
filled ?”” 

The music was drifting away into a 
waltz, but the key was a minor, and 
somehow the violin sounded like the sob- 
bing of a child. She looked up, and 
started as her eyes fell upon the window. 

‘¢J_-I cannot answer you now,’’ she 
stammered. ‘‘ Excuse me—lI will see you 
again.”’ 

She was gone before he could recover 
himself. He had notseen Arthur Knox’s 
face at the window, and he could not 
understand. 

‘¢ Well, upon my word !”’ hesaid, biting 
his lip. ‘‘Thatis a curt way to cut short 
a proposal. But never mind, my proud 
little beauty! Once I win you, you shall 
pay me for this cut.” 

Lulu had snatched up her fur cloak, 
and had stolen out on the veranda.” 

‘¢Don’t come near me!’’ Knox called 
to her. ‘It was weak of meto come to- 
night, but I could not stay away. I 
wanted a glimpse of something to cheer 
me up a bit. Both the children are 


dead.”’ 

‘¢ Dead!’’ echoed Lulu, in shocked 
tones. 

‘‘Yes. Poorlittlethings! The disease 


suddenly developed intoa malignant type, 
and they died within an hour of each 
other.”’ 

Lulu covered her face with her hands, 
and was silent a moment. 

‘«¢ And their mother?’’ she asked, pres- 
ently. 

‘«She is at the hospital. 
says she is doing very well.’ 

‘‘You ought not to be out here,” she 
said. ‘‘You will get cold, and, then, 
perhaps—’”’ 

‘«¢Oh, I’m all right,’’ he replied, light- 


The doctor 
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ly; ‘‘give my love to Helen and the 
children. It was good of you to come 


out, especially to leave Craig! I am go- 
ing now; but,’’ he added, wistfully, ‘‘if 


anything should happen to me, you 
wouldn’t quite forget me, would you!” 

«‘T will never forget you,’’ Lulu said, 
with a smile that warmed his heart. ‘I 
am proud of your friendship, and I shall 
prize it forever.”’ 

‘¢ God bless you!’’ he murmured and 
the words lingered with her always. 

‘¢Where have you been?’’ Craig asked 
impatiently when he found her in the 
hall. ‘* Not out in the cold?” 

‘«Just a moment,’’ she answered. ‘The 
rooms are so hot. Everybody is going to 
supper—aren’t they? You must be sure 
and have some of Mrs. Langley’s Bécha- 
mel patés.”’ 

‘¢T am waiting for my answer,’’ said 
Craig. biting his lips. ‘* You are not 
kind to me, Miss Ainsley. Is it yes or 
no?” 

‘¢J_T am afraid it is no,’ said Lulu 
gently. ‘*I—I like you very much, Mr. 
Craig, but—”’ 

‘* Let us go and try the patés.”’ he said 
offering her his arm and they went in to 
supper in silence. 

It was two days after that Mrs. Langley 
had words that her brother had the small- 
pox and was lying very ill at the Charity 
Hospital. 

Arthur Knox did not die. He was 
young and strong, well nourished and 
well-cared for. It was simply a matter 
of some weeks that he lay at the hospital 
very ill, and then gradually began to re- 
cover. As he grew strong enough to 
talk, he learned that the mother of the 
children he had cared for had recovered 
and had been discharged from the hos- 
pital. 

‘¢T may as well get at my books again,” 
he said to the young physician whose ac- 
guaintance he had made in Darby Court. 
‘¢T have had a good long holiday.” 

‘¢ Not a very jolly one, I am afraid,”’ 
said the doctor kindly. ‘‘ You must get 
a little color in your face before you go 
back to work. Your sister says you are 
to pay her a long visit before you think 
of shutting yourself up in your office 
again.” 

‘¢ Helen is awfully kind,’’ Knox said; 
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but he had an ungrateful thought that 
the house would be awfully dreary with- 
out Lulu Ainsley. 

‘¢ Mrs. Smalley wants to see you,’’ the 
doctor continued. ‘* Poor little soul! 
She is quite heart broken about the loss 
of her children. She talks of them and 
of you constantly.” 

‘¢ Poor little soul! ’’ Knox murmured, 
‘« She is so young, too!”’ 

*«She doesn’t seem to get right strong 
again,” the doctor remarked. ‘I have 
gotten her some work in the hospital, but 
she has to lay off every day or so. Iam 
afraid her constitution is quite gone.” 

The next day the doctor drove Knox 
to Darby Court, where poor Mrs. Smalley 
was trying to fill up the gap in her hard 
dreary life as best she could. Her eyes 
filled with tears when she saw Knox. 

‘¢God bless you!’’ she said. ‘You 
did what you could for them. Perhaps 
it is best. They are better off, poor dar- 
lings!’’ I sometimes feel that I shall not 
be long after them.”’ 

‘You will feel better by and by, I 
hope,’’ said Knox with something in his 
throat he attributed to physical weakness. 

‘©You must cheer up, Mrs. Smalley,” 
said the doctor. ‘You are too young to 
give up so. How old are you anyhow?” 

‘* Just twenty-three,’’ she answered sad- 
ly. ‘I was married when I had just 
turned fifteen.” 

The look on both men’s faces was one 
of kindly pity and sympathy. 

‘‘T ran away from home,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘Still I had a good husband. 
He was always kind to me. Heloved me 
very much, and when he went away he 
gave me this m/rezs piece just like one he 
used to wear on his neck for good luck. 
He was a sailor — John Smalley, and he 
used to say that piece of money should 
follow him to his grave. I guess it did, 
poor fellow! and I want mine to follow 
me.”’ 

‘‘Let me see it, Mrs. Smalley?” said 
Knox, who had been listening with grow- 
ing interest, and the sailor’s wife unfast- 
ened from a cord about her neck a South- 
American coin with a hole in it. 

‘¢ Here it is,’’ she said. ‘‘ John gave it 
to me, and I have worn it ever since the 
night he asked me to marry him.” 

Like a flash there came back to Arthur 
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Knox the recollection of an advertise- 
ment he had seen in the paper for the 
wife of one John Smalley, quartermaster 
on board the White Gull. The said Mrs. 





Smalley was to prove her 
identity by producing a cer- 
tain South-American coin, 
with a hole in it; and she 
would fall heir to a million 
dollars, treasure found by 
her husband on an island 
where he was ship-wrecked, 
and whence he had escaped 
after two years, only to die 
of exposure in a London 
hospital. 

But Knox was too discreet 
to speak of this. He talked to Mrs. Smal- 
ley only of her children, though he vainly 
tried to awaken in her mind some hope 
of future happiness apart from them. 
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‘‘T shall never forget you,’’ she said 
tearfully. ‘‘ You were good to them.”’ 

‘What is the matter with you?”’ the 
doctor asked Knox as they drove away.” 
‘*You seem quite upset about some- 
thing.”’ 

‘*« My dear fellow,’’ said Knox, ‘‘I am 
thinking of the bitter sarcasm of Fate. 
Just now, when this woman has lost all 
she holds dear, and life has no further 
joys for her, I have just discovered that 
she is heir to a million dollars.”’ 

‘¢Good heavens!’’ shouted thedoctor ; 
but Knox’s explanation was too direct 
and simple to allow of any doubt. 

It required but little effort to prove 
Mrs. Smalley’s identity. In a few days 
the newspapers were babbling about this 
little romance, and it was arranged that 
Knox should go to England to claim the 
money for Mrs. Smalley. 

‘‘You are going to sail by the Héru- 
via,’’ said Mrs. Langley in high glee. 
‘“‘Lulu Ainsley is going on the same 
ste imer.”’ 

KXnox’s fate pursued him. Almost the 
first person he saw on board was Miss Lu 
in her jaunty blue cloth suit and Tam o’- 
Shanter. 

‘‘Tam so glad you are going,” she said 
holding out her hand impressively. ‘‘I 
hope we shall see you on the Continent.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid not,’’ Knox replied. 
‘Il am a poor lawyer, you know, off on 
a business trip. I shan’t do much sight- 
seeing.”’ 

‘¢But you will be in London some 
time ?”’ 

“«T cannot say.”’ 

‘You don’t seem very anxious to see 
‘anything of me,” she said with a playful 
pout. 

‘IT should be most happy,’’ Knox 
murmured, while his heart beat with a 
passionate desire to tell her how he 
longed to be with her always. 

‘‘T shall not let you off easily,’’ she 
persisted. ‘* Mamma and I will not let 
you work yourself to death in London. 
You must have some recreation. You 
are not looking well yet. We shall be at 
the Lord Mayor’s Hotel, and you must 
certainly call on us.”’ 

In London, Knox found out what it 
meant to get into the Court of Chancery. 
His stay there was lengthened by unex- 
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pected litigation ; but the matter gradu- 
ally approached settlement, until at last 
he saw his way clear to returning home 
with Mrs. Smalley’s fortune virtually in 
his pocket. 

‘If Mr. Tremble brings me that paper 
to-morrow,’’ he reflected as he sat in his 
little bedroom which was littered with 
books, newspapers, manuscripts and vari- 
ous things relating to the Smalley case, 
‘¢it will all be settled and I can sail on 
Wednesday.”’ 

He reached out his hand and picked 
up a square creamy envelope bearing his 
address in Lulu Ainsley’s handwriting. 

‘‘Mamma says you must join our 
theatre party to-morrow night,’ she 
wrote. 

‘¢T will go,” he said. 
the last time.’’ 

A knock at the door prefaced the ar- 
rival of two callers unexpected at that 
time-—Mr. Tremble and his solicitor, Mr. 
Jenkyns. 

‘¢Gentlemen, I am glad to see you,” 
said Knox, jumping up. ‘‘ Have a seat, 
Mr. Tremble. Sit down, Mr. Jenkyns.” 


‘* Tt will be for 


Mr. Tremble sat down and coolly. 


lighted a half-smoked cigar which he 
carried. 

‘*Mr. Knox,’’ he began abruptly, 
‘* our negotiations in that Smalley matter 
have ‘been concluded in a most unex- 
pected manner.” 

‘* How is that?’’ said Knox quickly. 

«JT have just had, advice by the cable 
that Mrs. Smalley is dead.’’ 

‘« Dead !”” Knox echoed. ‘‘ Poor lit- 
tle soul! What a pity! After all she 
has suffered and to be just on the verge 
of such prosperity! I am very sorry to 
hear it.” 

Mr. Tremble eyed him quizzically. 

‘¢ And I have just had further advice, 
Mr. Knox,”’ he continued, ‘‘ that half of 
her fortune is bequeathed to her relatives 
in this country, and half of it is left to 
you, unconditionally.” 

‘¢ Jo me/’’ Knox murmured in utter 
amazement. ‘‘ You don’t mean it?” 

“The deuce!’’ cried Jenkyns. 
‘*How you take it! Of course he 
means it. You have fifty thousand 
pounds from Mrs. Smalley, and a lucky 
dog you are, too!”’ 

Knox asked a few questions, but Mr. 
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Tremble had nothing but the cablegram 
to show him. It was five days before let- 
ters came announcing the stupendous facts 
in detail, and in the meanwhile Knox went 
to the theatre party. There was a supper 
afterwards in the elegant rooms at the 
Lord Mayor’s Hotel and Knox had Lulu 
to himself in one corner where 
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and yet,’’ she added, softly, ‘*I cannot 
punish you without punishing myself, for 
1 love you too dearly.” 


* % * * 7 * * * 


When Christmas came again, Arthur 
Among her 


and Lulu were married. 





he told her what had befallen ; 
him. 

‘‘Oh, I am so glad!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Itislikeastory book. 
You certainly deserve it.”’ 

‘‘There is only one thing J 
that can make me care the least ' 
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bit one way or 
other,” he said, looking 
at herin a waythat made #im 
her eyes droop. wag 

‘¢ What is that ?’’ she 
asked, softly. 

‘You must have ff] 
known how much 
have loved you all bien, 
along,”’ hesaid, eagerly ; 
“but I had nothing to 
offer you till now. 

‘¢ But now—will you marry me, Lulu?”’ 

He leaned over eagerly to catch her 
answer. 

‘‘You do not deserve it,’’ she said, 
veiling her eyes. ‘‘ You are too proud ; 
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wedding gifts was a bright, little, well- 
groomed Skye, which, when Lulu took 
it in her arms, she cried : ‘“‘Why, it’s 
Reggie!” 
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A BETROTHAL AND A PARTING. 


ARVEY LOVELL and Ellen 
Garnett had begun to love each 
other at so early an age that 
neither could have 
said when they were 
not lovers. Yet it might have been long 
before they discovered the true state of 
their feelings, but for an event which 
threatened toseparate them forever. Ellen 
was the adopted daughter of a widow liv- 
ing in a small New England town ; and as 
Mrs. Garnett had been the most devoted of 
mothers Ellen had loved herassuch. Al- 
though not poor, they were far from rich, 
and Mrs. Garnett’s income died with her. 
But she had given Ellen the most 
thorough education her means would per- 
mit, with the object of enabling her to 
gain her livelihood if circumstances should 
make it necessary. Ellen was an accom- 
plished musician, a good English scholar, 
and possessed more than the average 
amount of French and German—con- 
sidered almost a necessity in the educa- 
tion of the modern young lady. Inaddi- 
tion she had, to an unusual degree, the 
faculty of bestowing knowledge in an at- 
tractive manner; and she felt herself 
thoroughly qualified for the position of 
governess or assistant in a seminary for 
young ladies. 

In the meantime Mrs. Garnett’s in- 
come amply supplied all their wants ; and 
at the age of forty, she looked so young 
and so well, and was so gay and light- 
hearted that Ellen, though twenty, seemed 
but a few years the junior of the bright, 
slender woman whomshe called ‘‘Mother.”’ 

Harvey Lovell, brought up from child- 
hood in the same town, and but a ‘‘ stone’s 
throw’’ from the house in which Ellen 
lived, was her earliest companion; and 
was as great a favorite with Mrs. Garnett 
as with Ellen. She had always approved 
of their liking for each other, but wisely 
forbore any effort to bring it to a climax, 
for she felt sure that in good time they 







would find out their own secret. She 
loved Harvey as a son; for his mother 
had been her dearest friend, and his 
father had been her first love. 

In those long past days she had yielded 
her love to her friend, and made no sign, 
only claiming the right to lavish the un- 
suspected treasures of her heart upon their 
son. 

Harvey was now an orphan, his pa- 
rents having died some years before, and 
he was a law-student in the office of his 
grand-uncle, and only remaining relative 
—a rich, but eccentric old bachelor, who 
might, probably, make Harvey his heir; 
but who would certainly zo¢ look with 
favor on the prospect of his nephew be- 
coming the head of a family before he 
had secured the means to support one. 
This was another reason why it seemed 
wise to Mrs. Garnett to allow affairs be- 
tween Ellen and Harvey to mature in their 
own way. 

One morning Ellen waited for Mrs. 
Garnett to come down to breakfast, and 
this was a most unusual circumstance. 

For the first five minutes Ellen waited, 
patiently ; then for another five minutes 
with growing impatience. At last, un- 
able to bear this unlooked for suspense, 
she hastened upstairs, tapped lightly at 
her mother’s door, and not waiting foran 
answer hurriedly entered softly approach- 
ing the bed, not to startle the sleeper, the 
young girl stooped and lightly kissed her 
on the cheek. 

But at the instant that her lips touched 
the face a chill of terror struck to her 
heart. With a cry she started back, and 
then caught the white hand that lay on 
the coverlet. It was cold, too, with that 
strange chill that penetrates to the loving 
heart, telling too plainly that nothing 
in this world will ever warm it again. 

But Ellen could not—would not believe 
the dreadful truth. 

Her cries for help filled the house with 
clamor. She raised the rigid form in her 
strong young arms, pressing it to her 
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heart, as if the life and warmth there 
must bring back the life and warmth for- 
ever gone. She kissed the waxen face, 
the closed eyes, the pallid lips; the tears 
bedewed the slender hands, as, alternate- 
ly rubbing, kissing, and pressing them to 
her bosom she called upon the silent voice 
to speak once more. 

‘««Only once, dear little mother! One 
word to your poor Ellen—a single word 
—only say good-bye! Just good-bye!’’ 
Ellen Garnett was still pouring forth these 
lamentations, when the doctor and several 
neighbors entered. 

Their presence, their self-possession, 
and common-place expressions of regret, 
did more to calm Ellen’s outward exhibi- 
tion of grief than any soothing could 
have done; for her undemonstrative na- 
ture shrank from displaying the depths of 
its grief or of its joy; and she was soon 
able to assume at least the appearance of 
her customary quiet demeanor. 

She laid the dead woman back upon 
the pillows, crossed the white hands above 
the quiet breast, and retreating to a little 
distance replied to all Dr. Storr’s questions 
with almost painful composure. She saw 
at once that her first wild hope that he 
might be able to do something to restore 
Mrs. Garnett was without foundation ; 
and as soon as she recognized the inevita- 
ble, the natural vigor of her mind came 
to her aid, and she bore her sorrow as such 
natures do, calmly, unflinchingly—as 
some people thought, with hard and 
strong indifference; but all the time her 
heart bled inwardly. 

Dr. Storrs expressed his opinion that 
Mrs. Garnett had been dead some hours. 
The cause of death had been a painless 
but insidious form of heart disease, which 
had given no sign of its presence. To 
all appearance she had died without a 
a struggle—without even an anxious 
thought, and this helped to console the 
girl who paid her the tribute of a daugh- 
ter’s tears. 

On the third day the simple funeral 
was over, and Ellen sat in the deserted 
parlor alone. She had already said ‘‘ good- 
bye’ to the girl who had served them for 
sO many years, making her such a parting 
giftas her means would allow. Thesmall 
amount laid by for any emergency, out of 
Mrs. Garnett’s income, was soon exhausted 
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by the numerous calls upon it ; their house 
had been a rented one, and as Ellen sat 
in the deserted parlor, she was painfully 
aware that even the roof above her would 
soon afford her no shelter. She was ab- 
sorbed in sad thought of her future, and 
yet she felt a certain thrill of excitement 
in the knowledge that the world was all 
before her—fresh, untried ; and that she 
must carve outa way through it for herself. 

A low, distinct knock sounded on the 
front door, and Ellen, to whose ear there 
must have been something characteristic 
in the sound, recognized it, with a glad 
feeling at her heart, and hastened to an- 
swer it. 

‘‘ Harvey, I am so glad to see you; but 
I knew you would come,” and she placed 
her hand in his, where it remained natu- 
rally while they returned to the parlor to- 
gether, and sat down by each other on 
the sofa. 

‘“«Why, of course, you knew I would 
come, Nelly—is it likely I wouldn’t? 
But is it true that you are going away? 
That you have made an engagement to go 
with a lady to England ?>—” 

‘<T must go somewhere, dear Harvey— 
why not to England as well as elsewhere? 
Any way I am going, and I think myself 
fortunate in having the opportunity. I 
am to be companion and reader to Mrs. 
De Grey. She isa thorough lady—I saw 
and felt this in our one brief interview ; 
and I know I shall be treated with every 
kindness. My engagement is for a year, 
to begin with, to be prolonged, if I should 
prove satisfactory, to any length of time 
that I may choose. It is not such a posi- 
tion as I have contemplated, when I have 
looked forward to the possibility of hav- 
ing to win my own way 1n the world; 
but perhaps it will turn out more suitable 
than either governessing or school teach- 
ing. It will give me opportunities of 
making acquaintance with a world quite 
new to me, and it will take me away 
from Chester, where, for the present, I 
could not remain and live. You can 
understand what I suffer in the loss of my 
darling mother; but no one else can even 
guess at it.’’ 

‘« You have my whole heart’s sympathy, 
darling Nelly.” 

‘‘And you agree with me? I have 
thought of all this deeply—seriously—” 
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‘¢T see you have thought of everything, 
Nell—at least almost everything. 1am the 
trifling object you have overlooked. You 
don’t seem to have thought of me at 
all.’* 

‘But I have, Harvey, dearest friend— 
I have thought of you constantly ; and to 
say a long, perhaps a lasting ‘ good-bye’ 
to you, my earliest and best friend, will 
cause me bitter pain.”’ 

Harvey pressed the little hand he still 
held in a close warm clasp, and bending 
toward his companion gazed steadily into 
her face, with a look that compelled her 
timid and wavering glance to meet his, 
till through each other’s eyes each read to 
the depth of the soul within. They knew 
they loved, and had no other word been 
spoken would have regarded themselves 
as betrothed from that moment. 

‘*But you will never say such a long 
‘good-bye’ to me, Nelly darling; for you 
know that I love you.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, dearest, I do know it, now,” 
she answered. 

‘¢ Did you ever doubt it, my own?” 

*¢ You know well enough that I never 
did, Harvey. The fact is I have loved 
you so long, and so entirely, that I never 
thought anything about it, till now.” 

«¢ And I have loved you just the same, 
dear Nell,’’ interrupted Harvey with a 
subdued happy laugh. ‘‘ But it seems 
you didn’t think it worth while to ask my 
advice before exiling yourself for a year 
or. two.” 

‘« There was no time for taking counsel 
with any one, Harvey. Mrs. De Grey 
leaves here to-morrow, and I had learned 
of her wanting a companion by the 
merest accident. I called on her, and in- 
troduced myself; and it was necessary 
that I should come to a decision at once. 
I didn’t think of asking any one’s advice ; 
and if I had thought of taking counsel 
with you, Harvey, I could not have done 
it—it would have looked too much like—”’ 

‘Too much like asking if I chose to 
have you go and leave me, or stay and be 
my wife?’’ concluded Harvey, finishing 
the sentence which Ellen hesitated to com- 
plete. 

“I couldn’t stay and be your wife, 
Harvey, at present, for you are not ina 
position tomarry. Judge Plunkett would 
not hear of it—I should be only a draw- 
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back to all your future career, and I love 
you far too well for that. It is better in 
every way that we should wait—we are 
both young, and neither of us will grow 
weary. After you have been called to the 
bar Judge Plunkett will be more likely to 
look with favor on the prospect of your 
marriage. He likes me too, fortunately— 
and I dare say he will be as willing you 
should marry me as any one else. Then 
it will give him time to become familiar 
with the idea, for men of his age dislike 
being taken by surprise.’’ 

‘*You are the most practical sweet- 
heart that ever an ambitious but terribly- 
in-love young man could wish to have,” 
said Harvey, with a somewhat rueful 
smile. 

‘*I’m not half so matter-of-fact myself, 
and indeed I would much prefer to run 
away and marry you to-morrow, and let 
your Uncle get over the surprise as best 
he might.”’ 

‘¢But I won't run away with you,’’ re- 
turned Ellen, almost merrily; and the 
slight’ musical laugh that accompanied 
the words—the first break in her grief— 
had a strange and discordant sound in the 
still room that had been for days so sad 
and lonesome. 

Ellen shivered nervously, and the tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

‘IT am selfish and heartless,’’ she said, 
‘*to be thinking of my own happiness so 
soon.” 

‘*Not so, darling,’’ returned Harvey, 
‘‘the dear little mother would rejoice to 
know that at last we have read our own 
hearts. She knew that I loved you, and 
perhaps she saw that you loved me, too— 
for you do love me, Nelly, don’t you? 
You love me really and truly, with your 
whole heart as I love you, even though 
you are so much more willing to wait for 
a year or two than I am.”’ 

‘¢T love you entirely, Harvey—I could 
not live and wot love you. Remember 
that always.” 

She placed her hand almost heavily on 
his shoulder, and regarded him with a 
look that showed him her whole heart 
through her eyes. 

Harvey clasped her close to his breast ; 
their hearts beat against each other, 


and their lips met in a tender, impas- 


sioned kiss. Long as they had known 
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each other—long as they had loved each 
other, it was their first kiss; and it was 
sacred, for it sealed their betrothal. 
The lovers talked of everything that 
was nearest to their hearts, and put 
cf as long as possible the inevitable 
parting ; but the last moment came, and 
Harvey was quite overcome by the thought 
of their long separation; but Ellen would 
not give way to this feeling. 

‘¢Don’t think of the time, Harvey.” 
she ssid bravely. ‘‘ Part from me as 
though we were going to meet again to- 
morrow. I cannot feel that I am away 
from you, for I shall carry you in my 
heart. Let me have the assurance that 
you feel the same in regard to me.”’ 

She accompanied him to the door, and 
they stood for a moment, in the flood of 
moonlight, clinging to each other’s hands. 
Ellen Garnett was of a tall and slender 
figure, lithe and graceful as a willow, but 
strong, too, like a beechwood sapling; 
her hair was dark as midnight; her eyes 
dusky, but glowing like stars in a tropic 
sky. Her complexion was of a uniform 
creamy pallor, like a magnolia flower, and 
tendered more remarkable by the rich 
crimson of her delicate, perfect mouth. 
Her expression was sweet, calm, and lofty ; 
and her whole appearance more sugges- 
tive of a high-born, patrician dame than 
of a simple New England girl. 

‘You are beautiful, remarkably beau- 
tiful, Nell,’’ said Harvey, almost with a 
sigh. ‘*But you are not the sort of 
woman to love twice. I think I may trust 
you, even with those good looking Eng- 
lsh cousins of ours, across the water.”’ 

Ellen smiled, as at something too tri- 
fling to call for answer. 

‘You are not at all bad-looking your- 
self,’ she answered, with an effort to 
speak lightly ; but with a tenderly admir- 
ing glance at her companion. 

And so these quiet lovers parted. 
For one minute he held her pressed close 
to his bosom, and showered passionate 
kisses on her lips and eyes, her brow, her 
hair—and then he was gone, swiftly walk- 
‘ng away from her, almost running, in- 
aeed, while he strove to press back the 
tears that half-blinded him. And Ellen 
lay crouched by the chair where she had 
fallen, clinging to it for support, weeping 
and sobbing as if her heart would, break ! 
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Perhaps both felt, without understand- 
ing, how terrible a parting it was to b— 
a parting worse than death; perhaps, . 
indeed, death itself ! 


Il. 
A STRANGER AND AN ARREST. 


Of course the betrothed lovers corres- 
ponded. No week went by that did not 
carry to Ellen a heavy and closely written 
letter from Harvey; no week went by 
that did not bring to Harvey a heavy and 
closely written letter in reply. Separa- 
tion and correspondence is often a severe 
test to lovers, for sometimes it exhausts 
their affection, and separates them even 
more effectually than distance. But oc- 
casionally it endears them to each other, 
and forges more strongly the rosy fetters 
which bind them. It was so with Ellen 
and Harvey. They had all their love- 
making to do, for the hour of their part- 
ing was their first confession of love ; and 
all the thousand-and one protestations and 
loving assurances, that other engaged 
couples have worn threadbare by repeti- 
tion were quite new to these two. So they 
did their love making by letter, magnify- 
ing each other’s good qualities, and quite 
ignoring all that was otherwise—suppos- 
ing them even to have been conscious of 
such. 

At the end of six months Harvey and 
Ellen were more in love than on the even- 
ing of their betrothal. Then they could 
have parted forever had not circumstances 
brought about an explanation between 
them; but now they felt that anything 
which could threaten to part them, or 
destroy their mutual confidence, would 
have more than the bitterness of death. 

Their correspondence during this six 
months had been without a break. But, 
one week, letter day came and brought 
nothing to Harvey. It was so great a 
disappointment that he could scarcely at- 
tend to his business that day; however, 
he managed to get through, and then, hav- 
ing tired himself with an unusually long 
walk, he slept soundly and so got rid of 
the time till next morning. But that day 
also passed without bringing the ex- 
pected letter, and so day followed day 
till a week had worn away. 

‘«She could not have missed two mails 
in succession,’’ thought Harvey, alarmed 
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at this continued silence. ‘‘ My darling ! 
Can she be ill ?”’ 

With what patience he could, he waited 
through the weary days for his expected 
letter, but another week dragged to an 
end and still it came not. 

A dark presentiment of impending evil 
came to Harvey; and, despite his utmost 
efforts, he could not shake it from him. 
He became gloomily despondent and filled 
with forebodings, his sleep was disturbed 
with horrible dreams, and his waking 
hours with visions as dark, conjured up 
by disquieted imagination. 

It was on the day when Harvey finally 
gave up hope, and spoke seriously to 
Judge Plunkett on the subject of going to 
England to learn in person the cause of 
Ellen’s extraordinary silence that two 
visitors came to the little town of Chester, 
and engaged the two best rooms at the 
only inn the place could boast of. These 
two persons were a man of middle age, 
with a dark, evil-looking, though very 
handsome face of the aquiline order, ren- 
dered very striking by a pair of unfathom- 
able eyes, curiously flecked with dark, 
yellow-brown specks—such eyes as, when 
possessed by a horse, are believed to give 
unmistakable warning of danger. Wise 
men generally shoot such horses when 
they happen to own them; and if some 
one had shot Mr. Morley, the owner of 
the curiously flecked brown eyes, society 
might have been benefited. Mr. Morley’s 
companion was a young lady, tall and 
slender, dressed entirely in black, her 
face concealed by a heavy crape veil; but 
her movements and figure so extremely 
graceful as to attract all eyes toward her. 

As she followed Mr. Morley into the 
parlor to which they had been directed, 
Joe Hurlbut, the proprietor of the house, 
looked after her, not only admiringly, but 
curiously; and as she disappeared he 
rubbed his forehead in a perplexed way, 
while he addressed himself in a low tone. 

‘¢ Wal, I swan to man, if little Mrs. 
Garnett’s darter wasn’t across the seas I'd 
take my Bible oath that was she who just 
went into that room.”’ 

The girl threw back her veil as she 
closed the parlor door, and with a sigh 
that was almost a groan sank into the 
nearest chair. She was deathly pale; the 
rich color had left her lips; her dark 
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eyes were hollow and deeply sunken, and 
burned with a restless fire in strange con- 
trast to the calm despairing composure 
expressed by her other features. She did 
not look at Mr. Morley, who sat opposite 
to her, but bent her glance downward, 
evidently seeing nothing. 

‘* My dear Ellen, you are tired—worn 
out ?’’ said the man. 

The girl shuddered, but made no an. 
swer. 

‘‘Take courage, dear girl; it will soon 
be over. But do rest to-night—or per- 
haps you prefer having done with it at 
once ?”’ 

‘‘T do,’”’ was the answer, in a low, 
husky tone—which her oldest friend could 
not have recognized as bearing any re- 
semblance to Ellen Garnett’s clear, rich 
voice. 

‘*You are right. It is always better to 
have a disagreeable thing over and done 
with.” 

The girl made no answer in words, but 
she gave one swift glance into the man’s 
face—a glance in which might be read 
mingled fear and repulsion. Then, 
with an irrepressible shudder, she drop- 
ped her gaze again, and sat staring at the 
floor. 

**You must have some refreshment,” 
pursued the man. ‘* You require all 
your strength. Iwillseeif anything can 
be found in this forsaken place.”’ 

The girl made no answer, and Mr. 
Morley, having waited a moment, left the 
room in pursuit of such refreshment as 
the place might afford. He returned 
presently with a tray, on which was a de- 
canter and a couple of glasses. 

‘‘[ brought it myself, dear, that you 
might not be annoyed by the people star- 
ing at you. And, to my surprise, they 
have sherry here that is almost fit to 
drink.”’ He filled the glasses and handed 
her one. She drank the contents almost 
at a mouthful. 

‘‘Will you have anything to eat?” 
asked Morley. 

‘« Nothing.” 

He filled her glass again, and she raised 
it to her lips, and emptied it as before. 

‘‘That will do. I will go now,” she 
said, rising as she spoke. 

‘«T will go with you, of course. 
pose you will meet me.” 
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‘I shall not meet you, and I will not 
permit you to go with me. I go alone, 
or not at all.’’ 

Mr. Morley regarded her, irresolutely ; 
but he quickly read, by the expression of 
her face, that her mood would not bear 
contradiction. 

‘¢ As you please, my dear—I spoke en- 
tirely On your own account. For the 
rest it is much better that you should go 
alone. When you have parted from him 
you quite understand what to do—I need 
not give you any further directions.” 

The pale girl merely bowed her head 
in contemptuous silence; then left the 
room, walked swiftly along the hall, and 
out by the front door without a look 
either to the right or left. 

Joe Hurlbut, standing outside his own 
door, stared straight into her face as she 
passed by him. 

‘‘ Good gracious !”’ he ejaculated, taking 
his pipe from his mouth, and in his as- 
tonishment forgeting to return it. ‘It 
is Ellen Garnett! There ain’t two such 
handsome faces on the universal globe.”’ 

Mr. Morley had followed the girl, and 
now stood beside the proprietor of the 
inn, looking after her. He spoke, some 
what in soliloquy ; but Joe wasa Yankee, 
and eagerly took the opportunity of en- 
tering into conversation: 

‘¢ Poor Ellen—she is much changed 
mused Morley, half aloud. 

‘Yes, but I knew her the first glance 
—even with her veil down,’’ said Joe. 
‘‘Excuse me, stranger, but be you any 
relation o’ hers? You see we know Ellen 
Garnett here, these many years, and it 
looks queer to see her turnin’ up, so kind 
o’ sudden from the other side of the 
world with a stranger, an’ not seemin’ to 
remember her old friends.”’ 

‘It does look queer, I don’t doubt it,” 
returned Mr. Morley, in a snare voice and 
with a manner which generally pleased 
Strangers. ‘‘But you must pardon my 
cousin; she is in great trouble.”’ 

‘‘T want to know! And you be her 
cousin—Ellen Garnett’s cousin. Well, 
that’s queer, too, for we never thought of 
her havin’ relations—though, to be sure, 
why shouldn’t she ? Only bein’ an adop- 
ted child, you see—and adopted children 
are mos’ gener’lly orphans, an’ without 
any folks.”’ 
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‘Of course—your surprise is quite nat- 
ural. She was very young, she tells me, at 
the time when Mrs. Garnett adopted her.”’ 

‘*You see there was two o’ them—”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ ejaculated Mr. Morley with a 
long deep breath; and he began nervous- 
ly twitching his fine, dark beard. But 
Joe Hurlbut, intent on telling his story, 
failed to note these signs of agitation. 
«¢ Sisters—were they?” 

‘‘No—, ’tw’ant two gals. One gal 
and a boy. They were brought to Ches- 
ter by a queer old man, a reg’lar Wan- 
derin’ Jew sort of a fellow. He made a 
kind o’ livin’ for himself and them young 
ones by all sorts o’ tinkerin’—he could 
mend anything, from a shipwrecked um- 
brella to a gold watch-spring. But one 
mornin’ he was gone an’ left no sign, an’ 
them children were thrown on the char- 
ity of our town.”’ 

‘« The boy and girl?” 

“*Yes, the boy and gal—he was the 
handsomest little critter, with the gold- 
euest hair and the bluest eyes; and she 
was the prettiest little robin that ever 
chirped. Some people fancied they might 
have been brother and sister; but most 
people allowed it was impossible, for she 
had the blackest hair an’ the darkest eyes, 
an’ they wasn’t the least mite alike.” 

Mr. Morley had now begun to gnaw 
the long ends of his mustache; and it 
was with some effort that he concealed 
his impatience to hear the end of the 
story. But Joe Hurlbut was not to be 
hurried—besides he did not observe these 
signs of impatience or uneasiness on the 
part of his listener. He presently, after 
a long and reflective sigh, wound up with 
unexpected brevity. 

‘¢So Mrs. Garnett she took the gal, and 
Mr. Lovell adopted the boy.’’ 

An audible sound of mingled satisfac- 
tion and relief escaped Mr. Morley’s lips. 
He remarked hurriedly. 

‘¢ Your countrymen are rather fond of 
adopting children, I believe ?’’ 

‘*Wa’al, yes, they are given that way 
—more especially those as haven’t got 
any themselves. It was most natural Mrs. 
Garnett should have adopted the gal; 
but as the Lovell’s, they had children of 
their own—hows’ever, that lovely boy 
was uncommon delicate—he looked too 
like an angel from the beginning—”’ 








_ ‘Doubtless why those good people 
took him into their family,’’ Mr. Morley 
interrupted, and so put a stop to Joe 
Hurlbut’s communicativeness—thus shut- 
ting himself off from a piece of informa- 
tion that would have saved him a world 
of anxiety. For Joe felt snubbed by Mr. 
Morley’s manner, particularly as he now 
turned away as if to put an end to the 
conversation. He stopped, however, and 
came bak a step to ask, ‘*Do you shut 
up early here, Mr. Hurlbut? It may be 
very late when my cousin returns.”’ 

‘<I’]l sit up for Ellen Garnett myself, 
stranger. My old woman will be glad to 
give the gala welcome if she came at two 
o’clock in the morning.”’ 

‘© Ah, thanks—thanks!’’ Mr. Morley 
returned with fervor; and as he again 
turned away Joe Hurlbut heard him mur- 
mur in a low voice. 

‘¢ Poor Ellen—poor child ! I wish she 
had not persisted in her determination to 
see Lovell to-night. I fear it will be a 
painful interview, and she isn’t strong 
enough to bear it.”’ 

Joe did not fail to respect every word 
of this soliloquy ; and he with his wife, 
set up for Ellen Garnett till they fell 
asleep in their chairs, and were waked up 
by the morning sun shining in their eyes. 

Ellen did not return that night nor the 
next day; and Mr. Morley was in a 
tumult of anxiety and alarm. 

The news of her unlooked for arrival 
and mysterious disappearance spread 
through the town ; but instead of ques- 
tioning Harvey, or telling him of the 
strange rumors abroad, people began to 
look at him curiously and with growing 
suspicion. 

Mr. Morley engaged two policemen to 
watch him and to keep themselves in- 
formed as to all his movements; and, al- 
though they were in citizen’s dress, Har- 
vey soon came to have an uncomfortable 
feeling that he was under surveillance. 
He was thinking what means he could 
take to assure himself of the truth of his 
suspicion, when something occurred that 
put all lesser matters out of his thoughts. 

A sharp, double knock announced the 
postman, late one evening, when Harvey 
had ceased to hope for his coming—the 
next moment the housemaid entered and 
placed a letter in his hands. 
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For some moments Harvey-cowida “vt 
bring himself to break the seat his joy 
was so great; he could but gaze on the 
beloved handwriting, while again and 
again he read the superscription—in Ellen 
Garnett’s large and strongly characteristic 
handwriting. 

At last he opened it, and devoured the 
written lines within. But, as he read, 
the color slowly receded from his face, 
till it seemed turning to marble, so white 
it was, and so stonily expressionless. The 
fatal letter fell from his nerveless fingers, 
and he sat blindly staring forward and 
seeing nothing. How long he remained 
so Harvey could never afterwards say— 
the next thing he remembered was stoop- 
ing forward, stupidly, dizzily, and pick- 
ing itup. He thrust it into his breast- 
pocket, and groped about mechanically 
for his hat. He felt choked, and had 
but one thought, a physical necessity for 
room—-for air—for space in which to 
breathe. Like a man walking ina dream 
he found his way out of the house into 
the street, and then he wandered aimless- 
ly for miles, till he had left the little town 
behind him, and found himself walking 
through green lanes, over quiet, smooth 
meadows, and at length on the edge of a 
wood. 

By this time the moon had flooded all 
the landscape with a light almost as bright 
as day; and Harvey, unknowing where 
he went, entered the wood, conscious 
only of an irrepressible desire to walk, 
on, on, forever—to pause was to think; 
and to think, just yet, till he had grown 
accustomed to his grief, was madness. 

At first he kept to the beaten track, but 
after a time he lost it, and wandered aim- 
lessly on, out and in among the trees, till 
he came to the edge of a deep, dark pond, 
a tiny lake in the middle of the wood. 
From absolute weariness Harvey paused 
at last, quite worn out, and leaned against 
a tree close to the edge of the pond; and 
then, with a bitter smile, asked himself 
why he had not walked on, into the 
water—at the bottom of that dark, deep 
pool he might perhaps, find rest—never 
elsewhere ; and what had he now to live 
for any longer ? 

Dark thoughts filled his mind. He 
leaned forward and peered curiously into 
the water. It was a lovely spot, girt all 
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about with huge pond-lilies, while the 
sheet of water glittered in the moonlight 
like polished silver. 

Harvey looked long and earnestly upon 
it, and as he looked he became slowly 
aware of a dark object half below, half 
above the water, as if in some manner 
kept from sinking beneath the surface. 
He went a step or two nearer and fancied 
he could make out a woman’s figure—yes, 
it was a woman’s figure, clothed all in 
black, and the heavy, wet garments clung 
close to the still form. With a shudder 
Harvey went nearer yet, and leaned over 
the edge of the pond, and then he dis- 
covered why the drowned woman had not 
sunk beneath the water—a portion of her 
dress was securely caught in the branches 
of a fallen tree, which lay close to the 
water’s edge, and her uncovered head 
rested among the water-lilies, buoyed up 
by their strong, thick-growing stems, 


while her white, still face looked solemnly 
up at the heaven above her, and the white, 
still moon looked solemnly down, 

But why did Harvey Lovell utter a 
smothered shriek as he bent over the 
dark, deep pond, and why did he stare 
as one gone mad into the face of the dead 
woman? It was because in that dearest 
and loveliest face, in that still and rigid 
form, he recognized the woman who was 
more to him than all the world beside; 
the woman whom he had vowed to take 
to his heart as his own and cherished 
wife. Then, while he stood in the stupor 
of this new despair, he felt a heavy hand 
fall on each shoulder, hand-cuffs were 
slipped on his wrists, and a stern, gruff 
voice said : 

‘‘ WE ARREST YOU FOR THE MURDER OF 
ELLEN GARNETT.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED]. 





“And the Bells in the Dalley Grow Sweeter, Sweeter.” 





BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 





C ENTLY, swiftly, wondrously silent, 
>), Falleth the snow o’er the desolate land, 
“f Hitting the bared branch with touches 
caressing 
And light as a fairy wand, 
A beautiful world there must be to-night! 
Sweet and mystic and pure and white. 


Away from the heavens the storm-clouds vanish, 
The stars shine out with a holy light, 

And the earth lies there in the dreamy stillness ; 
Sweet and mystic and pure and white. 

Up from the valley the night-winds blow 

A rapturous note that the angels know. 


Up from the valley the joy-bells ringing 
Telleth a story, it surges along 

With never a break but a tremulous quiver, 
That is joy and love in a song— 

Now loud and clear, now soft and Iow, 

The old, old story that mortals know. 


“The king is come, the night-winds echo, 
Strong with the flutter of spirit-wing, 

And the bells in the valley grow sweeter, sweeter, 
As their wealth of love they ring,” 

‘All hail to the little Lord Jesus’ birth! 

A Saviour is come to the sinful earth!” 


Up from the valley there soundeth laughter, 
And children’s voices and dancing feet, 
And a hymn of peace goes throbbing, swelling, 

Far out in the star-lit street, 
’Neath the green bough’s wave, in the flickering 
light, 
The rich and the poor ones are gathered to-night. 








Tnasmuch: A Christmas Story. 





4 HAT was Christmas to Miss 
Venner? Simply the 
twenty-fifth of December, 
a day to be observed as 
custom decreed by the 
church-going and gift- 
giving. She heard the 
pealing of Christmas 
bells, listening to the Gloria in Excelsis, 
but neither joy-bells nor anthem was in her 
heart or on her lips; she gave gifts, 
but they were of the hand and purse, and 
were received in a matter-of-course man- 
ner which made her wonder if there was 
such a thing as real gratitude in the world. 
She tried to do her duty to the utmost on 
that day, even inviting the next of kin— 
mostly second and third cousins—to din- 
ner, listening with calm indifference out- 
wardly, tho’ with supreme inward con- 
tempt to their flattering speeches, not 
even wincing when volatile Fanny would 
exclaim: ‘‘ What lovely china! remember 
me in your will, Cousin Alicia.’? Or when 
Cousin Henry would say: ‘‘I quite envy 
you that buffet—you must leave that to 
me.’’ Although the fact of their con- 
Stantly reminding her that she was not 
immortal, and so often refreshing her 
memory as to their liking for certain of 
her possessions, made her resolve to endow 
some charitable institution when she made 
her will. ‘‘ Perhaps a home for disap- 
pointed old maids,’’ she would say bit- 
terly. Not that she was so very old— 
thirty-six her next birthday—but she was 
so pale and grave, and banded her abun- 
dant brown hair in such a prim, old- 
maidish fashion, and had an _ habitual 
frown on her forehead that gave ahard look 
toher otherwise handsome brown eyes and 
made her seem far older than she was. 

Years ago, Christmastide had its joys 
for her; when she was the happy young 
girl, Alicia, and before that as the child 
Allie, when father and mother love made 
every day sunny and joyous. As Alicia, 
there was handsome David Carruth who 
had eyes and ears for her alone, and with 
whom she used to exchange Christmas 
gifts from young girlhood to young 





BY ADA MARIE. 





womanhood. Now, as stately Miss Ven. 
ner, she had nobody-—nobody. 

Alicia Venner’s great trouble was when 
her mother died; her next, when her 
father brought widow Marvyn home to 
take her mother’s place; then there was 
Helen Marvyn—astep-mother wasenough, 
it seemed to her, without a step sister, 
The second Mrs. Venner was neither bet- 
ter nor worse than step-mothers in general; 
but Alicia could never please her, and 
finally ceased totry. And Helen, from 
being constantly held before her as a par- 
agon in all respects, became obnoxious, 
But what mattered it—had not she David? 
and were not they all in all to each 
other? They were not affianced ; he had 
not said, ‘‘ I love you,’’ in so many words 
—but in looks, in tones, in a quiet air of 
proprietorship he had said so many, 
many times; and she, dreaming as young 
girls will, never pictured a future in 
which he was not a prominent figure. 

How well she could remember a bright 
night of years ago, a night when the 
moon laid white fingers on the lips of 
nature, and hushed her breathings into 
profound silence; when the white rose 
and the red rose vied with each other ip 
fragrant offerings. David picked her a 
rose, she remembered—they had been for 
along walk, a walk during which they 
were both strangely silent—the silence 
born of perfect content. As they neared 
the house he said: 

‘« Alicia, there is much J meant to 
have said to night; but somehow I have 
been too happy to talk.” 

She remembered now how he drew her 
unresisting form to his side, saying: 

“ Alicia, do you love me; will you—” 
then the sound of an opening door, and 
asharp voice calling, ‘Alicia! Alicia! 
come right in out of the night air,” 
broke the spell and brought them back 
to reality. David hastily kissed her. ‘1 
will write to-morrow,’ he said, ‘all 
that I would have said to-night; and do 
not keep me in suspense for an answer, 
will you, dear ?”’ 

That sentence rang in her ears for 
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years after, and seemed to her to have 
been prompted by some mocking fiend of 
faithlessness. 

‘One would suppose that you were 
old enough to know better than to be 
standing around on the damp grass a 
whole evening; Helen went to bed two 
hours ago,’’ said Mrs. Venner,with acer- 
bity, drawing comparisons, as_ usual. 
That David Carruth, the richest and 
most eligible young man in the vicinity, 
should prefer Alicia to the faultless Helen 
was a source of constant mortification to 
Mrs. Venner. 

Alicia went straight to her room, 
making no reply—she was too happy to 
quarrel. ‘*To-morrow’’ — what would 
he write, and what should she say? She 
knew well enough, and wishfully framed 
areply in her mind. She was up betimes 
inthe morning, out on the dewy lawn, 
lingering over the rose bushes, as if they 
had caught the secret of the unfinished 
sentence, and might be caressed into 
parting with it. Morning gave place to 
noon, noon to night; but no letter. She 
watched and listened the long evening, 
and went to bed heavy-hearted, but hope- 
ful. **To-morrow, perhaps,’’ she thought, 
as she longed and waited for time to 
pass. She had not learned that— 

«Too soon, too soon, 
The noon will. be the afternoon, 
Too soon to-day be yesterday.” 

‘To-morrow ’’? came—but no letter— 
the third day she was heavy-eyed and 
heavy hearted, and when the village gos- 
sip ran in for a friendly call, Alicia 
listened apathetically to her wearisome 
talk—not taking the trouble to defend 
this and that one, as she often did, from 
the attacks of her slanderous tongue. 

‘‘ Mrs. Judge Barker has got a new 
black henrietta cloth almost covered with 
crape—suppose she thinks folks’ll mea- 
sure her sorrow by her weeds,’’ ran on 
the gossip. 

‘* Most likely,’’ asserted Mrs. Venner. 

‘Then there’s that girl who lives at 
the Marvin’s—folks do say she isn’t any 
better than she should be. And David 
Carruth, he’s gone off to California all 
of a sudden. Hoity toity! what’s the 
matter ?’’ and she turned her beady black 
eyes keenly upon Alicia, who paled, and 
would have been overcome by her mo- 
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mentary faintness and fallen, but for a 
friendly chair- back. 

While the gossip inwardly commented, 
‘¢ Straws tell which way the wind blows ; 
I reckoned I’d find out if Alicia knew 
that he was going.” 

But Alicia regained her self-possession, 
and so skilfully parried the gossip’s 
questions that with all her shrewdness she 
was not quite certain whether she did or 
did not know that David was so soon to 
leave. Once in the solitude of her room, 
Alicia thought over the strange depart- 
ure with much heartache and many mis- 
givings, though she did not really doubt 
her lover. With true womanly faith and 
trust she watched and waited through 
the long wearisome days that followed 
for tidings of him; none came, but the 
village folks commented much upon his 
absence, some ascribing one reason, some 
another. It was finally settled that he 
had received a telegram from his guardian 
—some urgent matter of business proba- 
bly; then it was reported that he had 
decided to remain in California; the last 
rumor being confirmed by the rental of 
the Carruth place for a term of years; 
and after a little the ‘‘nine day’s won- 
der’’ was over, and David Carruth for- 
gotten, or only spoken of as connected 
with Alicia Venner’s ‘‘ disappointment.” 

As he passed out of Alicia’s life, sor- 
row and trouble came to fill it—her 
father’s sudden death, her step-mother’s 
lingering illness which was fatally termin- 
ated by the paragon Helen’s elopement 
with a ne’er dowell. All this lett Alicia 
little time for idle repining ; then pride 
came to her rescue—should she, a Ven- 
ner, publish to the world that she had been 
slighted, scorned, trifled with! She, in- 
stead, studied to repress all natural feel- 
ing, to become matter-of-fact, practical, 
and devoted herself to business. Her 
study was not without effect; for she 

rew cold and stately, and came to be 
called Miss Venner. Not that the ossifi- 
cation that changed the impulsive young 
girl, Alicia, to the calm, dignified Miss 
Venner, was easily accomplished; in- 
stead, it was a process of daily, hourly 
pain. Neither was the result when 
achieved, entirely satisfactory — but it 
deceived the world, which said, ‘‘ Miss 
Venner got over David Carruth’s going 
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off quickly enough; she hasn’t much 
heart anyway.”’ 

The years passed by uneventfully, 
bringing tidings of David to Miss Ven- 
ner but once, when rumor said that he 
was married to a California heiress—the 
re-rental of the Carruth place for a num- 
ber of years made it an accepted fact that 
he had no inteation of returning to his 
native village for some time at least. So 
the only change the passing years brought 
to Miss Venner was that of growing older 
and statelier ; yes, and richer; everything 
she touched was with a Midas hand; her 
mill property had trebled in value — her 
investments were wisely made—but what 
cared she? She gave, indeed, liberally 
to the poor; but her gifts were of the 
hand, and unaccompanied by smiles, 
kind words, or womanly sympathy. 

Christmas came and went all these un- 
eventful years, a dull, joyless season to 
her—for in the contemplation of her own 
misery she lost sight of the happiness of 
the world; and only vaguely recalled the 
blessed fact that our Saviour was born on 
that day. Yet there had been a time 
when she sang Christmas carols, and read 
the sweet old story of Bethlehem in 
Judea with tearful eyes and thrilled 
heart. When the simplest thing, a gift of 
roses; a ‘‘ Merry Christmas,’’ or the quick 
tender glances of dark eyes, filled the 
whole day with joy. Now it was nearing 
another, at least it was near enough to talk 
of—and Miss Venner had already sub- 
scribed generously to various impending 
church festivities. By and by, when the 
day came, she would give to all the 
cousins— money, probably—she was too 
indifferent toward them to select articles 
suitable for each, and she did not care to 
embroider slippers, cushions and watch- 
cases; she had no loving thoughts and 
happy fancies to imprison with silks and 
wouls, and make the labor one of love, a 
cheerful pastime 

There were times when this lonely 
woman realized how far apart she was 
from others, and felt that the distance 
was of her own making, when conscience 
reproached her from her apathy and sel- 
fishness. One such day she sat reading 
her morning lesson (she read her Bible 
daily in a dutiful, mechanical fashion), 
she read on carelessly until the sentence, 





‘¢Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me,”’ arrested her at- 
tention. It seemed a reproachful finger 
pointed at her; a still, small voice, say- 
ing: ‘‘ You have not taken in the stran- 
ger, or visited the sick and in prison.” 
‘‘T have given of my substance,’’ she 
thought ; ‘‘but not of your heart, not of 
kind words,”’ said the still, small voice. 
‘« Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not unto me;” 
and Miss Venner with the solemn, chid- 
ing sentence ringing in her ears, closed 
the Bible and uneasily paced the room 
until a servant informed her that the car- 
riage waited at the door; for it was her 
custom to ride every day, no matter how 
inclement the weather. 

It was a bleak morning ; the wind blew 
in fitful gusts, driving before it little 
flocks of sad-faced, withered leaves, drift- 
ing them here and there, even into the 
carriage, where they lay a shivering hand- 
ful. 

‘Poor things!’’ thought Miss Ven- 
ner; “yet they have had their day— 
their tender, green, babyhood, their bright 
youth, their splendid prime, when they 
were right royal in crimson and gold; 
now comes sunset, old age to them and to 
me.’” Then Miss Venner, watching a 
maid whirl of them, spied a little figure 
crouching by the wayside and crying bit- 
terly. A boy of perhaps five or six 
years, clothed in a worn grey suit, that 
had been neatly patched, but from which 
the patches were becoming ripped and 
were the sport of the wind; faded, well- 
darned red stockings, a pair of shabby 
shoes out at the toes, and a tattered straw 
hat completed his attire ; and thus insuffi- 
ciently clad, he crouched close to the old 
stone wall, as if seeking for the warmth 
and comfort that by some mischance had 
been denied him by the world. Dead 
stalks of golden-rod, tall mulleins, and 
bunches of milkweed that had lately given 
up their silken freight, surrounded him, 
and with every gust of wind swayed to- 
wards him, as if they were moved with 
pity for his forlorn condition, and longed 
to extend the comfort humanity seemed 
to withhold. 

Miss Venner signalled the coachman 
to stop. ‘Go ask the child what is the 
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matter,’’ she said. He obeyed; but the 
the child made no reply, and only sobbed 
more, seeming frightened. Finally Miss 
Venner left the carriage, daintily picked 
her way though the reeds and over the 
stones, and approached the little waif. 

‘¢Why are you here, and why do you 
cry ?”’ she asked. 

‘I’m tryin’ to die; and I’m cryin’ 
‘cause I’m awful cold and hungry. Are 
you after me,’’’ and’ the child looked at 
her with tears in his great blue eyes. 

«¢ After you! No. What do you want 
to die for, where do you live, where’s 
your papa and mamma ?”’ 

‘¢] don’t live nowhere; papa and mam- 
ma’s in the ground, and I want to die 
cause people ’o tryin’ to put me in the 
’sylum—oh, oh!’’ and the child rocked 
back aid forth in an agony of grief. 

‘dn what asylum!” 

«Don’t know—just in the ‘*sylum.”’ 

‘¢ Haven’t you any brother or sister? ”’ 

‘¢Haint got nobody ;”’ he sobbed. 

‘Like myself,’’ thought Miss Venner; 
then she patted him on the shoulder, and 
took out her handkerchief and wiped his 
tear-stained face. ‘* Will you come home 
with me and get warm and have some- 
thing to eat?” 

‘‘ You won't put me in then, will you?’’ 
said the child, looking up in a half-trust- 
ful, half-pleading manner. 

‘¢ No, no—bring the blankets and wrap 
the little fellow in them,”’ said Miss Ven- 
ner to the coachman, and then took her 
seat in the carriage. 

‘<I suppose I shall take him up here 
ma’am?’’ Miss Venner glanced at the 
child and thought a moment—he was 
tagged and dusty—but, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of the least of these,’’ 
said the still, small voice. 

‘*Put him beside me; it is warmer 
here,”’ she replied shortly. 

The motion of the carriage, and the 
child’s fatigue soon caused him to fall 
asleep, and Miss Venner carefully drew 
the robes around him, and as she felt the 
pressure of his head on her arm, and 
oked down on the tattered hat with the 
bright hair gleaming through its rents, a 
sensation of self-forgetfulness and of ac- 
tual interest in the little stranger took 
possession of her. The child awakened 
when the carriage stopped, was carefully 


lifted down and Miss Venner led him up 
the steps; he paused at the door and 
pulled back, his fears returning; then 
looking up in her face with a searching, 
beseeching glance, said; ‘‘ this ain’t the 
’sylum zs it?’’ On being solemnly assured 
to the contrary, he went in willingly, and 
Miss Venner hastily summoned Dinah, 
her chief-of-affairs, to brirg him food. 

‘Lor’ massey, honey, ob all de ’spris- 
in things!’ exclaimed Dinah holding up 
her hands. 

‘*Yes, Dinah, I suppose it is a queer 
proceeding for me. I found the little fel- 
low by the wayside—he says his :athe 
and mother are dead, so I am going to 
care for him for the present ;’’ said Miss 
Venner, half apologetically. 

Dinah obeyed her mistress, and Jack— 
for he said his name was John, but that 
his mamma called him Jack—was soon 
comfortably placed before the fire with a 
bowl of bread and milk. 

‘¢ Now, Dinah, see that the bath-room 
is very warm, and find me something to 
put on him in place of these tattered 
clothes.”’ 

‘¢ Not so easy, missy; ’spects you dunno 
what you’s talkin ’bout. Chilluns clothes 
in dis house! Nothin’ but some little 
bed-gowns up in de ole chist.’’ 

‘Just bring them down. Now Jack, 
you are to be bathed, then you may have 
more to eat, and gotobed. Do you like 
to be here ?”’ 

‘¢ Wouldn’t you sooner be here’n out 
in the cold?” 

‘‘Why yes, of course,’’ answered Miss 
Venner. 

‘¢ Well then,” said Jack, nodding his 
head with an air of satisfaction, while 
Miss Venner laughed quietly. 

«¢ « Spects I’ll tote him in de wash-room 
now!’’ said Dinah, after spreading out 
time-yellowed garments to air. 

The child looked with a half-frightened 
expression at Dinah’s black face, then 
cast an appealing glance toward Miss Ven- 
ner. 

‘¢ Inasmuch,’”’ thought she—‘‘ No, Di- 
nah, you get everything ready and I will 
wash him.” 

‘¢Sho, honey, you nebber washed a 
chile in de days ob yer life! Spile yer 
dress an’ all yer fixins.’’ 

Nevertheless, Miss Venner tucked up 
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her silken gown, pinned back her laces, 
called for an apron and entered upon her 
labors. She was rather awkward about 
her self-imposed task, and there was much 
splashing and spluttering. 

‘¢ Are you goin to put soapon my face? 
‘Cause if you be, I’ll shut my eyes”’ said 

ack. 

; Miss Venner was fond of art; and pic- 
tures of sad-faced Madonnas, aureoled 
saints, and Raphael’s and Murillo’s won- 
derful children hung about her rooms ; 
but here was a living embodiment of art; 
art in its divinest form. As she washed 
she grew enthusiastic—bright golden hair, 
soft, sunny blue eyes ; snowy, pink-tinted 
flesh, graceful curves and dimples; what 
wonder that of such is the kingdom of 
heaven, she thought, for strangely enough, 
her morning lessons for days past had 
been upon the one theme—our Saviour’s 
love of little children. 

The washing finished, Jack was arrayed 
in one of the little old gowns, wrapped in 
a shawl, and put by the fire to finish his 
supper. There he rocked quietly for a 
while, alternately watching the fire and 
looking up into Miss Venner’s face in a 
wistful fashion; finally he shyly said: 

‘¢ Please may I sitin your lap. Nobody 
hain’t held me since my mamma died.” 

Miss Venner consented to hold him, 
and when he was seated to his satisfac- 
tion, he pathetically asked : 

‘* Please, won’t you kiss me? 
hain’t kissed me in a long time.”’ 

Stately Miss Venner surprisedly found 
herself pressing kisses upon the rosy 
mouth, and holding the little fingers 
close to her heart, while the small arms 
were folded about her neck; and then 
and there the case of Miss Venner’s 
ossification commenced. 

‘‘Shall I take him up and put him in 
my bed, honey?” asked Dinah. 

‘*No,”’ answered Miss Venner, shortly, 
‘*you may make a little bed for him in 
my room to-night.” 

‘¢Lor’ massy !’’ exclaimed Dinah. ‘‘I 
rec’on de worl’ am comin’ to an end.”’ 

Miss Vennor had something to do and 
something to think of the next morning. 
Clothes to provide for her little charge— 
questions to ask—then a long drive to the 
distant town from which the child said he 
came. She fqund that the father, a cler- 


Nobody 
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gyman, had been dead nearly two years; 
the mother, left with small means, had 
added to them by sewing ; but over-work 
and the care of a sick child, and grief at 
its death, prostrated her on a bed of sick- 
ness from whichsheneverrose. As there 
were no near relations to care for Jack, 
and as it was a poor parish where most 
of the homes were plentifully supplied 
with children, a committee of ladies act- 
ing upon the matter had decided to com 
sign him to an orphan asylum. 

Little Jack eagerly welcomed Miss 
Venner on her return. ‘*Oh, I’m g0 
glad you’re comed back,” he said, seiz- 
ing her hand and holding it up to his 
rosy cheek to warm it; ‘‘it’s been so 
lonesome; I looked at all the picture- 
books, then I watched and watched.” 

There was an odd little sensation about 
Miss Venner’s heart—it was strangey very 
strange, to have somebody watching for 
her and genuinely glad tosee her. ‘* How 
would you like to stay with me all the 
time and be my little boy?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

‘¢ Hadn’t you’d rather be here’n in the 
’sylum?”’ Here with a nice, pretty lady 
an’ a warm fire an’ everythin’?”’ sagely 
asked Jack, looking up into her face in a 
most bewitching manner. 

Miss Venner could but assent. 

‘¢ Well, then,”’ said Jack, asif he thought 
it answer enough. Then he leaned his 
curly head confidingly on her shoulder, 
as he stood beside her chair and gently 
touched her dress. 

The short, dark December days had a 
gleam of sunshine in them now, 
Miss Venner no longer idly passed them, 
and restlessly longed for one to su 
another. How could she be idle withall 
those questions to answer, or restless 
with that bright little head pillowed on 
her heart. 

‘‘Dat chile’s jest like healin’ bam 
spread all ober an ole hurt,’’ commented 
shrewd Dinah, who dearly loved her mis- 
tress, and knew her sad story. 

But if Jack diverted and interested 
Miss Venner, he was a thorn in the flesh 
of fhe next of kin. ‘She will adopt 
him. She is demented; she will give 
him the china; she will make him her 
heir, and defraud us of our rights !’’ they 
chorused. When they questioned het 
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regarding him and her intentions, they 
found her most reticent, and decided 


' among themselves that he was indeed a 


thorn, and one not likely to be removed. 
Indeed, she hardly knew her intentions, 
save that she meant to keep and care for 
him. Feeling that there was no one to 
dispute her claim she did not hasten to 
arrange the future; although she already 
found herself looking forward toa time 
when he, a noble youth, should cheer 
her declining years. She was wont to 
picture the future, always seeing herself 
a loncly old woman whose death was 
eagerly awaited by those who would profit 
by it. She calmly faced the fact, and 
took grim delight in looking among her 
abundant brown locks for gray hairs; in 
closely scanning her features for crow’s 
feet and wrinkles. Sometimes, when her 
seareh was rewarded, she would sigh a 
little, as she did one afternoon after con- 
sulting her mirror. 

‘‘What makes you look in the glass so 
long—’cause you thinks you’s pretty, 
auntie?’’ asked Jack, who had been 
closely watching her. 

Miss Venner shook her head sadly. 
“No, no; I’m getting to be gray and 
wrinkled, old and ugly.”’ 

Jack was indignant. ‘*Nosuch thing,” 
he said, stoutly. ‘‘ You is just lovely, Z 
think.”’ 

Miss Venner turned to the window to 
hide a suspicious moisture gathering in 
her eyes. It had been a long, long time 
since she had been ‘‘lovely”’ to anybody. 
Years ago; how different!’’ then she 
sighed deeply. 

‘“<TIs you lonesome ?”’ asked Jack, gently 
caressing her head and looking at her 
with his blue eyes full of pity. ‘* When 
mamma breased like that she said ‘‘t’was 
‘cause she was so lonsome after papa ;”’ 
then he moved a chair to her side and 
stood looking with her at the wintry land- 
Scape. The snow was falling softly in 
great feathery flakes that came so swiftly, 
so silently—heaven-sent messengers, re- 
ceived with eager, outstretched arms by 
the great trees, whose bare boughs they 
draped tenderly and pityingly, whisperii g 
assurance that there should again be a 
vigorous flow through their benumbed 
veins—should again be tender, green 
leafage, and bird songs in their bereft 
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branches. Miss Venner wached it fall 
so gently, transforming the bleak and 
rugged fields into a soft, white expanse, 
and thought that it was God’s mantle of 
charity spread over the sins and sorrows 
of the world, typical of his mercy. It 
touched her heart with a soothing in- 
fluence, and made her feel thankful, for 
the first time in vears, that Christmas 
was near at hand, and that she had it in 
her power to give gifts. Jack must be 
bountifully dealt by; and, while she was 
about it, some other children might be 
made happy. She would purchase and 
deliver in person necessaries and deli- 
cacies for the infirm old women to whom 
she usually sent money. Jack was to be 
left in charge of Dinah, lest he became 
too wise in Christmas matters; for ask 
questions he would—questions that would 
require skillful parrying. 

Miss Venner came home at the close 
of the afternoon, tired, but happy; feel- 
ing that she was rewarded for her trouble 
by the gratification with which her visits 
had been received; for, although one 
woman did say that she would rather 
have the money than jim-cracks to eat 
and drink and wear, another told her she 
was growing young, that she looked as 
she used when a girl, and, above all, the 
still small voice was no longer reproachful. 

‘< Did you meet ’m, did you see ’m?”’ 
eagerly asked Jack, running into the hall 
to meet her. 

‘‘¢Whom? What do you mean?” 

‘¢Why Dinah said mebbe you’d see 
Santa Claus—she guessed you’d gone to 
talk with him about me.” 

‘¢ Well, Jack, I did see a great many 
pretty things that looked as if they came 
from his bundles, and I am quite sure 
that he will not forget you.”’ 

Then Miss Venner sat down by the 
glowing fire, and put her feet on the fen- 
der in a very happy frame of mind. _Lit- 
tle Jack pulled her dress. 

‘*Oh auntie,’ he urged, ‘I want you 
to tell me ’bout these pictures. You see 
I got so tired of all those little books, so 
I just clim up an’ got down a great big 
one; an’ its full of the awfullest folks—is 
it a really book, an’ be they true peoples? 
Just see!”’ he said, bringing Fox’s Mar- 
tyrs and putting the volume in her lap. 

Miss Venner explained it to the boy as 
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best she could; then endeavored, by 
talking of other things, to divert his at- 
tention from it; but in vain. 

‘«¢ An’ there’sa wickeder picture ’n this. 
It’s just awful,” said Jack, shutting his 
eyes tight, and making a wry face. ‘‘ An’ 
somebody’s put a mark so’s to find it next 
time—here it is.”’ 

It was indeed ‘‘awful,’’ a scene of di- 
rest horror, and the mark was a letter 
which Miss Venner took in her hand so 
that she could better see the picture that 
so terrified Jack. ‘The letter was sealed, 
she noticed, and naturally she turned it 
over to look at the superscription—Miss 
Alice Venner-—and in David Caruth’s bold, 
careless chirography! The wrapper was 
time-yellowed and discolored with mil- 
dew. When had she been so heedless 
and indifferent as to put away one of his 
letters without reading? She broke the 
seal and slowly drew the letter from its 
wrapper—a few fragments—the withered 
leaves of arose fell from it, and a faint 
perfume, like a sweet old memory, came 
with them; then she read—read impas- 
sioned words that even then stirred her 
pulse and flushed her cheeks. The words 
she watched and waited for that long 
time ago. Oh, the weary years that had 
passed since then—the happiness that 
might have been hers, now too late! 
Had the words that had so far fallen short 
of fulfiling their mission, dumbly suf- 
fered, shut in there, face to face with that 
agonizing scene of centuries ago; did 
they know that in this later day a heart 
was undergoing martyrdom, and long to 
burst their bond and relieve it? Miss 
Venner read and re-read, then thanked 
God that she knew at last that her lover 
had been true, and then gave a cry of 
utter despair—for were they not hope- 
lussly separated? Weary miles of land 
and water, and the barrier he himself had 
raised. She must make no moan, must 

suffer in silence ; she could not explain to 
him, the husband of another, that the 
letter of so long ago was just read; 
that she loved him then and now. Oh 
the wretchedness of it, and the cruelty! 
Who placed the letter in the book—the 
stepmother? How could she! How 
could she! And Miss Venner paced the 
floor with convulsively clasped hands. 
Could she forgive her? Never. Then 
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the still small voice whispered ‘‘as ye 
hope to be forgiven,’’ and her mood 
softened, and she went to her room and 
quietly struggled with her sorrow. An 
nour after she came back to the library 
calm and pale; but with a tender look 
in her eyes. Little Jack was fast asleep 
on the great fur rug before the fire. He 
had improvised a pillow out of Fox’s 
Martyrs and a heap of tidies, and the 
crimson fringes and tassels. His golden 
curls and the black velvet of his clothes, 
with their bright buttons, made a pretty 
picture upon the background of soft, 
white fur. Miss Venner did not think of 
that now; but she softly kissed him, and 
gently lifted him in her arms, pressing 
him to her heart murmuring : 

‘* My precious little one, I can love you 
without let or hindrance,’’ while sleepy 
Jack opened wide his eyes— 

‘¢ What makes you hold me so tight? 
Was you sick, auntie; did you have a 
aw-ful ache—a earache? Did you goto 
get some paregoric an’ cotton? Is you 
better ?’’ he questioned with childish vol- 
ubility. 

‘Yes, Jack, Iam better in every way, 
and you helped to cure me. * But for you 
I should still be doubting and cynical, be- 
lieving there was not such a thing as 
faithfulness in the world.”’ 

‘¢ That isn’t little boy talk,’’ reprovingly 
said Jack, looking at her with bewildered 
eyes, as if he wondered what she meant. 

‘¢ Very true; but now you must go to 
bed, and be ready for the Christ child— 
you remember the story I told you—”’ 

Miss Venner sat before the fire a long’ 
time pondering deeply; then went to 
the window, drew aside the curtain and 
looked towards the far west with longing 
gaze. Could she but exercise the mysteri- 
ous power which one mind was said to 
possess over another—could she but send 
a message from her heart to that other 
heart on the distant Pacific coast, telling 
it that at last she knew that it had been 
true. ‘Oh, my love!” she cried, hold- 
ing out her arms beseechingly—only to 
empty, unresponsive space. Then her 
revery was broken in upon by the ringing 
of the dvor-bell. The Christmas parcels, 
she thought, and hastened to answer be- 
fore the servant could come, lest some of 
her surprises be spoiled. 
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Instead of the errand boy she expected 
tosee, a tall stranger stood at the door. 
‘What did you wish, madam ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ Wish ! she exclaimed with amaze. 

‘¢Yes, you beckoned, and rapped on 
the window.” 

‘‘Sir,you mistake. I did nosuch thing,” 
she replied with dignity, waiting for him 
to withdraw. 

Instead, he made a motion to come in, 
and Miss Venner, startled, reached to 
ring for a servant; but the gentleman put 
out a detaining hand, exclaiming : 

‘‘ Alicia—Miss Venner, it is possible 
that you do not recognize me !”’ 

‘‘It is—David—David Carruth,’’ she 
said slowly, and in a dazed fashion. 
“And I have been thinking of you, wish- 
ing that I might see you—how strange !”’ 
then she led the way into the library. 
‘Wishing that I might see you,’ she 
continued calmly, ‘‘and tell you that to- 
day, for the first time, I read the letter 
you wrote to me sixteen yearsago. Here 
it is, time-worn and faded. I do not 
know that I ought now to tell you of it,”’ 
she interrupted as he was about to speak; 
‘but I wished you to know that 1 had 
not been the fickle, heartless girl you must 
have believed me.” 

Carruth, with quick, firm step came to 
Miss Venner’s side, then he gently put a 
hand on either ot her shoulders and look- 
ed straight into her eyes. ‘‘Alicia,”’ he 
said, softly, ‘‘what is your answer?’”’ 
She drew back with dignity : 

‘‘Where is Mrs. Carruth? she asked 
coldly. 

‘‘Here, in my arms;’’ he answered, 
holding her close to his heart and raining 
kisses on her face. ‘‘ There has never 
been a Mrs. Carruth; did youthink there 
had? There never will be, until after 
the ceremony that makes us man and 
wife.”’ 

Then Miss Venner told him the history 
of the discovery of the letter, of the events 
of the long years that had passed, espec- 
ially of the finding of little Jack, from 
whom she said she hoped he would never 
wish to separate her. 

Jack, he assured her, would be next to 
her in his heart—for had he not given 
her to him again. Then he told her with 
what anxiety he waited an answer after 
giving the letter into the hands of her 


stepmother ; how keen the suffering when 
no reply came. Then the summons to 
California; he was too proud to write 
again, and, believing himself rejected, 
would not seek her to say good-bye. Fi- 
nally a longing to visit his native home 
possessed him—and that night a strange 
desire to stand once more in the old tryst- 
ing place by the rose bushes. Crossing 
the lane just in front of the window, he 
saw her standing there, and thought she 
beckoned, as if in trouble—as indeed she 
did, to a lover far away, little thinking 
he would soon be in her presence. 

‘* Alicia,”’ he said tenderly, ‘‘ we have 
been defrauded of years of happiness; 
you are assured of my faithfulness, and I 
of your love—why need we be longer 
apart? To-morrow is the blessed Christ- 
mas time, the day of giving and receiv- 
ing; become my wife in the morning, 
and so betow upon me the most precious 
gift man could have.”’ 

Miss Venner demurred, and pleaded 
for time to make preparations, but was 
overruled ; and it was decided that they 
were to be married the next morning, 
and quietly go to church. 

Then she went to her room, and was 
intent on filling Jack’s stockings with 
toys when he softly called her to the bed- 
side: ‘‘ Auntie, who was talking so much 
—has the Christ-child come? have you 
seen ’im? You look as if you had, an’ 
if you had this’’—then he described this 
—‘*’round your head, you’d look just 
lke the pretty lady in the picture.” 

‘“*My darling,’’ said Miss Venner, 
“you have been my Christ-child; but 
for you, I should not have had the dear- 
est gift in all the world.” 

Jack looked puzzled and rubbed his 
eyes with his chubby fists. ‘* That ain’t 
little boy talk, either, don’t un’stand it,” 
he said, dropping off to sleep again to 
see wonderful visions and awaken to much 
joy and mystery in the morning. 

‘“‘And is /¢hat all the Christ-child 
brought you—him ?”’ exclaimed Jack con- 
temptuously, as he surprised Carruth 
kissing Miss Venner just before the clergy- 
man arrived: ‘‘I don’t think that’s 
much,’’ for Jack felt himself a little in 
the back ground. 

Miss Venner, in soft grey silk, fleecy 
laces and white roses, made a lovely bride, 
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and a little later electrified the village 
folk by coming into church leaning on 
the arm of a tall, handsome gentleman 
and followed by Jack. 

The sermon, as befitted the day, was 
about Jesus’ love of littlechildren—‘‘ Who- 
soever shall receive one such little child 
in my name, receiveth me ;’’ and, ‘¢ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me,’’ said the preacher, in solemn 
impressive voice. Then was heard the 


NOW AND EVER.—THE SNOW FALL. 


tender plaint of the organ, and full glori- 
ous notes—Gloria in Excelsis! sang the 
white-robed choir; the air was full of the 
pungent odor of Christmas greens, and 
the sweet, faint perfume of flowers; the 
sun shone down through the stained win. 
dows, resting like a blessing on little 
Jack’s curly head, softly lighting Allicia’s 
peaceful face, brightening the silver 
threads in Carruth’s dark hair, and seem- 
ing a broad purple and golden pathway 
leading to a higher, nobler life. 





Now and Ever. 





BY J. HERBERT PHILLIPS, 





oy SK what you will, my own and my only 
C] 

-)” Fer to love’s service true, 
Your least wish sways me as from worlds above, 


love; 


And I yield all to you, 
Who art the only She, 
And in one girl, all womanhood to me. 


Yet some things e’en to thee, I cannot yield 
As that one gift, by which 

On the still warning in the woodside field, 
Thou mad’st existence rich. 
Thou wast the only She, 

And in one girl, all womanhood to me. 


We had talk’d long ; 
And in the topmost firs 

To his nest the white dove floated like a flame; 
And as my lips closed on hers 
Who was the only She, 


And in one girl, all womanhood to me. 


and then a silence came; 


Since when my heart lies by her heart~-not now 
Could I ’twixt hers and mine, 

Now the most love skill’d angel, chose- -sv thou 
In vain would ask for thine! 
Who art the only She, 

And in one girl, all womanhood to me 


Che Snow Fall. 





BY MRS, S. L. OBERHOLTZER,. 





ORO HE air is full of snow flakes; 
A ( The trees are hooded white ; 
Us The shrubbery furred with swansdown 
Bends laughing with delight, 
Half tossing to the windward 
A wreath from ringlets slight. 


The earth is lost in cloud bloom, 
The Winter’s blossoms fair 
Have since the day awakened 
Been floating in the air; 
Been floating, falling, lodging 
And resting everywhere. 





’Tis surely May in Heaven 
That blossoms thus descend. 

Such pure and perfect petals 
The Lord himself must send, 

As emblematic patterns 

With human hopes to blend. 
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A Stratagem. 





BY EMILY READ. 





ff 


Y friend, I have a favor to 
ask.’’ 

‘<I suppose it would be 
only polite to 
say that I feel 
honored by any request you may make. 
But is politeness always the truth or a 
favor ?”’ ; 

‘Spare me a lecture in ethics,’’ Hugh 
said with an impatient shrug. ‘‘I am in 
a difficulty. It may be a life long trouble. 
Isee but one way out of it; and you can 
help me if you only will.” 

I was not enthusiastic ; for I had heard 
a whisper of this trouble, which, if a true 
one, 1 did not see that I could be of use 
tohim. So Isaid: ‘‘I make no promise ; 
but if I can help you, | will.” 

‘‘Perhaps you guess that my wife has 
something to do with my difficulties.” 

‘* At any rate I am not surprised. You 
remember, when you married, I remon- 
strated. A French girl’s ideas of matri- 
mony are so different from ours.’’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ interrupted Hugh. 
“They fall in love with their husbands 
after they are married.”’ 

‘<If they are fortunate, they do.”’ 

“It is not altogether a bad idea,” 
Hugh went on tosay. ‘‘ And really it is 
charming to court your own wife. Far 
better than to yawn in each other’s face, 
and to spy out the flaws in each other’s 
disposition. Then one has so much in 
one’s favor: opportunity, propinquity, 
and— But I did not come to bore you 
with a discourse on French marriages. 
I by no means regret my own venture.” 

“Yet you come for help in a difficul- 
ty,” I said drily. 

‘Precisely; and knowing your good- 
ness of heart I do not fear a refusal. To 
refuse to do a kindness is a pain to you.” 

‘¢One I can very well bear; so do not 
count too much upon my goodness of 
heart.” 

‘*T may at least state my case.” 

‘Certainly,’ for I was really curious 
to hear it. 

“‘It is, as you suggested, about Ger- 
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maine; but much has been caused by 
my own carelessness. You know that 
the child is not twenty, and I am more 
than double her age.”’ 

Again I assent; and finding that there 
is a long story, I take up my knitting. 

‘‘It helps me to listen,’ I said; ‘‘to 
be idle makes me nervous, and therefore 
inattentive.” 

But I had broken the thread of his 
story, and it was a moment before he 
said: 

‘‘You believe that I have made Ger- 
maine happy; at least until now; for I 
acknowledge that there isa cloud between 
us, as yet not bigger than a man’s hand; 
but one that threatens to overwhelm us.’” 

‘‘Hugh,” I said, dropping my knit- 
ting, ‘‘I am not treating you well; forI 
am forcing you to say what must be un- 
pleasant to you. I know perfectly well 
that in the goodness of your heart you 
married a girl with whom you had not 
spoken a dozen words, but whose father 
was your friend; and that she was pen- 
niless, since he had ruined himself by 
gambling. What I censure you for is 
that you did not take better care of one 
so ill prepared for Paris society; and I 
was not surprised when Madame de Lisle 
hinted to me last night that Germaine 
"ee 

There was a look of such keen pain on 
my friend’s face that I did not end my 
sentence ; but took up my knitting again. 

‘«The one thing you should have taught 
Germaine to avoid is cards, knowing as 
you did that all the men in her family 
were gamblers,’’ I said presently. 

‘‘But I never thought of a girl’s in- 
heriting such a taint; and one can go no- 
where in Paris, in these days, where they 
do not play.”’ 

‘«The women play more recklessly than 
the men.’’ I said, drily, ‘‘Your best 
plan would have been to take your bride 
home to liye.” 

‘*Lock the stable after the horse is 
stolen. I could have managed far bet- 
ter, I admit. But unluckily my poor 
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Germaine is already bewitched by the 
fearful demon, chance; and I see but 
one way of escape.”’ 

‘«« And it is!”’ 

«« A secret as yet.”’ 

‘¢I beg your pardon, I did not mean 
to be inquisitive,’ I said, offended. 

‘¢Please put down your knitting and 
listen. I have an idea that I can lay this 
ugly devil; but I must do it in my own 
way, through what I know to be Ger- 
maine’s strongest feeling: her gratitude. 
Tne favor I wish you to do me is to go 
with Germaine to Madame Tesse.”’ 

‘*Where the women play until day- 
light? If that is the favor, I must say 
it is an immense one.”’ 

‘‘Yet yon will go. You need not play. 
It may amuse you to look on.”’ 

‘Certainly, I should not play; and I 
am, as you infer, too old to be gossiped 
about. Yet I doubt my being amused.”’ 

‘¢ Yet you will go?”’ 

*‘] have not the least influence over 
Germaine,” I said, disliking to refuse ; 
but not more so than to promise to do as 
he wished. 

“But Ido not wish you to influence. 
All Task is that you will go with Ger- 
maine to Madame Tesse’s salon.” 

‘‘You forget that by doing soI coun- 
tenance a thing I disapprove of,”’ I began. 

‘‘T forget nothing but that you have 
always been kind; that I am in great 
trouble; and that no one else can help 
me.”’ 

After that, how could I help saying I 
would do as he wished? 

The evening we were to go to Madame 
Tesse’s, I dined at Hugh’s. Germaine 
looked pretty; but I thought I detected 
an air of weariness and ennui. The din- 
ner was made perfect in its way, and 
Hugh was in excellent spirits—showing a 
dozen little quiet attentions to his wife 
that would have done credit to a lover. 
But she seemed more like a guest than 
mistress of her own house; and it was 
plainly to be seen that she had nothing 
more to do with the dinner than to eat it. 

No wonder the child was_ bored. 
Brought up in the country on very small 
means; and, like Cinderella of old, sud- 
denly metamorphosed into a fine society 
dame. I would have turned to écarté 
myself under the circumstances. 








A STRATAGEM. 





Hugh was not going with us. He had 
a business engagement, he said. Ger. 
maine offered to stay at home; but he 
would not hear of her doing so. 

It was my first visit to Madame Tesse’s 
salon, and I confess my impressions were 
far from disagreeable. ‘lhere was no 
crowd; every one was cheerful; and the 
conversation was general. If the witty 
things said were well studied beforehand, 
they seemed delightfully unpremeditated. 
The most apt at repartee was a certain 
M.de Latour. He had been absent from 
Paris a long time, my next neighbor re- 
marked to me; and also that he was 
equally brilliant in conversation and at 
écarté. 

It was eleven o’clock, when, as if by 
some magnetic attraction, the guests 
moved to the card-tables. ‘To my sur- 
prise Germaine refused to play; and, it 
was equally to my surprise, no one urged 
her. Presently she left her seat by me, 
and went to the table where M. de La- 
tour was playing. Ina few minutes sie 
was evidently interested in the game. A 
bright pink spot glowed on both of her 
cheeks; the hand that rested on the 
back of M. de Latour’s chair trembled; 
her eyes gleamed with excitement. I did 
not see M. de Latour speak to her; though 
more than once he attracted her attention 
to the card he was about to play. 
~ So the evening wore on. The clocks 
on the different mantel-pieces chimed out 
one. I grew tired, and was crossing the 
room to find Germaine and propose going 
home, when I saw her take a seat just 
vacated, and began playing with M. de 
Latour. I forgot my weariness, and 
watched her with interest. The pink in 
her cheeks flamed into carmine, her eyes 
fairly blazed, and she played with haste, 
and, I imagined, recklessly. Certainly a 
demon possessed her. There was no 
tearing her away; and I had to wait un- 
til day dawned. She must have lost 
frightfully ; but it was the game, not gain, 
that possessed her. 

I absolutely refused to go with Ger- 
maine to Madame Tesse’s again; and I 
frankly told Hugh that I considered it 
wicked to do so. But he was sosure'that 
he knew what he was about; that he was 
wiser than I; that I at last relented, 
though with by no means an easy con- 
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science. I was glad that the third even- 
ing ended the visits. Every evening 
Germaine had played with M. de Latour, 
and had lost heavily. The third time 
the sun was up when we left Madame 
Tesse’s; and 1 hadscarcely fallen asleep 
when my maid woke me with a message 
from Germaine. Rather, it was a de- 
spairing note begging me to come to her 
at once. Hugh was away, and she must 
see me before he returned. Jeanne made 
mea cup Of coffee whilst I dressed ; and 
I found the carriage waiting for me. 

It was very much what I expected. M. 
de Latcur had asudden call upon him for 
money, and he had presented his little 
account in the shape of a most charming 
note. But the amount was anything but 
charming ; for in three nights Germaine 
had lost no less than three hundred thou- 
sand francs. She had not brought Hugh 
adot, as do most French girls ; and though 
he was a well-off man, he was by no means 
a millionaire. 

The position was a trying one; but I 
could see nothing to be done but for 
Germaine to confess everything to Hugh. 
I felt he had been much to blame in al- 
lowing her to go to Madame Tesse’s ; and 
though he was rather heavily punished, 
he ought to be lenient. But I did not 
feel inclined to forgive myself for the 
part I had played; so I was more sympa- 
thetic than I might have been under 
other circumstances. 

I was as much startled as Germaine 
when we heard Hugh running up stairs, 
asa bay might do. I cannot do justice 
to the scene. It was so dramatic, so in- 
tensely French, at least on Germaine’s 
part. For before Hugh knew what she 
was about, she had thrown herself on her 
knees, and was sobbing out a most be- 
wildering confession. Hugh behaved 
admirably, placed her comfortably on the 
sofa, and did his best to reassure her. 
So, between us both, with a good measure 
of his own wit, the position of things 
was explained at last. 

I thought Hugh took the loss very 
coolly, when one considered the amount. 
But he might have reflected that his own 
methods had brought much of the trouble 
on him, and that he should have inter- 
dicted Madame Tesse’s salon instead of 
encouraging it. 
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‘¢What will you do?”’ I asked. 

‘‘There is nothing to do but to pay 
the money.”’ 

‘*T am not sure that I would. It looks 
very much like a swindle. It is a large 
sum to lose in three nights. It sounds to 
my ear much more like a story from the 
Arabian Nights than an event in this 
century. Besides, Germaine must have 
been ignorant of the sums she was losing, 
and M. de Latour must have taken ad- 
vantage of her simplicity.” 

‘‘There is no proof that he won un- 
fairly. But of course I will make due 
inquiries. For the rest,’’ he added, with 
the air of a hero, ‘‘my wife’s debts are 
my own.”’ 

Germaine’s sobs became more vehe- 
ment, and Hugh was alarmed. 

‘«Calm yourself, my child,” he said 
with kindness. ‘‘We are not altogether 
ruined ; there is enough left to maintain 
us. Listen, Germaine. I have an estate, 
not a very large one, and I fear you will 
find it remote, for it is in the mountains 
of Virginia’-—(He might as well have 
said Kamtschatka, as far as Germaine was 
concerned )—‘‘ There we can have com- 
fort, but neither luxury nor Paris.’’ 

“ Ah, but I detest Paris, and adore the 
country. I was never happier than when 
I had to gather the fruit, feed the poultry, 
and make the omlet fordinner. No, I will 
not repine, unless it be when I think that 
I am your jailor, and that but for my 
folly you might live where you pleased.” 

I left them quite reconciled to their 
altered fortune; and I greatly approved 
of the journey to the Virginia plantation. 

But Hugh astonished me be by the 
quiet way he took the loss; for I have 
always considered him a little near, as the 
Scotch say, though he spent his money as 
a gentleman should, and now he was part- 
ing with more than half his fortune with- 
out even making a wry face. 

We are of very small importance in the 
big world. Hugh and Germaine were 
scarcely missed in Paris, when like the 
Arabs they folded their tents and silently 
stole away. I never felt easy as to the 
part I had played in the little drama; and 
I told Hugh so when I bade him good- 
bye. ‘‘Come and see us next summer, 
and see for yourself whether you have 
done us an injury,’’ he said, cheerfully. 
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But it was many summers before I re- 
turned home. 

When I did, Hugh was the first friend 
to claim a visit from me, Germaine add- 
ing acharming little postscript remind- 
ing me of my promise. 

I do not intend to describe Hugh’s 
home, lovely as it was. I found the house 
small, but comfortable, and Hugh an 
authority as a farmer in the county. Ger- 
maine too was as busy as a country house- 
keeper, five miles from a store, and with 
servants who scouted her methods, was 
bound tobe. Herthrifty French ways left 
her no time to feel bored; and I noticed 
the pink color and bright eyes whenever 
there was a new brood of chickens or 
swarm of bees to be looked after. Old 
Dinah held her house-keeping in con- 
tempt, and thought her omelets and pot- 
an-fen a poor substitute for fried chicken 
on bachelors; for Dinah had a negro’s 
contempt for economy. 

It was a lovely morning, and Germaine 
brought the basket of peas she had just 
gathered, and joined meas I sat on the 
bench Hugh had placed under the great 
shade tree, because I fancied the view 
from that point. I sat idly watching 
Germaine as she adroitly opened the crisp 
hulls, and with a little movement of her 
thumb sent the small, green peas merrily 
rolling over each other in the bowl on her 
lap. Hugh joined us, having ridden five 
miles for the mail; one attention quite 
thrown away upon me, since I had no 
letters. Germaine was equally indifferent, 
though she had a letter from Paris, which 
she delared she had no time to read. In 
fact, after she had persuaded Hugh to 
read it aloud, she interrupted him every 
few minutes in her endeavors to frighten 
away the venturesome chickens, who were 
curious as to the contents of the bowl, 
evidently expecting something more to 
their taste than peas. 

I don’t think there was ‘anything to 
interest us in the letter ; or perhapsthe old 
life in Paris was too remote. But a few 
lines written across the face of it at last ar- 
rested our attention. Madame Tessé had 
the night before died very suddenlyof ap- 
poplexy. In fact, she had dropped dead at 
the écarté table; her death, the effect, it 
was believed, of a run of bad luck and 
large losses. 
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I confess the account brought vividly 
before me the three nights 1 had spent 


at her salon. The lights, the people, 
the supper on the convenient buf- 
fet, Germaine with her brilliant eyes and 
the two red spots on her cheeks, and M. 
de Latour playing so successfully, yet so 
calmly. I wondered if Germaine also re- 
membered, and, glancing at her, I saw the 
two spots of carmine burning up into her 
cheeks. : 

‘¢ Ah,” she said, ‘is it not horrible? 
To die at a card table. AndI, mon ami, 
from what have you not saved me ?”’ 

Dinah would have had cause of annoy- 
ance if I had not rescued the bowl of 
peas from the expectant chickens, for 
both Germaine’s hands were clasped on 
Hugh’s broad shoulder. 

‘‘And you never regret Paris, my 
child?”’ he asked, I thought, with foolish 
anxiety. 

‘‘Regret? Ah, no; I was never so 
truly happy as now.” 

‘¢In spite of poverty ?”’ 

‘‘We are not suffering,’ she answered 
with a smile. 

The pan was growing warm, and Dinah 
must secure the peas, sol rose to take 
them to her. But Hugh detained me as 
much by a look as by the grasp on my 
dress. 

‘¢ Germaine!’’ he asked, ‘‘ if we were 
rich once more; that is, if I had the 
money I paid M. de Latour, would you 
wish to go back to Paris?”’ 

‘« Never,’’ she said. 

‘Not if I could afford to?” 

‘¢ Not if you could buy all France.’’ 

‘¢ But why ?”’ 

‘“‘I am happy here; what more can 
one wish for ?”’ 

‘¢ But I have the money.” 

‘< Yes?” indifferently. 

‘¢Do you not wish to know how I re- 
gained it?” 

‘*No, I care nothing about it,’’ she 
said, with decision. 

“ But I do,” I said. 

‘‘Hugh, tell me honestly, where did 
you first know M. de Latour?”’ 

‘¢T have known him ever since I can 
remember anything.”’ 

‘¢Before you went abroad; perhaps 
when you were still in petticoats. I 
thought as much ; or at least I have had my 
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doubts, particularly when I recalled how 
excellent you used to be at a masquerade.”’ 

‘*My dear Germaine, your husband is 
an immense fraud, I hear.’’ 

‘« How can you say such things, when 
you know he is the very soul of honor ?”’ 

‘¢ But we do not always know him; at 
least there was a time when we failed to 
recognize him.” 

‘*Now that is what Hugh calls non- 
sense ”’ 

‘Hugh, confess,’ I said severely, 
‘‘Who was M. de Latour ?”’ 

‘¢ Your humble servant, a pair of spec- 
tacles, a little rotundity, fa wig, and cos- 
metics, and lo! not only one’s best 
friend, but the wife of one’s bosom does 
not know one.”’ 

‘Do not be so sure of your friend’s 
blindness. At least I had a suspicion. I 
never could understand how you could 


’ 


lose so much money with so much equa- 
nimity.”’ 

‘I on the contrary suffered horribly. 
It was an awful risk; but I saw no other 
way to rescue Germaine.”’ 

‘But I do not comprehend; who was 
this M. de Latour ?’’ asked Germaine. 

‘* Dearest, you will forgive the decep- 
tion, for I did all for yoursake. If I had 
not won the money we would not have 
come here, might never have truly known 
each other, might—”’ 

But I found there was no longer a grasp 
on my dress; so I went to find Dinah, 
and deliver over to her the bowl of peas. 
Lovers, whether married or single, are 
odd! Poh! One would fancy, to hear 
Hugh, that he was excusing himself to Ger- 
maine for saving her from such an awful 
fate as poor Madame Tesse’s, and for not 
permitting her to lose a fortune at écarté. 
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AUTHOR OF GEMINI, NO NAME SERIES, 


ETURNING nightly from the sordid 
at strife, 

CGY The rush, the din, the greed of city life, 
Four angels meet me in my country home; 

Four angels greet me, “« Ah, no longer roam !” 
First, SOLITUDE, as my tired steps invade 

The solemn temple of the pine woods shade; 
Deep lie the russet needles ’neath my tread, 
Majestic wave the branches o’er my head, 
Their soft susurrus 1s the only sound, 

And I alone enjoy the peace profound. 





Then, SILENCE comes to soothe my weary brain 
Like cool hands pressed on temple’s throbbing 
pain; 
Next, gentle SHADE, with twilight curtains grey 
Comes to replace the glow and glare of day; 
Like snow on snow her soft successions fall 
First dim, then grey, then dusk, then darkened all. 
And last, sweet SLEEP, most blessed of the four— 
In soft arms folding, bears me from the shore, 
Of earthly strife, to dreamland far away 
Where lapped I linger till the dawn of day. 





. The Web of Death. 





BY F, COMMINS EDWARDS, 





~OFTLY, from his narrow casement, steals the yellow evening light ; 
@And the last belated Hours plume their lingering wings for flight. 
Fields of home and loving faces flit before his fading eye; 
And, again, the Long Forgotten sings her drowsy lullaby ; 
While the sisters, Sleep and Darkness, swift their dusky shuttles ply, 
Weaving in and out their meshes, lighter than the morning’s breath ; 
More enduring than the mountains—weaving him the Web of Death. 
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‘6 AS WE LOVE THE DEAD!”’ 
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OR a moment, after Kate had 
curbed her horse to a slower 
gait, she felt she must ride 
back, and throwing herself at 

Louis’ feet in the old childish attitude, 

beg his pardon for that cruel blow, she 

had given both hand and heart. She saw 
with the horror, that is the keenest pun- 
ishment to those who act from violent 
impulse, that the lash drew the blood to 
the surface of the shapely hand, and she 
felt shaken by the terrible look of grief 
and anger that swept Louis’ face. She 
knew she had been false to herself, as well 
as to him, for no one in the world so 
deserved or possessed her high esteem. 

Why had she heeded the poison of Ted 

b wman’s words? Why encouraged them 

to.°el the ignoble desire to revenge words 

spok.1 by Louisin a moment of excite- 
ment, years ago. The utter falseness of 
her conduct appeared now in its true light. 

She turned her horse, as if to go back, 

but caught Guy Myddleton’s glance. She 

was a proud defiant girl again in a 

moment. 

‘‘You think I have behaved like a 
fiend,’’ she said, fiercely. 

‘*T fear you have lost the friendship of 
the man of all others deserving your high 
regard,’’ he returned, gravely. 

‘Shall Ireturn and crave pardon for 
my ill-temper?”’ 

‘«That is for you to decide.”’ 

‘«But if I tell you he persisted in a 
proposal very distasteful to me, and pushed 
his assumed authority too far?’”’ 

‘Pardon me, Kate, if I say that all my 
acquaintance with Louis Marchant only 
makes me doubt any slur you thus cast 
upon his discretion.” 

‘¢You doubt me, Guy?’’ 

‘‘You were angry, Kate.” 

‘“‘And should go back and beg his 
pardon, promising to become his submis- 
sive wife, or slave, as he may desire. 
Come! I will return.” 


‘‘No, Kate, I also doubt if any man 
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living, could forgive the insult you offer- 
ed Marchant just now. I would kill a 
woman, rather than marry her, with the 
memory of that blow to haunt me.”’ 

She checked her horse, her face grown 
white from forehead to chin. 

‘*Not if you really loved me—I mean 
loved a woman, Guy. Youcould not—” 

‘“<If I loved her so well, it was like 
giving up life, to yield her, she should 
never be wife, or friend of mine from that 
hour. I should wish to preserve my self- 
respect.”’ 

*¢ You are harsh, Guy.”’ 

‘*T am just, Kate, grant me that.”’ 

She was silent, biting her white lip 
nervously. ‘Then she broke her whip in 
twain, with a quick movement, and flung 
it from her. 

‘‘Let us talk of more cheerful things, 
Guy,’’she said in a cool steady tone; 
‘*there is nothing bores mé like an ex- 
hausted topic. Even the weather is a 
pleasing variety, and is not the October 
foliage beautiful ?”’ 

And in the face of the pain lurking in 
her eyes, Guy could only admire her 
courage. 

She did not return to Elmwood that 
night. Mr. Windom grew anxious, to- 
ward nine o’clock, and the appearance 
of Guy Myddleton later in the even- 
ing made Laura cry nervously : 

‘‘Guy, you have come to tell us of 
some accident ?”’ 

‘*No, not exactly. Kate was rather 
reckless in her riding to-day, and gota 
slight tumble, twisting her ankle. It is 
really nothing to be alarmed about,’’ as 
Ted started up at once; ‘‘she will remain 
at Greytower to-night. Florence and 
the lads are plastering her with vinegar 
and brown paper, while Gould has re- 
turned to the city for some special rem- 
edy. Iwant to see you alone, Marchant. 
That is my errand to-night.’’ 

Louis, who had betrayed no interest in 
the history of Kate’s accident, led the 
way to the library. Guy handed him a 
small note. 

‘*Dear Louis,” it read, ‘come to me 
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to-morrow at eleven. I must see you. 
Ever in penitence, Katherine.” 

Louis walked to the desk and wrote 
his reply : 

‘‘You must pardon me if I refuse the 
request for an interview, made in the 
note handed me by Mr. Myddleton. 
Compliance with such a request would 
only lead to endless pain for us both, and 
add another bitter memory to those of 
the past. I cannot say I shall cease to 
love you. That would be adding false- 
hood to the catalogue of mysins. But 
believe me when I say I wish you to look 
upon my words to-day as the mad folly 
of amoment. Forget them, as you will 
soon forget, yours in all sincerity, Louis 
Windom Marchant.” 

Guy Myddleton laid a hand on Louis’ 
shoulder, as he received the note from 
him. ‘* Louis, do not throw away any 
chance of happiness through false pride. 
Kate is very penitent.”’ 

For reply Louis lifted his right hand 
with the scarlet welt upon it. 

‘<I confess it was unpardonable in my 
own eyes. But Louis, old fellow, pride 
is one thing, and life’s happiness another. 
I’ve been among the shoals myself. You 
are quite sure you will not regret this 
note P”’ 

‘¢ Quite sure,’’ Louis said, steadily. 

Yet Laura, who fathomed the secret of 
his white sad face, heard him pace the 
floor of his room all night. 

The following ‘day, Kate returned. 
She limped somewhat as she leaned on 
Langdon Gould, and threw one arm over 
Robert Myddleton’s shoulders in de- 
scending from the carriage. But a dia- 
mond quivered upon her left hand, and 
only one glance into Langdon Gould’s 
radiant face was necessary toknow who had 
placed it there. 

It was impossible to mistake the cause 
of the estrangement between Kate and 
Louis, or for the family to ignore the 
painful. awkward truth. Mrs. Marchant 
was filled with indignation; first, with 
Louis for his stupidity in subjecting him- 
self to Kate’s whim; at Kate for her in- 
solence in rejecting such an offer; and, 
finally, at Laura for her lack of sympathy 
for all save Louis. Mr. Windom bore 
his disappointment in silence ; but Kate 
knew and felt, whenever she looked into 
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his face, that she had darkened two lives 
through the desire for one ugly moment 
of revenge. Mr. Windom spoke once, 
and stung her to the quick. 

‘*You have your father’s heart, and 
your mother’s face. It is a cursed in- 
heritance.”’ 

Kate shrank from him, and a night 
spent in an agony of weeping followed, 
only to find her more flippantly gay the 
nextday, and irresistibly charming in Mr. 
Gould’s eyes. Greatly to Mr. Gould’s 
chagrin she refused to have her engage- 
ment announced. 

‘‘Wait,’’ she said, ‘‘ you may grow 
tired of me.” 

‘‘Impossible, my darling. How can 
you imagine it.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps it will be easier for you to 
imagine I may grow tired of you. Grant 
that I had best be weary before, than af- 
ter we have repeated the marriage service. 
Afterthoughts are rather awkward in cases 
of matrimony.” 

‘<You speak so lightly, Kate,’’ he said 
reproachfully. 

‘¢ What ! fault finding already? What 
will it be a year hence? Donot hurry 
me, Langdon; remember the old adage 
about repenting at leisure.”’ 

Nor was Langdon Gould’s bliss unalloy- 
ed, for aspirit of mischief seemed to dom- 
inate his lovely fancé, and when she found 
him jealous of Ted. Bowman, and every 
other man who entered her presence, 
she gloried in tormenting himto the verge 
of distraction. This led to more than 
one lovers’ quarrel. 

November took them all to the city, 
and deprived Kate of Mrs. Myddleton’s 
gentleinfluence. That lady was infinitely 
distressed at the engagement between Mr. 
Gould and Kate. She had done all in 
her power to prevent it, and looked upon 
it as a.mistake on both sides. Louis re- 
mained at Avon with Mr. Windom, go- 
ing occasionally to the city for a week. 
To him Florence confided her fears re- 
garding any happiness to arise from such 
an alliance; but she found him taciturn 
and seemingly indifferent. | 

‘¢Guy,’’ she said to her husband after- 
ward, ‘‘I believe he really has grown to 
loathe Kate.” 


‘¢ Perhaps he is wise. She has devilish 


little heart to overlook him for G ou'd. 
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But it is not our affair, Mignon; let them 
‘dree their own weird.’”’ 

But one day Louis was surprised by a 
call from Langdon Gould. He had only 
a formal acquaintance with the youth; 
but he received him with the courtesy 
that marked every act of Louis’ life. 

‘¢T know you are surprised, Mr. Mar- 
chant, by a call from me; but I have 
come to ask a favor of you,’’ said Gould, 
impetuously. 

‘‘In what way can I serve you?”’ 

‘¢Through your influence with Miss 
Hathorne. Have a cigar? No? well, 
let us talk without then; but I always get 
on best when smoking. Kate is very 
headstrong.” 

‘« Very,”’ said Louis drily. 

«* Ah—yes—I see you understand me, 
exactly. Now she respects your opinion. 
She told me you had always stood in 
light of her father, or guardian; an el- 
derly brother sort of a chap, don’t you 
know.” 

‘* Certainly,”’ said Louis aloud, adding 
mentally, ‘‘the impudent young puppy !” 

‘‘Now Kate has determined to take 
part in some amateur theatricals to be 
given in December. All for sweet char- 
ity of course. But it isthe Thespe Club, 
and will be given at the theatre in truly 
professional style. And they give one 
one of Sardou’s plays. Of course it is 
quite comme il faut, to ape the leading 
stars, nowadays; but I be hanged if I will 
have my future wife’s name hawked about 
the streets as the beauty of the hour, and 
compared to Lily Langtry, and other pro- 
fessionals. I won’t have it!” 

‘¢Have you told Miss Hathorne as 
much ?”’ 

‘Oh! come now, Marchant,” with a 
confiding smile, ‘‘ Kate wouldn’t stand 
just those words. I protested, and she 
grew angry. She is just a little hot-tem- 
pered at times.”’ 

‘¢ But how can I serve you ?” 

‘IT simply want you to goto her and 
ask her to give this all up.”’ 

«« My dear, young sir, you greatly over- 
rate my influence. In fact nothing I say 
“will ever move Miss Hathorne in her 
present resolution.” 

‘*And I think otherwise. She has a 
faith in your opinion. That is a good 
fellow, oblize me by speaking to her.”’ 





‘‘Really, Mr. Gould, I must decline 
such an office.”’ 

‘“* Now let me show you what I object 
to so strongly,’’ and Gould thrust a news- 
paper into Louis’ hand. 

As Louis read his face flamed. ‘‘Why 
the devil didn’t you tell me young Creigh- 
ton played with her? I thought no pro- 
fessionals were admitted in the ‘Thespe.’” 

“<I thought you knew Mr. Olds had fallen 
ill, and they had to have Creighton fill 
his place. Kate silenced me by saying 
Creighton was an old friend; that she 
knew him as a child.”’ 

‘Thank you; that is true, but I will 
see Kate at once. Pardon my abruptness. 
I will do all I can to help you.” 

**You are awfully good. If it was any- 
thing but this infernal French play— 
‘¢Leave it to me; she shall not take 
part.” 

Even had Louis been more reluctant 
than he was, the unpleasant task would have 
devolved upon him. Mr. Windom begged 
him to do what he could to deter Kate 
from her resolution. It seemed to hurt 
the old man sorely to have her name as- 
sociated with the theatre in any manner. 
Louis sought Kate’s presence that even- 
ing. He remembered all she had told 
him of the young actor, the day of their 
ride three years ago, and he was stirred 
to a jealousy unawakened by her regard 
for any other of her admirers. He knew 
this man had been the hero of her child- 
hood. She came slowly to him in the 
library, clad for a large ball she was to 
attend, the shimmering folds of ivory 
satin falling about her, leaving the lovely 
neck and arms exposed, white against the 
creamy fairness of her neck, and caught 
in her dark hair were two or three scarlet 
roses. He stood gravely regarding her. 

‘‘You wished to see me?” she asked. 
‘*T have an engagement at ten. I can 
give you just half an hour.” 

‘Thanks, I have only a few words to 
say in regard to these theatricals. I am 
going to make the last request I shall 
probably ever annoy you with. I ear- 
nestly desire, Katherine, that you forego 
the pleasure of playing the role of the 
Baroness for the ‘‘‘Thespe’’ Club. It is 
not my intention to plead with you. I 
simply beg you, by your faith in my 
judgment, to trust me when [ask that for 
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your own sake, as well as for your friends 
and family, that you give up this folly.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry that it is impossible to 
listen to you. To refuse at this late date 
would be dishonorable. We play Monday 
night.”’ 

He winced at her professional manner. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Kate,’”’ he said, 
losing his steady tone, ‘‘do not speak 
thus. LothasI amtoplace myself before 
you, clothed even in a little brief author- 
ity, you must bear with me. Not only 
my personal pride in the matter, for my- 
self I never hope to appeal to you again—”’ 

“Why not, Louis? It might prove 
effective.’’ She looked at him from under 
her long lashes, a smile just trembling on 
her lip. 

‘Katherine, you speak to me thus? 
the promised wife of Langdon Gould !”’ 

‘And he sends you to gain a promise 
he failed to extract. The coward !”’ 

‘Have you nosense of honor? For the 
sake of the child, Kate Hathorne, of 
whom I was once fond, leave me a shred 
of respect for you.” 

‘‘What does it matter,’’ she said 
wearily, and ina reckless tone. ‘‘Your re- 
spect and love are both dead, or you 
would not treat me as you have of late. 
What is my bond with Langdon Gould ? 
He loves my face, my social repute. He 
only cares about this matter, because his 
conventional soul cannot tolerate my 
friendship for Basil Creighton, the actor, 
as if I would fling an old friend aside to 
gratify a rew lover.” 

‘‘He is your future husband, Kate, 
and has the authority and privilege to 
object in this matter. This Creighton—”’ 

‘Is the man, whom next to yourself, 
I trust and honor as I do no one else. 
He was the one bright memory of days 
of darkness and poverty. I will never 
give up my regard for him.” 

‘‘No one asks that, Kate. I do not 
propose to pass any judgment upon him. 
You know whether the réle you play with 
him is one that calls forth respect or 
condemnation in a moral sense. I seek 
to make this interview as little painful as 
possible to us both.”’ 

‘‘They have driven you to adisagreeable 
task, just as they always used to thrust 
my wrong-doings upon you, for rebuke. 
But I shall soon cease to trouble you. I 
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shall teach you all to hate me, and show 
you how unworthy I am of any one’s 
high regard.” 

‘‘Kate, Kate, give over that bitter 
tone. As I love you, I cannot bear to 
hear it. Had you been less wilful, had I 
been older, better fitted to guide you, 
when you came tous. Had my mother 
—but no one is to blame, but my selfish 
desire to escape care. That is all past— 
a neglected duty, rising like a ghost, to 
confront me. But, Kate, as I cannot 
entreat you for my sake in honor, let me 
implore you for the sake of ‘lang syne’ 
and the man you intend to marry to lis- 
ten to me.”’ 

She turned from him, and he saw her 
bosom heave with stifled sobs. 

‘‘Ask it for your own sake, Louis; 
ask it in the name of the love I shall al.- 
ways bear you; ask it in the love you 
once felt for me, and I yield. Save me, 
Louis, from myself. Oh, if I dared tell 
you all.”’ 

‘«Tell me nothing,’’ he returned ina 
voice shaken and low. 

‘¢You tempt me now to forget honor, 
and take a base advantage of the man 
who trusts us both. I came her to-night 
to plead his cause, not my own. Your 
own act has set a seal upon my lips, and 
stretched this gulf between us.’ 

There was a pause, then she drew 
Langdon Gould’s ring from her finger, 
and flung it from her. He regarded her 
steadily for a moment, then picking up 
the ring, replaced it on the trembling 
hand. 

‘Your honor, Kate. Sacrifice happi- 
ness, love, all else rather than lose this, 
Be true to your last vow, at least an hour. 
Let this—and this,’’ touching his right 
hand, ‘‘ be the last childish acts of your 
life.” 

‘«But oh! Louis, you alone can save me. 
Icannot marry Langdon Gould. Help 
me, Louis, help me to escape. 

‘¢Can you not see how unmerciful such 
an appeal becomes?’’ 

He bent toward her, reading the misery 
in her eyes, the appealing love and dis- 
tress. Then she sank upon her knees 
burying her face in her hands. She 
heard his voice, as if it was at a great 
distance. 


‘‘T will go away Kate. I was—wrong 
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—it was a mistake—to ask me to see you 
—speak to you. I have no right after 
what you have told me—to-night. You 
know I must go. I cannot stay.”’ 

‘¢But oh! Louis, you love me?”’ 

He bent down and she felt his lips 
touch her shoulder lightly. 

‘¢ As we love the dead, Kate, with no 
hope in this life! As we love the dead!” 

And then the door closed upon him, 
and she seemed borne away by the weight 
and misery dragging at her heart. Half 
an hour later, they found her lying on 
the floor insensible, the petals of the scar- 
let roses from her hair lying like drops 
of blood across her fair breast. 

XII. 
‘‘’ DANGEROUS GAME.”’ 

A flutter of silk and satin, swansdown 
and fans, faint odors of musk, or hot- 
house flowers, the steady murmur of well- 
modulated voices and the rustle of play- 
bills. This was the scene before the cur- 
tain of the theatre the evening the Thespe 
Club was to astound the fashionable world 
with their performance of the play of 
‘‘A Dangerous Game.”’ 

Miss Hathorne’s name, the reigning 
beauty of two seasons, was on the bills, 
and not a little speculation was afloat re- 
garding her reported engagement to 
Langdon Gould. People pointed him 
out in the box where he sat with Miss 
Hathorne’s cousin and aunt. Mrs. Mar- 
chant had decided that for Langdon’s 
sake they must be present. People would 
only observe their absence, and surmise 
about it. Enough had already been re- 
called regarding Kate’s father and his 
wonderful talent. Old men and women 
had been reminiscing very unpleasantly 
to Mrs. Marchant’s mind, but quite to 
their own satisfaction. 

“They have a tremendous house. I 
wish it was well over,’”’ said Mr. Gould, 
crushing his programme nervously. 

‘¢ | wonder how Kate feels,’’ said Laura. 
‘*Why is not that Guy and Florence 
Myddleton? Yes, and Louis is with 
them.”’ 

‘*Your brother opposed the play so 
strongly, I hardly thought he would 
countenance the performance.”’ 

‘*So did others oppose it,’’ returned 
Laura, archly, ‘‘ yet all are present. ‘It 
is a way Kate has with people. She is so 
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original even in her transgressions that 
every one is curious to know after all how 
she will emerge from them.”’ 

Louis looked up just then, and, catching 
her glance, smiled in response to her 
quick nod. . 

‘«¢ Your brother looks very ill; have you 
observed it ?”’ said Langdon. 

‘©No, does he? He is a little pale to- 
night. He returns to Germany in two 
weeks. He finds this climate very try- 
ing,’’ said Laura. 

‘‘He is a royal good fellow, isn’t he 
though,” continued Langdon. ‘‘I never 
met any one I liked better.’’ 

At this moment a boy appeared at the 
box-door with a note for Mr. Gould. He 
frowned with displeasure. It contained 
a request from Kate, that he should escort 
her cousin home after the play, as she 
had promised to attend, with Mr. 
Creighton, a supper given by the Club 
immediately after the performance. 

More than one breath was painfully 
drawn, when the curtain rose, and Kate 
made her first appearance as the Baroness, 

Her acting was simple and natural, as 
she plead with the youthful lover to re- 
store the letters written in a foolish mo- 
ment, when both fancied themselves in 
love. Her avowed love for her husband 
and desire to spare him all knowledge of 
their foolish flirtation was skilfully dis- 
played. 

The interest of the play was intense 
during the first act; but as the play gath- 
ered strength, as suspected and miserable 
through the imprudence of her youth, 
the Baroness faced her husband, and the 
former lover sought to shield her by pro- 
claiming himself a common thief, the 
applause grew long and loud. 

Basil Creighton was a favorite actor 
in New York that season, and he played 
the youthful lover with a nice perception 
of the delicate part. The scenes between 
Kate and Creighton were very well done. 
They were brought before the curtain at 
the close of the third act. 

‘‘Your brother has left the theatre,” 
said Langdon, as the applause rang loudly 
upon their appearance together before 
the footlights. 

‘<Louis is so sensitive about matters of 
this nature. I wonder he tried to come,” 
returned Laura. 
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But Louis was being conducted by a 
anarrow alley to the door leading to the 
sage. A boy had thrust a note into his 
hand, reading as follows: 

‘Follow the bearer of this note. I 
must speak with you. 

‘¢ Basi CREIGHTON.” 

The boy led him to the door of a 
dressing-room just off the stage, and 
tapped lightly. 

‘‘Come in, Mr. Marchant,’’ said a 
voice within, and Louis obeyed, to find 
himself in the presence of an exceedingly 
handsome man, about two years his 
senior. He evidently had been touching 
his face up with a little powder and 
rouge, for he held the cloth in his left 
hand, as he extended his right to Louis. 

“T have only a few moments, but my 
reasons are imperative for wishing to see 
you. You are Miss Hathorne’s uncle, 
or guardian? I confess I expected to see 
an older man.”’ 

‘T am her cousin.”’ 

“Yes? forgive me for finishing my 
make up, as I talk. It is deucedly hot 
on the stage, and the rouge zz//run. Do 
you know your cousin is contemplating a 
very mad act?” 

‘I do not understand you.” 

‘‘T have tried reason, and failed to 
move her, and I now resort to stratagem. 
Kate is a charming girl, and I am heart 
wholely devoted to her. She seems to 
have gotten into a bad box about this 
young puppy Gould, and in order to es- 
cape the whole business, and get away 
from the bondage of her social life, she 
proposes to leave the theatre with me, to- 
night, and return to her old life. Some 
other motive is prompting her besides de- 
votion to the profession. I never knewa 
woman yet without /wo strings around her 
heart.” 

‘Let me understand you. Does Kate 
propose running away with you to escape 
matrimony with some one else?’’ Louis 
spoke with rising ire. 

‘Mr. Marchant,” the young actor 
faced Louis, with great dignity, ‘‘I ama 
gentleman and a man of honor. I have 
sent for you to-night to save you and 
yours from any breath of scandal that 
might attach itself to your name. You 
do not understand Kate Hathorne if you 
think she would do anything really wrong, 





nor do you understand me. I would 
rather kill myself than bring a shadow of 
dishonor upon Martin Hathorne’s daugh- 
ter. Should she go with me to-night, it 
would be to the shelter of my mother’s 
roof, to be under her loving care. She 
thinks, poor girl, to escape bondage by 
this act, and relies on me to help her. 
Knowing the world and its reproach, I 
betray her into your hands. Vow do 
you understand me ?”’ 

‘‘] beg your pardon. But tell me, 
what can I do?” 

‘‘Stand at the outer stage door when 
she comes off in the last act. When you 
see her leave the stage, get into the car- 
riage waiting there. Do not speak until 
she addresses you. You will be driven 
right to the Union depot. Then you 
will just have time to catch the late train 
to Avon. Has she not friends there? It 
will pass as a whim of hers.”’ 

‘‘Yes, the Myddletons return by the 
same train. How can I thank you?” 

Don’t. Only bear in mind, Kate is 
wrought to a desperate measure. You 
have unlimited control over her. She be- 
trayed ¢hat or I should never have had 
the courage to send for you,” 

‘<¢] have always been very fond of her,”’ 
stammered Louis. : 

‘*Good! I wish you were more than 
fond. NowI must go. I hear the bell for 
the last act. Good-night, do not teach 
her to hate me for this treachery, and do 
you remember,’”’ he added with a roguish 
smile, ‘‘actors, like the devil, are often 
not so black as they are painted !”’ 

So saying he wrung Louis’ hand and 
was gone. , 

Fully conscious now that this was the 
act to which Kate had reference, during 
their late interview, as leading to their all 
hating her; shuddering at the abyss upon 
which the girl’s feet trembled, had it not 
been for the timely and honorable con- 
duct of Basil Creighton, Louis took up 
his station by the stage door. But the 
act was a long one, and he walked back 
and forth, nervous and impatient, among 
old scenes and clap-trap elegancies. 
Once a man accosted him with a warn- 
ing. : 
‘¢Be careful not to get near that coil 
of rope, sir. If you drag it a bit it may 
send a lot of trash down on your head.’” 
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‘¢Thank you,’’ returned Louis, care- 
lessly. 

A few moments later he heard the bell 
ring for the curtain at the close of the 
act, and saw Kate come toward him. He 
was in the full light, forgetful of Creigh- 
ton’s caution. A confused sense of the 
part he was to play benumbed his faculties. 
He longed to see Kate safe and sound 
near him. 

She recognized him in an instant and 
paused. Ah, she had not thought of him 
as in the audience. She could not see 
him now. It would shake her purpose. 
She turned, walking swiftly toward the 
fatal coil of rope. She heard him call; 
but walked on, when something rocked 
under her foot, a rushing soundwas n 
her ears, she was swept aside bya strong 
arm; while, borne down bya crash of 
fallen timber, Louis Marchant lay bleed- 
ing and crushed a few feet ahead of her. 


XIII. 
THE BITTER END. 


No one doubted the story of Katherine 
Hathorne’s pallid face, in the miserable 
night that followed. Not Langdon Gould, 
who watched her kneeling at the side of 
that nerveless quiet form, while the doc- 
tors anxiously watched for signs of life. 
Not Basil Creighton, who heard her mur- 
mur, as she bent over Louis in that first 
awful moment :—*‘ As we love the dead— 
oh, my darling—as we love the dead !”’ 

No one questioned her. They did not 
speak to her. They let her kneel by the 
couch, as they had permitted her to pil- 
low his head on her breast, until they 
brought that ghastly stretcher, and bore 
him from the theatre. Laura, clinging to 
Ted, weeping despairingly; Florence, 
standing near her husband, trying to qui- 
et her sobs, as she looked down on Louis 
in that hopeless way; Mrs. Marchant 
strangely quiet and composed in the face 
of this awful calamity; all were there, 
yet no one spoke to her. Who was that 
spoke? it was a strange voice: 

‘‘Take his wife away. She can do no 
good there, and we must know the 
worst.” 

It was one of the strange doctors. 
Someone came and lifted her gently. It 
was Basil Creighton. She bent then, and 
kissed the still face. 
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‘« He is dead,”’ she whispered. ‘Qh! 
Basil, take me away and let me die!” 

He bore her in his arms from the room; 
yet to her, the only real sympathy seeme 


in that strange doctor’s face, who did no jj 


know what she had done. 

Morning brought little encouragement, 
Louis was seriously injured. Even the 
bodily injuries were great had the troubk 
with the head been less. As it was he 
aroused to feeble delirium. 

The strange physician, whom no om 
had the heart to enlighten, insisted ‘the 
wife’’ should be recalled; and all wer 
relieved to find Kate’s presence and light 
touch served to check the unquiet mutter. 
ing. One arm was broken in two places, 
and there seemed internal injuries, It 
was hard to tell how Kate had escaped, 
save that Louis had been very quick, and 
thrown Kate from him by weight of his 
body. 

Slowly, and with long pauses, he wa 
brought back to life, and the day came 
when he no longer seemed to need the 
gentle touch of ‘‘ the wife”’ to recall him 

Laura was with him one of these days, 
when she saw his glance restlessly seek 
the door. ‘* Where is Kate,’’ he asked, 
faintly. 

‘¢ She has gone out for fresh. air. She 
is so thin and wan with watching ! 
begged her to go while you slept.” 

‘* Did she go alone ?”’ 

‘* No. Not alone.’ 

‘¢ Who was with her?’”’ 

‘Langdon Gould came for her, Louis 
dear.”’ 

‘“‘Oh!’’ Then after a quiet moment, 
‘Will I ever get about again, Laura?” 

‘¢Oh, yes. There is every reason for 
hope now. The doctor said in a month 
or two—”’ 

‘*T should have died.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Louis!” 

‘¢ Yes, I wanted to die. I cannot help 
it, Laura; there, don’t look so sad. | 
wanted to die while she was near me 
with that look on her face. But she kept 
calling me back.” 

‘*Louis, you will bring back your 
fever if you talk or think of these things. 
You are so much better.” 

‘I do not want to get better.” 

‘‘Oh, do not say that,’ came in a soft 
voice from the doorway. Laura rose at 
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mce, and, beckoning Kate to approach, 
she slipped from the room. Kate knelt 
once more by the couch, and as she did 
s lifted her left hand so he saw the 
sender, ringless fingers. She flushed a 
little. 

*‘Louis,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ I am free ; 
will you let me say, I love you?’”’ 

But he struggled even then against the 
delight her words gave him. 

‘‘ But your pledge to Gould ?”’ Are you 
free? You have been with him ?”’ 

‘‘He was more noble than I thought 
him, and I unworthy any true or good 
man’s love. You do not know all,—Louis”’ 

“Yes, Kate, I knew all that night, 
when I stood waiting for you. What hap- 
pened then, Kate, I cannot remember save 
asecond danger threatened you. Did I 
faint before 1 reached you?”’ 

“Oh, Louis, Louis,say no more. I 
nearly killed you, my poor love; but for- 
give me, and let me love you until I die !!’”’ 
x * * * * * * * 

But the roses had bloomed and faded, 

and the touches of September foliage were 
faming hill and valley before the quiet 
wedding in the little church at Avon, 
made Kate Hathorne Mrs. Louis March- 
ant. 
' But it was a very joyous wedding, de- 
spite the pale face of the bridegroom, and 
certainly no one could mistake the con- 
tent and happiness that added the final 
touch to Katherine’s beauty. 

Langdon Gould was present, and Ted 
Bowman accepted the position of best 
man with commendable resignation, 
while Mr. Basil Creighton obligingly 
lifted any suspicion of sadness from that 
hour of trial, the wedding breakfast, by 
piquing Kate into one of her merry 
moods. 

Mr. and Mrs. Myddleton talked it all 
over, with many light-hearted laughs, as 
they drove home after bidding the bride 
and her husband God-speed on their 
voyage to Germany, and Mrs. Myddleton 
said musingly: 

‘Louis still looks very frail; even 
happiness could not conceal his fatigue 
to-day.” 

‘Mrs. Marchant’s mingled expression 
of satisfaction and distaste engrossed me 
so that I had little time for aught else. 
Basil Creighton and I were very much 
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amused at her expression, when Kate 
gave that saucy toast at the breakfast.’’ 

‘¢It was rather in the spirit of Kate’s 
old audacity. Ido not know that Louis 
liked it.” 

‘¢T couldn’t resist calling Kate’s atten- 
tion to the sublime expression of her 
mother-in-law.” 

“¢ Guy—how could you !”’ 

‘¢ What do you think she did? Creigh- 
ton and I were the only ones near, and 
she took up a vinegar cruet that stood on 
the table, and using it as a vinaigrette, 
said with rare imitation of her aunt’s 
manner, ‘‘ Yes, thank Heaven, there is 
a chance for Laura. By this marriage 
Louis has sheathed my social dagger.”’ 

‘«¢ Well,” laughed Mrs. Myddleton. ‘I 
was glad to see her brighten up at the 
breakfast. She looked so ghostly in the 
church.” 

‘‘Tell me, Louis,” said Kate impetu- 
ously, when they had been married a few 
days. ‘*Did you ever—now do not laugh 
at me—but did you—did you ever kiss, 
Rose Meredith ?”’ 

‘“*No!”’ he laughed merrily. 

‘¢ And when did you first really come 
to love me, Louis; can you remember? ”’ 

‘¢ Recall the night I lifted you from the 
floor, and you laid two imploring, cold, 
little hands on mine and wept. After- 
ward you stood in the moonlight, and I 
kissed you. I think my love began then. 

I first recognized that night that you were 
nearly a woman, although such a childish 
one. But later, dearest, when you told 
me I was a coward, and you hated me, I 
knew I deserved the reproach ; although I 
committed the offence unwillingly, for I 
knew in that moment that I loved you 
fondly. I cheated myself into thinking 
my heart was broken by Rose’s conduct, 
and that my comfort in your presence 
came from your ignorance of my trouble.”’ 

‘¢And all these years, Louis,’’ she 
asked, ‘‘ did you still love me?” 

‘¢No—to be honest, I told myself it 
was only another folly, and fought against 
it, until you said those first words in the 
parlor that night: ‘Welcome home, dear 
Louis.’ Oh Kate, you witch, it was all 
over with me then. And now you know 
all, are you satisfied, child ?’’ 

‘¢Content, dear love; and happy be- 
yond measure,’ she replied. 
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FEW years ago, a bicycle-rider 
was no common thing in 
Providence. Brian Blair was 

perhaps the first 
who came wheeling 
by the golden fields and vineyards like a 
mounted Mercury. 

“* Ow’ c'est gu’ ca ?”’ the peasants asked 
each other, staring after the glittering 
wonder which seemed to them like a nine- 
teenth century Pegasus. One look at the 
strange chariot, and one much longer at 
the handsome, clean-shaven youth whose 
shapely legs propelled the wheels so deftly 
and swiftly. He was pleasant to look 
upon; for his eyes were brown and merry; 
his smiles came quickly, and he knew 
enough French to toss a gay salutation 
here and there. 

‘‘ Pardieu /”’ he cried, pushing back 
a broad-brimmed peasant’s hat, for which 
he had traded his own blue polo by the 
way. ‘* When one is in France one must 
exclaim in French. I suppose I must ask 
these Provencals what they say when it 
gets so confoundedly hot. Heavens! How 
hungry I am getting! I could even eat 
black bread and cheese. What a treat it 
would be to sit down under those hop- 
vines and—by Jove! what a pretty girl !”’ 

This exclamation burst forth when a 
little girl, who was eating marmalade out 
of a tart, suddenly stopped her sticky oc- 
cupation, sprang up from the vine-shaded 
steps of alittle stone cottage, and shrieked: 
‘¢Fanchon! Fanchon! Quick! Docome, 
please! Look at this funny man!”’ 

Then, in the arched doorway, a young 
girl’s figure appeared—a figure off of an 
old Watteau fan—young, fair, smiling. It 
was Fanchon Thibault who had the un- 
conscious trick of posing like a bisque 
statuette in her flowered chintz skirt and 
fresh muslin draperies, with a white ker- 
chief tucked around her pretty neck; 
some frills of Swiss needlework half hid- 
ing her round arms, and a most becoming 
cap coquettishly perched on her soft 
brown hair. 

Of course, Brian stared, and that was 










his undoing, for bump! went his machine 
against a stone; and just when he might 
have wished most to make an impression 
he took a terrible header into the road, 
and a cloud of dust enveloped his pros- 
trate form. 

Fanchon screamed, but she stood quite 
still till little Marie cried in terror. 

‘Oh, oh! He is killed! Fanchon, he 
is killed !” 

Brian remembered afterwards the vision 
of a fair and lovely face bending over him 
and a little hand wiping something 
wet out of his eyes. Could it have 
been blood? He did not know, and in 
a moment it had all gone from him like 
adream. The first thing that came back 
to his memory was a cool little room with 
white walls against which an ebony cruci- 
fix hung in bold relief. Brian turned his 
head and a soft step glided to his bed- 
side. 

‘*What has happened to me?” he 
asked raising himself on his elbow with 
a painful sense of weakness. 

‘*You have been ill—very ill,’ was 
the gentle reply in clear and beautiful 
French. ‘‘ Lie down, please. The doc- 
tor says you are not to lift your head for 
several days.”’ 

Brian turned inquiringly and saw his 
Watteau shepherdess. 

‘¢Oh, I remember,” he said sinking 
back on the pillows with a sigh. “It 
was you who upset me.”’ 

‘¢J, monsieur!’’ she cried in startled 
tones. 

‘«T was looking at you,”’ Brian replied. 
‘You were standing in the doorway, and 
I was thinking how pretty you were, when 
my wheel caught and over I went. So 
you see it was your fault, mademoiselle.” 

“‘Yes, but—’’ she began blushing 
prettily. 

‘¢ Fanchon !’’ called a low, even voice 
from the next room. ‘‘ Nanon wants you 
downstairs, child.’ 

‘« Yes, uncle!’’ she said quickly, and 
Brian suddenly found her place by his 
side taken by a tall old man in priestly 
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robes, who looked at him with stern dis- 
approval. 

‘¢ You are not to talk,’’ said the new- 
comer curtly. ‘You are ill. Besides 
you must not say such things to my niece. 
She is going to join the Sisterhood of the 
Blessed Virgin, and I cannot have you 
putting notions into her head. A sick 
man should be better employed.”’ 

Brian had nothing to say. He was 
weak, and the stern, hard face of the 
priest awed him. 

‘‘What a pity!’’ he thought with a 
sudden fierce rebellious feeling he could 
not understand, ‘Such a pretty girl— 
such a wonderfully pretty girl to be shut 
up in a convent !”’ 

‘¢You are an American, I believe ?”’ 
the priest said suddenly. 

‘“*Yes, I am from New York,’’ Brian 
replied, and wondered at the peculiar 
look that swept over the priest’s thin, 
worn face. ‘*Do you think I'd better 
send any word to my people ?”’ 

There was no reply, and when he 
turned his head, Pére Thibault had gone. 

There were some dull days after that— 
days when he looked in vain for a glimpse 
of Fanchon, and when his heart beat 
strangely as he heard her singing below 
inthe garden. Pére Thibault, and an old 
toothless household witch they called 
Nanon, came in and out and sat with him 
between the doctor’s visits, till Brian had 
a wicked desire to throw his boots at the 
old priest’s head, and take a shy at Na- 
non’s black silk cap, which was always 
crooked. 

‘This is beastly,’ he said, tossing 
himself impatiently on his rumpled fil- 
low. ‘I wonder how much longer I am 
to be kept here? I have looked at that 
crucifix so long I am beginning to hate 
it. It is wicked I know, but I shall turn 
Pagan if that old priest prays over there 
much longer. I have lost my temper long 
ago, and I feel I shall lose my wits if they 
keep me here much longer.’ 

A knock at the door interrupted this 
amiable soliloquy. 

‘«There comes that Macbethian witch 
with my dinner,’’ he reflected. ‘‘ Come 
in!’ 

The door opened, but it was Fanchon 
who carried the tray. 

‘‘Oh!” cried Brian, eagerly, his face 
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quite radiant, ‘‘I am so glad to see you. 
Do sit down and talk to me. I am dying 
of ennui. Nanon is so stupid, and your 
uncle is so pious, that they drive me 
frantic between them.”’ 

Fanchon smiled sedately as she sat the 
tray down. 

‘‘I hope you are feeling better, mon- 
sieur ?’’ she said, demurely. 

‘‘Since you came—yes! No, no! 
Don’t go—please don’t. Sit down here. 
Where did you get those violets you are 
wearing? Just give me a smell of them. 
Oh, you don’t know how I lie here and 
long for the green fields and the birds 
and flowers. You love flowers, don’t 
you ?”’ 

Fanchon took the bunch of violets from 
her breast and held them out to him. 

«¢ Don’t tell Pére Thibault I gave them 
to you,” she said, with a provoking 
little move. ‘* He wouldn’t allow it.” 

Brian seized the flowers and pressed 
them to his lips. 

‘*You are very good,” he said, as 
gratefully as though she had saved his 
life. 

‘Very bad, I’m afraid,”’ she said, 
sighing. When my uncle comes home he 
will be very cross at Nanon for letting me 
bring you your dinner.’” 

«¢ Where has he gone ?”’ 

He has gone to see Mere Brissac. 
is dying, poor soul! God save her 
and Fanchon crossed herself devoutly. 

‘‘And what is Nanon doing ?”’ 

‘¢Poor Nanon! She has a toothache. 
Oh, it is frightful.’ 

«‘T did not know she had any teeth 
left to ache,’’ Brian observed. <‘‘ Well, 
that’s a blessing in disguise—that tooth- 
ache. No; you must sitdown. I won't 
eat a mouthful if you don’t.” 

‘¢QOh, you are bad!’ said Fanchon 
yielding with a little laugh, and they 
were soon chatting there gaily together. 
Brian heard all about the chickens and 
the pigeons, the bees and the rabbits, the 
flower-garden and the vineyards, Nanon 
and the tarts she baked, little Marie and 
the tarts she ate, and all the while he was 
falling more deeply and hopelessly in love 
with this charming Provengal. 

‘‘Is it really true, mademoiselle?”’ he 
asked, finally, ‘‘ that you are destined for 
the church ?”’ 


She 


? 
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A cloud drifted over the bright, lovely 
face, and Fanchon’s eyes fell. 

‘¢My uncle says so, monsieur,’’ she 
replied. 

‘* But you don’t want to be a nun?” 
Brian urged eagerly. 

‘*It is not what we wish that.is best for 
us. My uncle says the world is very 
wicked, and that I shall be far happier 
if—’’ 

‘*Bosh!’’ cried Brian, savagely. ‘‘I 
—I beg your pardon, mademoiselle; but 
you are too young and too fair to bury 
yourself in aconvent. The world must 
go on, and why may you not share the 
lot of other women? You were born to 
make some man happy with your love. 
There is no lot in the world that would 
suit you so well as that of a happy wife 
and mother.”’ 

Fanchon’s color came and went as he 
spoke. 

‘* You must not say such things to me, 
monsieur,”’ she cried in agitated tones. 
‘«TIt is very wrong.” 

‘« But I will say so,’’ said Brian, seiz- 
ing the little hand that rested on the bed 
beside him, ‘‘If you will let me, I will 
say more. I have seen you only a few 
times; but I know I could love you—nay, 
Fanchon, Ido love you! Hear me! I 
am rich. Let me make you my wife, and 
give up—” 

‘* Never !’’ burst forth a stern voice that 
made Fanchon spring up in terror, and 
the next moment the irate form of Pere 
Thibault was standing between them. 
‘«Shame upon you, Fanchon!”’ he cried, 
his blazing eyes fixed upon the girl’s 
trembling form. ‘‘ You—the bride of 
the church! You listen to words of love 
from a man you have not known a fort- 
night, and he one of that accursed race 
who murdered your father! And you,” 
he went on, holding out one thin hand 
that trembled with rage as he turned upon 
Brian, ‘‘You repay me thus for taking 
you into my house and nursing you back 
from the doors of death. Begone, diso- 


bedient girl! Get down on your knees 
and pray for forgiveness. Silence! Not 
aword! Go!” 


Poor Fanchon stole away trembling 
with fear, and, perhaps, Pére Thibault 
expected Brian to fall on his knees then 
and there, praying for mercy; but he did 
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not. Fanchon had no sooner quitted the 
room than he sprang out of bed and con- 
fronted the angry priest. 

‘‘ Hear me, Péte Thibault,”’ he said, 
in a voice that was strong and clear with 
excitement, but not heated with anger. 
‘‘It is my turn to speak. J love your 
niece, and I wish to marry her.”’ 

‘¢That you never shall!’ cried the 
priest, vehemently. ‘‘She shall marry 
no man, and you least of all! Was it not 
the cursed war in America that robbed 
me of my brother Ambrose, my only 
brother, whom I nursed 1n these arms, as 
a mother nurses her babe? Yes! You 
killed him there amongst you, and now 
you wish to take from me his only child! 
But you shall not! I swore once that no 
American should ever cross my thresh- 
hold ; but the devilsent you. You found 
a shelter in my home only to abuse the 
kindness that aided you. Out with you, 
lsay! Begone, monster, ingrate!’’ 

The infuriated man’s anger rose higher 
and higher as he spoke, till suddenly a 
strange, barely audible cry, half-gurgle, 
half-shriek, burst from his lips, and he 
fell across the bed in a horrible attack of 
epilepsy. 

It was a dreadful sight. Brian would 
not let Fanchon into the room, and old 
Nanon, who sent for the doctor, was 
walking up and down, moaning distract- 
edly. When the doctor came, Brian was 
dressed, and Pére Thibault lay on the bed 
he had vacated. 

‘*You are not fit to be up,” said the 
doctor, when he had made his new charge 
comfortable. 

Brian shrugged his shoulders, and said, , 
laconically : 

‘‘T am going away. This is my fault, 
and I cannot stay here any longer.”’ 

He went down-stairs, groping his way, 
surprised at his own feebleness. Fanchon 
was standing in the door-way, and he 
saw that she had been weeping. 

‘¢Oh!’’ she cried, in alarm, ‘‘ you are 
not able to go about.” 

«Oh, yes,’ he said, lightly, ‘I am 
quite well; but thou,’’ he added, drop- 
ping into the tender second person, ‘‘ thou 
art unhappy, little one. I have gotten 
thee into a sad scrape, I am afraid.” 

She did not answer, for her tears sud- 
denly welled up again and she could not 
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speak. Brian -was like other man, and the 
sight of a woman weeping, especially this 
one, was quite too much for him. He 
put his arms around her and drew her 
head down on his shoulder. 

‘‘Dost thou love me a little, darling?” 
he whispered. ‘‘My heart is thine, Fan- 
chon. No one can take it from thee if 
thou carest to keep it.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ she cried, hurriedly with- 
drawing herself from his embrace. 
‘‘Hush! I must not listen to thee. 
Thou must go away. I will never forget 
thee—never, never! but—’’ She burst 
into tears, and then, flinging herself upon 
hisbreast, she sobbed: +‘ God forgive me, 
but I do love thee !”’ 

Brian’s arms clasped the trembling lit- 
tle form to his heart. 

‘¢Come with me, Fanchon!’’ he cried, 
joyously. ‘‘ Be my wife. Ihave a home 
where thou shalt be welcome.” 

‘*No, no!’’ she said again, withdraw- 
ing from his embrace. ‘‘ My uncle is old 
and lonely. He loved my father as he 
loved his own soul. My father was killed 
in your w ar, and my uncle can never for- 
give you.’ 

‘‘But what had I to do with that?’ 
said Brian, impatiently. 

“You are an American. My uncle 
will never forgive you. You must go 
away and forget me.’ 

‘“<T’ll be hanged if I will! ”’ said Brian, 
in vigorous English. 

«What sayest thou?’’ Fanchon asked, 
gently. 

‘IT said I wouldn’t.”’ 

‘‘But I can never marry thee. Firstof 
all, I am wedded to the Church, and then 
I will never disobey my uncle. Proven- 
cals who disobey live accursed. Thou 
must go.”’ 

This one idea she repeated again and 
again, till Brian slowly realized that he 
could not persuade her; yet he lingered 
on the cottage steps. The sun was set- 
ting, and a mellow light fell on the grass 
near them, which was studded with white, 
star-eyed flowers. On the ground lay 
Brian’s jacket, which he had tossed there 
indifferently as he stood and talked to 
Fanchon. 

‘Do not make me any more unhappy 
than I am,’’ she said at length. ‘‘ You 
arenot able to go far, I know; but the inn 
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is just below, and there you can stay till 
you are stronger.”’ 

‘¢You seem determined to get rid of 
me,’’ Brian said, jealously. ‘‘I am go- 
ing—since you wish it. I dare say you 
will soon forget me.” 

‘¢ Dost thou think so unkindly of me?’’ 
she said, in gentle reproof. 

“Did I not say I would never forget 
thee?”’ 

‘¢Did’st thou mean it?’ he asked, 
looking up into her eyes. ‘If thou wilt 
promise me that, there may be some hope 
yet.” 

‘¢T promise you,”’ she said, softly. 

‘You wilt not marry any one else, 
Fanchon ?”’ 

«« No—never !’’ 

He took her hand in his, and, bending 
over her, kissed her. Then, with a reso- 
lute step, he turned and went away. 
Poor Fanchon’s heart was at her lips as 
she saw him mount his bicycle and wheel 
away. 

‘“‘If he should fall again!’’ she 
thought, and then she resumed her wo- 
manly occupation of crying. Nanon 
found her so engaged when she came to 
say that Pére Thibault was asking for her. 

The priest was still lying on Brian’s bed, 
and it was with difficulty he could utter 
any words at all. 

‘*Where is he?”’ he asked, half. by 
signs, and his eyes rested uneasily on 
Fanchon’s face. 


‘¢Gone,’”’ she replied. ‘‘ He is not 
coming back, uncle. I have sent him 
away.” 


When Pére Thibault was able to get 
about he learned in the village that the 
young American had packed up his bicycle 
and had taken the train to Paris. 

‘¢ Bien bon!/’’ said the priest, grimly. 
‘¢Fanchon must go to the Blessed Virgin. 
I .e see Sister Agnes to-morrow.’ 

A week passed by. Pére Thibault had 
said nothing further to Fanchon about 
her conduct toward the detested Ameri- 
can; but Sister Agnes came back and 
forth at the cottage and Fanchon knew 
that she was being disposed of. 

‘¢ Marie,”’ she said, sadly to the vint- 
ner’s child who was wont to spend her 
holidays at the cottage, ‘‘thou wilt not 
have thy Fanchon to come and see much 
longer.”’ 
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‘« Don’t go away, dear sister,’’ cried the 
child flinging her arms about Fanchon’s 
neck. ‘‘Stay with me. I love thee.”’ 

Fanchon caught the child to her heart, 
and her tears fell upon the little one’s 
sunny hair. A gentle hand touched her 
on the shoulder. 

‘‘Dry thy tears, child,” said Sister 


Agnes. ‘*Thy sorrows will soon be at 
anend. Inthe Holy Church there is no 
grief. To-morrow, I will take thee toa 


haven of rest.”’ 

‘But I don’t want to be a nun!” 
Fanchon burst forth. ‘‘I don’t want to 
leave this beautiful world and shut my- 
self up inaconvent. I hate it! Idetest 
the dark corridors and the gloomy cells 
and—and everything! TI love the fields 
and the birds and the flowers. I don’t 
want to Jeave them.”’ 

At this outbreak of passion Sister Agnes’ 
face grew grave. Witha wave of her hand 
she dismissed Marie and turned to 
Fanchon. 

‘Unhappy child!” she said, sternly. 
‘¢ Thy heart is full of a less holy love than 
love of nature’s beauties. Pray to God 
for purity. Seek not the idols of this 
world.” 

“‘T donot ask for much,” said Fanchon 
in a broken voice. ‘‘I ask only for what 
God meant every woman to have. You 
cannot crush such thoughts out of my 
heart ; for I do love him—oh, I do love 
him with all my heart, and, if I may not 
be his wife, I shall die!’ 

As she spoke her voice trembled and 
she stretched out her arms entreatingly. 
The nun opened her lips to utter a pious 
rebuke, but they closed again in silence, 
for some one came down the garden-walk 
to the little summer house, and the hop- 
vines parted before a strong, manly hand 

‘¢Fanchon, my darling !’’ said Brian 
Blair. ‘‘ I have come back to thee.” 

The nun turned away, for ina moment 
they were in each other’s arms, and Pére 
Thibault was coming rapidly toward them 
with a strange gentleman by his side— 
strange, yet oddly like the tall old priest 
on whose face shone a look Sister Agnes 
had never seen there before. 


A TURN OF THE WHEEL. 


‘¢Fanchon!’’ he said ina clear ring- 


ing voice, ‘‘Embrace thy lover, and 
God bless you both! He has_ brought 
back thy father, my brother Ambrose. 
He was not killed in the war; but taken 
prisoner, and kept a long while in the 
South. See! He is here!”’ 

The bewildered girl turned from Brian 
to embrace her father. 

‘Tell me!’’ she whispered faintly. 
‘I do not understand.” 

‘‘T found thy father in Paris,’’ said 
Brian, holding her hand tightly in his 
own. ‘‘It was the merest chance. He 
had a shop there, and the name made 
me think of you. I asked questions, and 
learned he had been in the American 
Rebellion, was taken prisoner anc shot in 
the head bya sentinel at Libby Prison 
while attempting to escape. This bullet 
affected his reason. For ten years his 
mind was gone. Then a great surgeon 
extracted the ball, and his reason was 
restored. He returned home; but his 
brother was gone from his old home, 
his wife was dead, and he could find no 
trace of any of his family. After search- 
ing for years, he gave up all hope and 
settled down in Paris, where I found him.” 

‘God bless you for it,’’ said Fanchon, 
softly, and she kissed her new-found father 
with tender joy. 

The old priest wiped his eyes on his 
cassock sleeve. 

«Sister Agnes,’’ he said, in an altered 
tone. ‘‘Iam afraid you have lost your 
young proselyte. Fanchon’s father is 
willing she should marry, and—I have 
nothing to say against it now.”’ 

‘¢God’s will be done,”’ said the sister, 
and, stooping, she kissed Fanchon’s fore- 
head. ‘*I hope you may be happy,” she 
whispered, and left them to their joy. 

‘¢Do you think you can be happy?” 
said Brian, looking down into her eyes. 

‘‘T am,’’ Fanchon replied, nestling 
against his side. 

A few days afterward, at the close of 
the matin service, Pere Thibault married 
them, and Brian brought away his bride 
with many blessings. — 
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verified. 


Percé. 
There had been 


alone. 


She turned on her 


and Monique came 


go to work at it now 
so weak—”’ 


work. You!” 
The girl cast down 





VI. 


HE longest way round is the 
shortest way home,’’ proverb- 
Like many dark say- 
ings, it is sometimes 


For instance, when two young people 
are finding the way together in a summer 
sunset, which the northern lights lengthen cating half-bow for 
out indefinitely, as on this evening at whose wrath he felt 


enough for Dr. Dubois’ visit to Madame 
Lejeune to be finished; accordingly, 
when Monique pushed open the door 
of the little parlor, she found the mistress 


when she heard the click of the latch; 


seeing an unusual flush in her face. 

‘‘ Dear Mére Lejeune! why did you 
not let me find what you are looking for ? 
You are tiring yourself to death! I and find his patient 
oughtn’t to have been out solong! If dow. It is you who 
Ihad known you would be wanting any- __ Dill, Monique—but, 
thing before I got back is when he said where he had found: you, 

‘< Come here, little one. Did youever that it must be ¢hat.’ 
see me open this chest before ?”’ 

‘‘Never, maman. And why should you armful of the silken 


because you are idle, because you will not 


‘‘You have never asked me to work 
much, Mére Lejeune.”’ 

‘‘And that is why you have been down is t 
at the beach, up to your elbows in fish? was married in; he 
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Ah, you thought I should not find you 


out !’’ 


Monique flushed angrily. 

‘“‘That Dr. Dubois! C'est bien lui! 
What did I say ?—that he would be sure 
to speak about his bill! ”’ 


This, over her shoulder, to Victor; 


who, thus drawn into the conversation, 
came forward, hat in hand, with adepre- 


Madame Lejeune, in 
himself included. 


But Madame Lejeune, not being aware 


given quite time of his presence, and 


But she was not lounging in her easy- duction, knelt down 
chair at the window, as usual, half think- 
ing and half dreaming. Instead,she was trembling hands in hers. 
sitting alert and erect before a big sea- 
chest ; the lid of it was thrown back, and __ her poor, little one? 
the lamp, from a shelf on the wall above, 
flung warm, bright rays down on a mass 
of color, which the uncertain old hands 
were tremulously pulling about: a silken 
sheen here, a rich deep glow there. 


perhaps not even of 


his existence, at any rate in the person- 
ality in which he could interest her: that 
of Monique’s lover—had her back to 
him. And Monique, seeming to think 
her appeal to him sufficient as an intro- 


suddenly at Madame 


Lejeune’s knee, and caught the thin and 


‘¢ The dear maman is never angry with 


That stupid Jean- 


le-Veau of a doctor, could not make her 
angry, with his bill?” 

‘¢He said not a word of his bill, 
child. But he said passingly, that he had 
already had the pleasure of seeing my: 


stool by the chest, little friend mademoiselle Monique; but 


that she was too busy, on the beach, 


quickly in toher, among the fishwomen—standing in her 





barrel, with her heaps of fish about her, 
like a bit of a French coast-picture—to 
do more than tell him he might come, 


at the cottage-win- 
has spoken about his 
all the same, I knew, 


Suddenly she caught up a shining 


stuffs on which the 


while you are still lamplight was ¢ listening. 
‘¢They were to have been your dof, 


‘Ah! you find fault with me, Monique; Monique. I had put them away, from 
my young days, when my mother’s 
father was a sea-captain, and traded east 


her eyes demurely. and west, and brought back to us little 
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ones, a bit of China silk, or a scarf from 
the Indies, before the bad times came. 
And here is the gown my grandmother 


r mother brought it 
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with her, from la Bretagne to Caraquette, 
when the Breton colony came over. Look 
at it well, ma mie: the white cap is all 
yellow with time; but the bodice, with 
its crimson fiéce and sleeves to match, 
and the blue embroidered petticoat, are 
as bright as when little Marie Trehan 
wore them in the procession, at the Par- 
don of Sainte Anne, in the old home, be- 
yond the sea.”’ 

There was a quiver in the worn old 
face; the withered hands stroked down 
the precious folds upon her knee. 

‘‘The village girls thought them all 
wonderfully pretty in my day,”’ she said, 
‘perhaps they would buy them now, even 
if they were forced to mévendre.”’ 

She flung a scarlet Canton crépe shawl 
across the girl’s shoulder; turning her 
round, and holding her still on her knees, 
so that the light streamed full upon 
her. 

The vivid color brought out her dark 
beauty wonderfully. She was blushing 
and smiling, with a little quiver about 
her lips, though the dimples were coming 
and going; and a flash as of tears, in 
the glance she sent Victor, over her 
shoulder with its silken draperies. 

In an instant, he was at her side; he 
had taken the young hand and the old 
one together in his masterful grasp. 

‘¢You have kept them for her dof, 
Madame Lejeune. Give her her dot 
now, and your blessing with it; for she 
is to be my wife.” 

‘¢That was a bad quarter-of-an-hour, 
Monique,” Victor said, when, some 
time later, she lingered at the garden- 
gate with him to say good-night. 
‘*There were moments when I quite 
despaired of convincing Mére Lejeune, I 
should not throw it up to you on all oc- 
casions, that but for you I might still be 
one of Robin’s merry bachelors. Every 
argument I tried, she fairly cut the grass 
under my feet. I don’t know what I 
should have done; but for luckily remem- 
bering her mention of the Caraquet 
colony. The Youngs were Lejeune 
there; before my grandfather deserted 
the Robin standard, marrying an English 
lass of Jersey, and settling down there 
where the name got Anglicised. Shall 
we go back to the French, you and I, 
Monique? Or are you afraid that we 


should be alike, I and madame’s ‘ honest 
heart,’ my late cousin Lejeune ?’”’ 

‘¢ Your cousin, truly ?”’ 

‘Ca! for that I do not know; but it 
pleases madame to think it. It seems, 
oddly enough, to give her confidence in 
me! As thou seest, little one; for 
look! what she gave me to put on thy 
pretty hand and make it mine.” 

«¢ She is waiting at the garden-gate for 
you, monsieur Victor,’’ she said. “JI 
saw her pass the window while we talked 
together; and I never thought tosend you 
to her with a quiet heart, as I do now—” 

Monique’s heart was not quiet; it was 
beating tumultuously, as Victor took her 
hand, and slipped the ring on the slender 
finger. 

“«It is quite too big,’”’ he said, holding 
it there. ‘‘It needs the wedding-ring di- 
rectly to keep it on.” 

Monique blushed and laughed ; draw- 
ing her hand away, and holding it up in 
the moonlight, as she moved out of the 
shadow of the dwarf-trees at the gate. 

And then she paled a little, as a moon- 
beam caught the massive gold setting, 
and she recognized it. 

‘*Mére Lejeune has given you the 
thing she values most in all the world; 
her ring from the English shipwreck.” 

‘¢From the English shipwreck ?” 

‘“You know Cape Despair, that long, 
low headland, yonder, up the bay? Oh, 
it was long ago, far back in the old days 
when French and English were always 
fighting for these colonies; so far back, 
that no one would know exactly how it 
happened ;but for the Phantom Ship. But 
some clear night, when all.the sea is 
smooth as glass, a mountain billow sud- 
denly rolls in, far down the bay, bearing 
in a ship full sailed, crowded with sol- 
diers in strange, old-time uniform. And 
in the bow—but it is a splendid captain, 
all a-glitter with gold; one foot planted 
on the bowsprit, as with commanding 
gesture he points out the Cape of Hope 
to the helmsman, while to his left arm 
clings a woman in white floating drape- 
ries. It is all over in an instant; a crash 
—a terrible haunting shriek, which those 
who have heard it, say they never can 
forget—and all has vanished but the 
white surf breaking on dark Cape 
Despair.”’ 
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She stood looking over the sea toward 
the cape, as she told it. No doubt was 
in her face; only a faint shade of dread, 
which vanished as Victor caught her hand 
again, with the ring on it. 

«« And what has all this to do with our 
betrothal-ring, my pretty little story- 
teller? No more than Despair has to do 
with Hope!” 

‘But Despair was D’Espoir once. And 
the ring was found scores of years ago in 
a crevice of the ledges near the cape. It 
must have been the lady’s of the English 
shipwreck. A Lejeune it was, who found 
it, so they say. It has not brought over 
much luck.’’ 

‘¢But I too am a Lejeune, and I am 
always lucky, AZa mie, and believe not at 
all in Despair, but only D’Espoir.”’ 


VII. 
‘SMADAME LEJEUNE?”’ 


There was a second rap at the door of 
the cottage standing open to the summer 
twilight. 

No wonder that both the knock and the 

name the knocker ventured questioning- 
ly, passed unheard. For some one was 
singing, within: 
“Ton départ me causera la mort—la mort ”— 
in a particularly lively manner, to the ac- 
companiment of a light footstep moving 
to and fro on the bare floor. 

Presently, when there was a pause in 
step and song, with the ring of glass set 
down carelessly, the rap was repeated. 

‘‘Madame Lejeune?’’ said the visitor 
outside, again. 

‘But yes! Enter, then—’’cried a fresh, 
clear young voice in French, from an in- 
ner room. 

Dr. Dubois lifted his hat at the sound, 
pausing for an instant to let the Percé 
sea-wind cool his heated forehead. He 
was more flushed than one usually be- 
comes in walking through a Percé sea- 
wind. Perhaps it was the slight ascent? 
Certainly the way to Madame Lejeune’s 
cottage had seemed to him more difficult 
than when he was here last, a year ago. 

He went in through the front door that 
opened straight into the parlor, and stood 
looking about him an instant, waiting. 

Nothing was changed in this long year. 
The same huge antlered branch of white 
coral—a little less white, perhaps — sur- 


mounted the tall clock in the corner; the 
same gilt-framed sampler setting forth the 
loves of Isaac and Rebekah at the well, 
hung on the gaily-papered wall; the same 
wonderful knitted-wool bunch of dahlias 
and fuchsias still bloomed under the 
glass-case on the centre-table. Perhaps 
the large hooked mat of impossible roses 
and lilies on the floor before it, was a 
new one, and told of industrious winter 
evenings in the storm-bound cottage? 
Perhaps— 

It was only an instant; and the light 
step came nearer. 

‘¢Only see, Monsieur Blanchard—’’ 

But Monique broke off with a little gasp 
of astonishment : 

‘‘Not old Monsieur Blanchard; but 
the French doctor !”’ 

The French doctor flushed, and Eadger, 
would have shaken both her hands, 
as he came forward quickly; but for the 
fact that he still held his hat, and that 
her two hands were clasped about a great 
bowl of red, wild raspberries. 

She placed the bowl safely on the table 
before she shook hands with him. In 
setting it down, she had to turn her back 
upon him for a second; did she need 
that time, he was asking himself, to re- 
cover her composure, as he did? 

At any rate, she was quite composed 
when she faced him again. 

‘¢Eh, monsieur the doctor, but you are 
the welcome one! And to think I should 
have taken you for old M. Blanchard, 
and treated you so without ceremony! 
But he often comes up to take a cup of 
tea with us; and I was bringing in my 
berries to tempt him to stay. They are 
the first of the season, and I gathered 
them myself. I am glad they were for 
monsieur the doctor instead.”’ 

He was still holding her hand, 

“But as long as all may,— 
Or so very little longer.—”’ 

The fact did not deepen the cool pink 
in her cheeks, though she was looking 
blithe and smiling. 


‘“‘Are you glad?’’ he asked her 


eagerly. ‘‘Will you give me a wel- 
come—”’ 
‘€Oh yes, yes! monsieur shall see! 


Mére Lejeune will be in presently; she 
has been sitting with a sick neighbor— 
Oh, but monsieur le docteur made a new 
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woman of my dear Mére Lejeune: she 
has been so well all the winter. And— 
but there is Victor! Victor, Victor—’’ 
raising her voice at the sound of a step 
on the patch: ‘‘Guess who is here, my 
friend !”’ 

She met him at the door; and there 
heeded not the new wedding-ring flashing 
on the hand she laid on Victor’s arm to 
tead him forward, to show Jean Dubois 
that he was come too late. 

* * K bo * * * 

Some hours later, Dubois stood ‘mood- 
ily at the window of the same chamber 
he had occupied while he was here as 
physician to Madame Lejeune. His eyes 
were fixed impatiently on the white track 
of the moon onthe sea. That way had 
vanished the steamer which had left him 
here this afternoon, on her road to Gasné: 
that way she would come again to-morrow, 
and take him abroad en route for Mon- 
treal: and, he would see Percé never again. 

What a fool he had been to come back 
here: worse than fool, to fancy little Mo- 
nique might be fretting in these wild soli- 
tudes, all the while he was trying to for- 
get her in the gay and busy city. 

For distance had lent the proverbial 
enchantment, even to that last scene of 
Monique in her fish barrel. 

Again, and over again, even that 
picture had come up before him, until he 
was sure, not only that no bit of Breton 
Coast on canvas had so wonderfully 
pretty and piquante a fisher-girl in it; 
but also that in ball-room and ice-palace, 
in winter carnival and summer park, was 
nothing half so charming to be found, as 


he had left behind at Percé. When he 
was quite convinced of the latter, he had 
come back to Percé. And too late. 

Whether it would have comforted him 
at all to know that it would always have 
been too late may be doubted. 

But one consolation he had, as he stood 
there, staring blankly out into the night: 
these simple folk, in their hearty hospi- 
tality, never guessed how near he had 
come to making a fool of himself ! 

And just then, in the cottage parlor 
Dubois had left, Victor was putting a hand 
on either shoulder of his wife, as she 
stood for a moment in the glow of the 
tall lamp on the table. 

‘¢Well—” he said. 

But Monique looked up at him, wrink- 
ling her brow a little, interrogatively. 

«¢ Are yousure it zs quite well with him, 
Victor ?—that is to say, with monsieur le 
docteur? ‘There is, from time to time, I 
know not what of grave, of sombre in- 
deed—”’ 

‘¢ And you think?” 

‘¢I don’t know what to think, I’m 
sure. Only, I am sorry if there is any- 
thing amiss, for he was so good to Mere 
Lejeune. Victor, you look as if you 
had something to tell me!” 

His lips moved: then he closed them 
again. He did not speak until he had 
put his hand under the pretty rounded 
chin, and lifted her face to him. 

‘¢Something to tell you? Only the 
old story, little one: that there is nothing 
sweeter than Munnik Tidy—except per- 
haps Monique Young.”’ 





 $Hlother.” 
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gow strange it is that mother-love is not our own to-day, 
7 That blessed mother-love, so long it crowned our way! 


> How sad it seems, saith another heart 


That daughter-love and I must part! 


Low flickered the flame i’ the gilded lamp, 
And silent the grave in the grave-yard damp. 


Se Se — << FF 


And Oh! We roam and sadly say, Oh, for the grace of another day! 
To live to meet in realms above while starving here for daughter love. 
Oh! Mother with your piteous cry, we lone and sad are passing by ; 
If only you could reach us now, 

How strangely sweet the rest we’d know, 

Then mother-love and daughter love 

Should rise all earth-born sorrow above. 
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I. 
‘¢ A SAD TALE IS BEST FOR WINTER.”’ 









if) Seeg@ger HERE is nothing 
(Recta drearier than an 
SH p ae 

(E <2 € autumn rain—in 
tS all the phases of 
weather — for 
there is no hope 
in it. The spark- 
ling showers of 
spring are tears 
of joy at the near ap- 
proach of purpling 
wind-flowers and green 
of fragranceand leaves, 
bird songs, while au- 
tumn clouds only weep 
tears of regret, bitter 
SS. and unavailing, like 
those of a woman over 
a hopelessly estranged 
Vv lover; or those of a 
(Ad) aaa man who realizes life’s 
golden opportunities 

when they are just beyond his grasp. 
Margaret Grimlock was reading herself 
alittle homily upon it as she stood in a 
back room of Kidman and Company’s 
variety store. It was noon, and she was 
there ostensibly for the purpose of eating 
her luncheon, though it seemed to be an 
idle pretence; for her frugal repast was 
lying almost untouched in its neat little 
box, and she was, instead, watching the 
wind buffet the rain here and there, 
driving it in sheets across the street, or 
grasping a handful of it in shadowy 
fingersand flinging it against the window. 
She had dusted a little place on a 
window pane, and drawn forward an old 
box for a seat, and, with her elbow on the 
sill, and herchin in the palm of her hand, 
sat watching the dismal downpour; for 
the spectacle of the helpless drops hurled 
spitefully against the glass only to break 
and run down in pitiful little streams had 
a peculiar fascination for her. ‘‘ Like 
nothing so much as a woman’s beseech- 
ings beating against the ears of a hard- 
hearted man,’’ she thought; ‘‘like my 








vain appeals to Uncle Robert, for instance. 
Poor little Robby!’’ Then she sighed 
in a weary, despairing fashion, and 
brushing the dust from her dress, rose to 
go back to her place behind the counter, 
pausing on her way to arrange her hair 
before a dim, cracked little mirror. 

The vision reflected, although very 
beautiful, seemed to arouse in Margaret 
none of that satisfied sense of possession 
which most pretty women feel when 
vis-a-vis with their mirrored selves; she 
only looked at it abstractedly, and gave 
the heavy mass of dark, waving hair— 
as glossy as a blackbird’s wing newly 
preened—a few quick, deft touches in a 
most mechanical fashion. That her eye- 
brows were delicately penciled, and that 
her lashes drooped in a delicious curve 
over eyes like bluets, and that the con- 
tour of her face was an exquisite oval, 
seemed not to interest her; if she had 
held a marble Psyche before the glass, it 
could hardly have been less conscious of 
itself. 

‘¢Why is it,’’ whispered one girl to 
another as she came back to her place, 
‘‘that Princess Margaret always goes to 
that dusty, little room to eat her lunch- 
eon? Why doesn’t she join the rest of 
us ?—and why does she never go out for 
a cup of hot coffee or tea!”’ 

‘¢ Hush ! she will hear you.” 

‘¢ Well, who cares if she does—she 
needn’t be so stand-offish,” pertly said 
the girl who was a new-comer. 

Her interlocutor, Jean Duncan, a frank 
faced girl, who despite a tip tilted nose 
and numberless freckles, was a very 
charming young woman, spoke up rather 
sharply: 

‘¢Tt would be a good rule for you to 
reserve your judgment until you are in 
possession of the facts of the case. In 
one sense Miss Grimlock is proud; but 
not in the sense you mean—she goes by 
herself mainly because her lunch box is so 
poorly furnished, and she never goes out 
for anything extra, because she cannot 
spare the money.”’ 

‘‘Is it possible!’ exclaimed the girl 
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with a look of pity; then a customer ap- 
proached and the subject was dropped. 

That her companions should give Mar- 
garet Grimlock the sobriquet, ‘‘ Princess 
Margaret,’’ seemed appropriate; for her 
small head was proudly set, and her fea- 
tures decidedly patrician, while she car- 
ried her rather slender form very erect, 
and her manner to customers, though per- 
fectly courteous, encouraged none of that 
idle bandinage the others delighted in. 
Never but once was her dignity infringed 
upon; and that was one day when two of 
the officers of Her Majesty’s crack regi- 
ment, which had been ordered to the lit- 
tle Canadian lake port city to resist an 
imagined invasion, strolled in, as was the 
custom of those idle gentlemen, to make 
trifling purchases and ogle the pretty 
girls. 

‘«Neck-ties, if you please,’’ said one of 
them, awaking Margaret from a reverie in 
which she was seeing the stretches of 
meadow and blossoming fruit trees she 
knew were somewhere in the world; for 
all the morning she had been dimly con- 
scious that summer was in the air, and 
was longing for the green fields as a tired 
child longs for its mother’s arms. 

The young officer, a fair Saxon, bright 
and debonair, leaned over the counter a 
little, and repeated his request. ‘‘ Will 
you kindly show me neckties?”’ he said, 
with a gleam of amusement in his laugh- 
ing grey eyes at her evident preoccupation. 

‘*Oh I beg pardon!’’ exclaimed Mar- 
garet, putting her hand to her head ina 
confused fashion. 

‘¢Of what color?’’ she asked, immedi- 
ately taking down the boxes and display- 
ing them with business like alacrity. 

‘‘It doesn’t matter particularly. Let 
me look them over.”’ 

And as he compared the quality and 
colors with unnecessary deliberation, 
Margaret noticed how shapely his hands 
were, and the signet ring he wore, and 
that he had a sprig of mignonette in his 
button-hole. While hethought when Mar- 
garet looked up, that the odd contrast of 
the masses of dusky hair, dark lashes, and 
eyes so purely, clearly blue, was like un- 
expectedly finding a violet in some dark, 
sheltered nook—for Captain Kenneth 
Mackenzie—(‘‘ Captain Ken,’’ his men, 
to whom he was the prince of good fel- 


lows, called him among themselves)—was 
decidedly romantic. And then, although 
he had accomplished wonderful feats of 
bravery in the field, he was very boyish 
and undignified; so having made his 
selection he went a little towards Mar- 
garet with a face of laughing audacity: 
‘¢ Kindly do me favor to knot it in the 
latest fashion,’’ he said. 

Margaret drew back with the air of an 
offended duchess. ‘‘I am employed to 
sell neckties, not tie them,’’ shesaid with 
the utmost hauteur. ‘‘ That is five York 
shillings.”’ 

His companion, a handsome, distin- 
guished looking man, who was consider- 
ably older, and who wore the undress 
uniform of a major, had been standing 
with an air of being decidedly bored by 
the whole transaction ; but at this boyish 
impertinence of the young officer he step. 
ped forward with a look of apology. ‘‘If 
you require a vale?s aid, Mackenzie,” 
he said in an even, slightly drawling 
voice, ‘‘ ask mine, not the young lady’s.” 
At the same time bowing deferentially 
and respectfully to Margaret. 

Mackenzie, with a flushed face apolo- 
gized for his indiscretion, and gravely 
detaching the sprig of mignonette laid it 
on the counter, saying, ‘‘ You know its 
language,’’ and the two sauntered out of 
the store, while Margaret looked after 
them with that strange feeling of presci- 
ence which takes possession of us when 
we first meet those whose life’s threads 
are to be inextricably interwoven with 
ours. 

‘* Ah, Princess Margaret, I see you can 
flirt a little as well as the rest of us,” 
laughed Jean Duncan, who stood so near 
that she could not help hearing the con- 
versation. 

The ‘‘language”’ is ‘‘ your qualities sur- 
pass your charms’’—but if handsome 
Captain Mackenzie had asked me to knot 
his necktie, I should not refuse. 

‘*And the captain with his whiskers 
casta sly glance at me,”’ she softly hum- 
med. 

While Margaret made no reply, but 
turned away to hide her burning cheeks, 
which were crimsoning partly with anger 
at the indignity offered her, and partly 
with the remembrance of the admiration 
expressed by the handsome eyes of Major 
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Gray. Then, with a disdainful gesture, 
she brushed the poor little flower from 
the counter, and strove to banish the 
whole affair from her thoughts, but 
vainly; for with strange persistency 
two dark eyes still looked in hers with 
chivalrous pity, with sympathy, and with 
that look which every woman who finds 
herself fair in a man’s eyes recognizes. 
“If we had met on equal grounds— 
say a century ago, at Kenmore Hall,” 
Margaret thought, with a little burst of 
girlish sentimentalism, ‘‘we should have 
been simpatica.’’ Then she straightened 
herself with a little air of pride, as she 
recalled the ancient splendor of the 
Grimlocks, only to relapse into a hope- 
less, wistful attitude, as the past and 
present unrolled its traditions, memories 
and stern realities before her in panora- 
mic succession. The Grimlocks had been 
a proud race—proud with the pride of 
Scotsmen ; proud of their ancestry, and 
of their unblemished honor. Kingly fa- 
vor, public acclaim, ancient mountain 
fastnesses and modern manor houses had 


. been theirs. ‘Then came the decadence; 


each generation lessened in power and 
wealth; highlands and lowlands slipped 
away from them, and the last representa- 
tive of the family, Margaret’s uncle, sold 
the greater part of the heavily mortgaged 
estate inherited by him, and came to the 
Provinces, where he engaged in trade 
and accumulated a large property. Mar- 
garet’s father, encouraged by his brother’s 
success, soon followed; but he was, un- 
fortunately, of an impractical turn of 
mind, with absolutely no business ability, 
and his every effort seemed attended by 
misfortune. Then the change of climate 
did not agree with Margaret’s mother, 
and a naturally delicate constitution was 
weakened by the lake winds and by 
homesickness, until, fading like a flower 
in adverse surroundings, she died: be- 
queathing with her last breath ‘‘the 
little bairn,’’ Robert, to Margaret's sis- 
terly love and care. Then came the final 
blow; the greater part of Mr. Grimlock’s 
little patrimony was swept away by un- 
successful speculation, and utterly crushed 
and disheartened, he welcomed death as 
a release from a world of trouble. 
Margaret sat by his bedside with tear- 
dimmed eyes a few days before his death— 
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the doctor told her that very morning, 
with sincere pity, that the end was near. 
‘It is selfish in me to wish to go—un- 
manly—”’ said her father, tenderly hold- 
ing her hand; for your sake I would wish 
to stay, as the thoughts of your future 
saddens these, which I know, and wel- 
come, aside from that, as my last hours.” 
When Margaret’s sobs were quieted, he 
resumed. ‘‘I have been an unfortunate 
man, and there will be so little left for 
your maintenance! But you and Robby 
must cling together, and I cannot believe 
that your uncle Robert will remain 
obdurate.” 

‘J amsure that he will not, papa. I 
know that he will care for us.”’ But 
Margaret had very little faith in her own 
words—she remembered too well the 
story of the estrangement between the 
brothers, which her mother had brokenly 
related to her, begging her to seek a 
reconciliation; and the future stretched 
before her a dreary waste, yet she bravely 
tried to cheer the dying man. 

‘* Robby shall always be my first care,” 
she assured him. 

Her father sighed regretfully as he 
looked up in her beautiful face. ‘But 
you are so fair, and there are so many 
temptations for one young, lovely, and 
unprotected. Promise me, Margie,’’ he 
said huskily, clinging to her hand, ‘‘that 
you will withstand them all; always 
be my pure, brave darling!”” And 
Margaret, only dimly comprehending, 
bent to kiss and reassure him. 

II. 

It would seem that there is no hatred 
so bitter as that between kindred; that 
none are so unforgiving, so implacable. 
Margaret found it true enough as: she sat 
pleading with her Uncle Robert a few 
days after the funeral; for despite the es- 
trangement, he came to attend the obse- 
quies of his, brother—family traditions 
were strong with the old Scotchman— 
and what Grimlock, even in the old fam- 
ily feuds, had ever refused to be ‘‘in at 
the death,’’ as he grimly said. 

Margaret went to him at the instiga- 
tion of her father’s lawyer, who, upon 
opening the will, found, after looking 
over the papers which Margaret brought 
him, that there was nothing to cover its 
terms, that one unsuccessful venture after 
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another had swept away Mr. Grimlock’s 
little property until there was barely 
enough to pay the expenses of his sick- 
ness and funeral. 

The lawyer shook his head gravely: 
‘‘A very sad state of affairs, Miss Grim- 
lock, very—those securities are absolutely 
worthless,’’ he said, as he turned paper 
after paper. ‘‘There will be the merest 
pittance remaining. My advice to you, 
my dear young lady, is to go to your fath- 
er’s brother, who is still at his rooms at 
the hotel. It is his duty, and ought to be 
his pleasure to provide for you.”’ 

Margaret had a bitter struggle before 
she decided to act upon this advice. And 
it was only when little Robby with his 
pathetic brown eyes so like their moth- 
er's, came to her and threw his arms 
about her neck, and cried in a grieved, 
frightened voice: ‘*Oh, Margie; if we 
are not to stay here, where can we go? 
Are we going to be like poor little chil- 
dren on the street, who haven’t any 
home?’’ But she came to a decision. 
‘For your sake, my motherless boy,’’ 
she whispered, as she smoothed the fair 
curls, and kissed the quivering mouth. 

Everything seems so easy when there 
is hope; without it the shortest distance 
stretches into miles, the slightest under- 
taking into an herculean task. So when 
Margaret reached the hotel the flight of 
steps even seemed a height she could not 
scale, and her feet powerless to move; 
for once in the door she must face her 
uncle with her petition, and make an 
appeal which she felt would be fruitless. 
A servant, who was obsequious enough 
when he read ‘‘ Miss Grimlock”’ on the 
card placed on his tray, and surmised 
that she was a kin to the rich Mr. Grim- 
lock from Quebec, soon returned to show 
her to her uncle’s room. His stern face 
looked sterner than ever as she entered, 
and she gladly sank into the chair to 
which he motioned her, for her heart was 
beating so furiously and her limbs tremb- 
ling so that she could scarcely have gone 
further, and it was with a very unsteady 
voice that she faltered out: 

‘¢ Mr. Merton told me to come and ask 
you what we had better do?”’ 

Mr. Grimlock looked at her keenly 
from under his shaggy eye-brows; but 
made no reply, and took up the news- 








paper he had dropped by his side as she 
came in, and carefully folded it, laying 
it on the table and smoothing out the 


creases. His deliberation and indiffer- 
ence aroused Margaret’s indignation, 
enough at least to cause her to sit erect 
and to clear her voice. 

‘¢ Yes, what we had better do,”’ she re- 
peated, firmly and incisively. ‘I have 
no one to ask but you, my father’s brother. 
Oh, Uncle Robert,’’ and her tones soft- 
ened as she pleaded, ‘‘ can you not forget 
all the bitter past, and take us to your 
heart, Robby and me? We have done 
you no injury, and I would love and care 
for you.’’ As Margaret said this she rose 
and stood by the old man’s side and held 
out her hands to him, and with tearful 
eyes looked imploringly down in his 
face. 

With a quick, involuntary motion he 
pressed his hand to his heart and averted 
his head, muttering in alow tone: ‘So 
like her mother.’’ Margaret pressed nearer, 
she even ventured to lightly touch his 
scanty gray locks; but he shook off her 
hand. 

‘*Forget the past!’’ then he clasped 
his hands and knit his brows as if in deep 
thought. ‘‘Forget the past!’’ he re- 
peated, so sternly and vindictively that 
Margaret recoiled. ‘‘Forget that my 
brother, who had just returned from the 
university where he was being educated 
at my expense, and the woman who, in 
less than a month was to have been my 
wife, ran away and were married.”’ 

His vehemence both frightened and 
pained Margaret. ‘‘ But we are blame- 
less,’’ she urged, ‘let us atone.’’ 

‘‘Atone!’’ he exclaimed with scorn, 
his eyes flashing from under their shaggy 
brows, his face flushing and the veins 
showing like cords on his withered old 
hands as they were convulsively clasped 
ogether. ‘‘Do you think there is any- 
thing in this world that can atone for the 
unfaithfulness of a woman—the treachery 
of a brother?’ Then his passion died 
away; a look of cupidity stole over his 
countenance. 

‘*T am rich—you would wheedle my 
money from me and leave me to a neg- 
lected old age—”’ 

‘‘For Robert’s sake,”” she interrupted 
timidly, ‘‘only take him, and I will bear 

















separation, even, to ensure his being well 
cared for.”’ 

Mr. Grimlock seemed not to hear her; 
he was repeating something to himself in 
asenile fashion. Then he looked stead- 
ily at her, but there was no softening in 
his expression ; instead, their was a stern, 
implacable look, and his voice was harsh 
and forbidding. 

‘*When you can give me back my lost 
faith, restore to these untimely grey hairs 
their youthful color, or smooth away the 
lines of grief your mother’s faithlessness 
and father’s unworthiness furrowed, I will 
forget. You may go.’’ Then he rang 
the bell. ‘ James, show this young lady 
to the door,”’ he said, as his confidential 
servant came in response to the summons. 

When Margaret, pale, despairing, and 
weary reached home, there was Robby in 
the door with his eyes shining with eager 
expectancy to greet her. ‘‘ Well, Margie,” 
he said, ‘*how is it? Are we to go and 
live with Uncle Robert at New Ken- 
more ?”’ 

‘¢No,’’ answered Margaret, and she 
could not keep the weariness of her heart 
out of her voice. 

‘‘But what ever makes you say ‘no’ 
in that way ?’”’ questioned Robby, cling- 
ing around her neck and putting his 
cheek against hers. 
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‘* Was Uncle Robert cross to my lovely 
Margie? And why are we not to go?” 

‘¢ He doesn’t want us to come.’’ 

‘‘Not want us!’’ exclaimed Robby in 
greatest surprise Why I don’t see how 
he can help wanting us. He hasn’t any- 
body at all—New Kenmore must be so 
lonesome for him, and we will be so 
good to him.’’ Then Robby looked sor- 
rowful and perplexed, and his eyes opened 
wide with a vague fear. What becomes 
of people who haven’t anywhere to go?”’ 
he whispered. 

‘¢ The Lord cares for them,’’ answered 
Margaret solemnly—for that seemed to 
her the only solving of the enigma. ~ 

‘¢Oh yes, I know, he takes care of 
everybody. It'll be allright then,’’ and 
Robby nodded with a little sigh of satis- 
faction over his simple faith, and draw- 
ing a chair close to Margaret’s side asshe 
sat by the fire, leaned his head on her 
shoulder and fell asleep, rousing up just 
once to say: *‘He won’t forget to take 
care of us, you don’t think?’’ While she 
sat and studied the abstruse problem of 
the future, which for this frail boy of ten, 
and delicately reared girl of nineteen, 
could hold only the hardship and bitter- 
ness which the world offers to the young 
and friendless. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Fie) OULD those dead eyes but open, 
y} That cold hand meet my clasp, 
And smile of love betoken, 
Forgiveness for the past. 


. 


Oh, Death! But for a moment 
Thy lovely victim yield, 

Until the words are spoken, 
Those cold, dead lips unseal. 


One moment, just a moment; 
Thou’ll never miss the loss, 

A sentence of forgiveness 

Will spare a life’s remorse. 








One Christmas Eve. 


SHARLEY, said Mrs. 
Winship coaxingly ; 
‘Charley, dear.”’ 

‘‘What is it, Mol- 
ly?”’ said Charley, 
dear, stirring his well- 
creamed coffee, with 
a tolerant but unap- 
preciative smile. 

‘‘T suppose that 
means a dress, or a 
bonnet, or some eighteen-button gloves, 
at least.”’ 

‘‘It means a good deal more in this 
case,’’ wasthe rather formidable answer ; 
‘*but really, Charley, if you are going to 
be unkind and sarcastic, I won’t say an- 
other word.’’ 

‘‘It’s rather hard though, seeing I am 
dependent upon you for all the comforts 
and necessities of life.’ 

‘“‘Go on, Molly,’’ said her husband, 
‘¢you are nearing my weakest point; but 
please remember that comforts and neces- 
sities are about all that I am able to sup- 
ply; the luxuries ‘must go.’”’ 

‘¢I do not see why,’’ with an effective 
little pout. 

‘¢T am sure we have, both of us, been 
just as prudentand economical as possible, 
ever since we were married.” 

‘¢T do think you might gratify me once 
in a while.” 

‘You have not itemized your desires 
as yet, my dear, what will you have? A 
set of diamonds, or a box of bon bons?”’ 

‘¢T will have—now, don’t look indig- 
nant—I will have a seal-skin cloak, if you 
love me well enough to get it for me.” 

‘‘That ought to fetch me, I know,” 
said her husband, getting up, and going 
over to her side of the table; ‘but just 
now I cannot do it.” 

‘‘T have some heavy bills to meet be- 
fore the first of January, and it is impos- 
sible for me to spare the money.” 

‘¢In a few weeks, perhaps, if you still 
hold to such a foolish mind, I may be 
able to gratify you.” 

Molly Winship was pouting in earnest 
now. 
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‘<T wanted it for Christmas,’’ she half, 
sobbed. 

‘¢T wanted to go home for once in my 
life decently dressed.”’ 

‘¢ Decently dressed !’’ cried her hus- 
band in astonishment; ‘‘Why, Molly 
darling! you dress perfectly. Who ever 
saw you in a shabby gown or a dowdy 
bonnet? You know that I am not the 


‘domestic tyrant that your words imply; 


but really, sealskin would not become you; 
it is too ostentatious.” 

‘¢ That is just what I want,” said the 
little woman honestly. ‘*I am married; 
Iam old enough, and pretty enough to 
wear it. Sara Hammond has written 
that she is engaged to my old lover, 
Erasmus Gray ; I want to go home in seal- 
skin and annihilate her.” 

Charley Winship took the coaxing face 
between the palms of his hands. 

‘¢T cannot get you a sealskin, dear,” 
he said ; ‘and you must let Sara comfort 
Erasmus in peace for the present, because 
I cannot possibly spare you at Christmas 
time; I want you here with me.”’ 

Molly turned her head impatiently. 

‘¢ Two years ago, you studied my com- 
fort and my wishes,” said she; ‘now 
you study your pocket-book. I suppose 
that is only natural when a wife gets to 
be an old story.”’ 

“That is not kind, Molly; neither is it 
like you to say it,’’ and, somewhat 
offended, Mr. Winship proceeded to but- 
ton himself inside his overcoat. 

He had fallen into a fond habit of 
always kissing his wife good-bye when he 
left the house; but this morning her re- 
proachful brown eyes were resolutely 
turned away, and she looked so thoroughly 
unkissable, that, after fidgeting about for 
a moment or two, he hastily opened the 
door, and went out without one backward’ 
glance. 

A falling out with Molly was a suf- 
ficiently uncommon occurrence to render 
him uncomfortable for the day ; and he 
went home at night willing to purchase 
peace at almost any price. 

His wife met him with a gentle dignity 
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that hinted of sealskin, but much to his 
delight she did not mention it. 

He knew that his circumstances forbade 
any such unneccesary outlay; that in 
time Molly herself would see how impos- 
sible it was for him to grant her extrava- 
gant request; and yet the martyr-like 
resignation perceptible in every glance, 
cut him— it cut him like a knife. 

As for Molly, she was too womanly to 
fret, tease, or render herself in any way 
obnoxious. 

She accepted the inevitable calmly; 
gave up her visit, and her hopes of anni- 
hilating Erasmus’ betrothed, with a few 
secret tears, and great outward composure. 

All the same she felt keenly the in- 
justice of the deprivation. 

Looking back over all the days of her 
married life, she could see herself careful, 
prudent, ecconomical, a tidy house-wife, 
a thrifty help-meet ; and what had been 
her reward? 

Her heart hardened, the martyr lines 
deepened, a gloom that had in it no hint 
of Christmas jollity, fell upon the little 
household. 

A gloom that darkened more and more 
as the holiday season approached. 

She could not go out of doors. with 
any comfort; for the very shop windows 
glared at her derisively, and mocked 
the unsatis‘ied longings of her soul. 

She never stepped into the street, but 
some fortunate woman buttoned inside of 
a garment of rich brown fur, sailed by, 
and destroyed her peace of mind. 

Once Charley caught her looking at an 
overdressed dummy, that stood seductive- 
ly in a doorway; wrapped in a par- 
ticularly costly and beautiful fur cloak. 

When she perceived her husband, she 
turned upon him eyes full of enraptured 
entreaty—and tears. 

The tears were a sudden inspiration; 
but they were large of their age, and she 
felt that they must be in a measure 
effective. 

Much to her surprise, however, he did 
not appear in the least touched ; on the 
contrary, he spoke quite impatiently. 

‘‘Why, Molly Winship!’ said he, 
‘how childish you are growing! do you 
think that a seven hundred dollar cloak 
would harmonize with my last year’s 
overcoat P’ 
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“If you really need an outside garment, 
why not get one of those pretty plush 
wraps ?”’ 

‘¢Plush!’’ cried Molly, a fine scorn 
flashing across her sweet, indignant face. 

‘¢ Plush, indeed! I wouldn’t wear it; 
that is asking for bread and getting a 
stone with vengeance.”’ 

Without another word, she turned and 
walked rapidly away, leaving him half 
amused, and wholly bewildered. 

When she reached home she folded up 
very carefully a certain article that had 
been for some time the companion of all 
her spare hours. 

It was a gentleman's gown of dark 
blue flannel, faced with cardinal satin, 
and adorned with very splendid cord 
and tassels. 

There had been a good many stitches, 
a good deal of time, and not a little self 
denial put into that dainty garment; but 
Molly folded it unrelentingly, and hid it 
in an unused drawer, along with some 
tender memories of past sweet surprises. 

She was very sure that all pleasure was 
simply a memory. w 

Her husband had ceased to care for 
her; the future stretched before her, a 
furless waste, loveless and desolate. 

The day before Christmas, when 
Charley asked for her orders, she told 
him soberly that she needed nothing. 

‘“¢You have ignored Christmas this 
year,” said she; ‘‘the only gift that I 
cared for, you have refused me; and so 
little has the blessed spirit of the day af- 
fected you, that not even a tree in our 
parlor, or wreath in our window, or so 
much as a sprig of holly over our door, 
tells of the happy Christmas time.” 

The day ought to mean more than eat- 
ing and drinking; I do not care to cele- 
brate it only on my table, when its bene- 
diction does not rest upon our home, or 
in our hearts. 

Mr. Winship listened blankly. 

It was an old trick of Molly’s to preach 
a little sermon where other women would 
have scolded. 

In times past her husband had been 
rather proud of her well turned sentences, 
just now, they lacerated his tenderest 
feelings. 

‘¢Good heavens, Molly!” cried he, 
‘*T never intended to ignore Christmas. 
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I forgot the green stuff, to be sure; 
but of course I shall make you a present, 
and I expect one from you; not a seal- 
skin overcoat; something useful and inex- 
pensive would please me much more.”’ 

‘¢ Presents of that sort show the good- 
will of the giver quite as much as reck- 
lessly extravagant ones.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ said Molly, «‘I will try 
to please you.’’ 

‘*We will have a useful and inexpen- 
sive dinner to match; I can pick up 
anything.”’ 

It was not a cheering prospect; and 
Mr. Winship, although he did not care 
overmuch for the good things of the table, 
sighed in spite of himself, realizing all 
the harrowing possibilities of a picked-up 
dinner. 

The day was a most tormenting one to 
Molly. 

Carts full of the most enticing pro- 
visions rattled by the house continually. 

The memory of Christmas dinners long 
since eaten haunted her, while a weak, 
wifely longing to surprise her husband 
with an appropriate and appetizing meal, 
strove for the mastery over her determi- 
nation to punish him as he deserved. 

Just at dusk she went out and purchased 
a useful and inexpensive present. 

She found the very thing in a gentle- 
mens’ furnishing store. 

A lively-looking and atrociously ugly 
pair of green and purple suspenders. 

They were very unique of their kind, 
highly ornamented with glittering tin 
buckles, and terminating insmall wooden 
wheels. 

‘¢A man must feel like a derrick with 
the dreadful things on him,’’ said Molly 
to herself, with wicked satisfaction. 

‘-The horrid little wheels will twist 
around and punch him every time he 
moves. I only hope they will make him 
black and blue.’’ 

Little dreaming of such unwifely desires, 
Charley Winship came home to dinner. 

It consisted of a sumptuous display cf 
table cloth, toast and tea, a vague and 
unsubstantial reminder of Molly’s usual 
cosy dinners. 

It was not a jovial meal; it could not 
by any possibility be called a luxurious 
one; but apparently Mr. Winship en- 
joyed it. 
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When the dishes were cleared away he 
proposed a walk. 

‘“‘I have got to go uptown on busi- 
ness,’ he said; ‘‘I wish you would go 
with me.”’ 

‘The shop windows and the crowded 
streets are worth seeing.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, if you wish it, 
swered. 

‘«T have not been accustomed to spend 
Christmas Eve on the street; but I sup- 
pose it isan inexpensive way to celebrate.” 

‘Well, yes,’’ he assented, shamelessly, 
‘¢it does not cost a centif you walk, and 


” 


she an- 


‘I am sure it is a harmless and lively way 


of amusing one’s self.’’ 

It was lively enough out of doors, if 
that was all. 

Everywhere people were crowding and 
jostling each other. 

Shop windows were blazing, shop doors 
overflowing. 

Christmas cheer in every place; Christ- 
mas greeting on every tongue. 

By and by, they left the business part 
of the town; the streets grew darker, and 
they met fewer people; but still in the 
windows hung Christmas garlands, and 
shrill sweet laughter, and faint merry 
music, told of happy home gatherings, of 
jollity and mirth. 

Poor Molly’s heart sank like lead. 

The thought of home, of mother and 
Alice, and of pretty Prue, the little sister 
that was not yet married to any great, 
unfeeling brute of a man. 

It had always been a family custom to 
make much of Christmas. 

At home they were laughing and sing- 
ing, as they exchanged good wishes, and 
pretty gifts; while she, alas! was out in 
the cold. 

To save her life she could not help one 
little, choking sob. 

Charley hearing it, stopped abruptly. 

They were just in front of a small, but 
aggressively brilliant house. 

Every window was ablaze, every blind 
thrown back, every curtain drawn. ° 

Inside, the rooms were like green bow- 
ers, while holly leaves and berries, threw 
their merry Christmas greetings, in long 
fantastic shadows, athwart the glistening 
snow. 

‘It is like home,’’ sighed Molly. 
‘*Mother would never have a blind shut, 
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or a curtain drawn, and the house was 
like a garden always; they know how to 
keep Christmas here.’ 

As she spoke, the door opened, and a 
form that was strangely familiar stood in 
the broad flood of outstreaming light. 

‘‘They have come! they have come? 
here is Molly!’ screamed a well remem- 
bered voice; and the next moment, little 
Prue, pretty Prue, tore down the steps. 

‘¢Come in! come in!’’ she cried; ‘‘ we 
are all here, mother and Alice, every one 
of us ready and waiting to wish you the 
merriest Christmas that ever was known.” 

They dragged her into the house help- 
less and bewildered. 

They took her hat and wrap, and car- 
ried them away, quite at home in this 
lovely dwelling. 

‘Now is not this a perfect surprise ?’’ 
demanded Prue ;”’ ‘‘and don’t you think 
that Charley is the very best husband in 
the world ?”’ 

‘«If Igetone half asgood I shall be more 
than satisfied, ’’ turning sharply toward a 
well-behaved young man standing alone 
and unnoticed in a corner. 

‘* By the way, Molly dear, let me make 
you acquainted with Mr. Stevens; he 
thinks he is engaged to me.”’ 

An introduction was something she 
could understand, and it brought Molly 
partially to herself. 

‘‘T am sure,”’ said she graciously, ‘‘I 
am glad to meet you, and I have a great 
deal of sympathy for you, if what Prue 
tells me is the truth.”’ 

‘¢ How very, very rude!” said Prue, 
‘‘to try and frighten him. I would not 
have believed it of you; you haven’t 
any manners; you never had; you 
haven’t even thanked Charley yet.”’ 

‘¢ You have not given her any time,”’ 
said Charley, coming loyally to her 
rescue; ‘* besides, she has only seen one 
room.” 

‘¢ This is your house, Molly; mother 
and the girls have furnished it after a 
fashion; but you can put on the finishing 
touches.”’ 

‘I have been working outa little inven- 
tion the past year; I did not tell you 
about it, because I was afraid that it 
would never amount to anything; but it 
has paid pretty well lately; so I have 
been able to get you a Christmas present 


that I hope you will like as well as a seal- 
skin cloak.”’ 

‘<A house!’ cried Molly, ‘‘ this dear, 
darling little house, our own, our very 
own ; with a piano in it!” 

‘QO, Charley Winship ! and I burned 
the toast this very night, on purpose ; I 
did, and I boiled the tea.”’ 

‘*What a horrid woman!”’ said Prue 
reflectively. ‘‘Who would ever take her 
to be my sister?’ 

‘‘Did you know, you extravagant crea- 
ture, that there were three new chamber- 
sets in this house, and a cemented 
cellar ?’’ 

Mollydid not answer. She did not care 
at all for Prue, or for Prue’s young man. 
Mother and Alice believed in doing 
right, and so did she. 

She went up to Charley very humbly: 
‘‘T have been cross, and ugly, and 
hateful,’’ said she. ‘‘I am sorry, will 
you—”’ 

Before she could get any further, 
Charley had her in his arms, and was 


kissing her. 
She was glad of the chance to hide her 
face, and cry a little. * 


Doubtless the tears did her good ; but 
when she put her hand into her pocket 
after a necessary handkerchief, out 
hopped those dreadful and inexpensive 
suspenders. 

They fell to the floor, and lay there, 
spread over the lovely new carpet; one 
small wheel whirling derisively, the 
other modestly hiding under a broad 
purple stripe. 

‘‘T am not a jealous man,”’ said Mr. 
Winship, looking at them with grave 
surprise. 

‘¢There! that is too bad!’’ as Molly 
flung them inside the glowing grate: 
‘‘T always did want a pair of little 
wheeled gallouses.”’ 

Mother and Alice could not help smil- 
ing; but as for Prue, after winking 
shamefully at the young man, she hid her 
face in her latest gift, a splendid feather 
fan, and giggled unrestrainedly. 

‘¢Laugh away!’’ said Molly, ‘I de- 
serve it.” 

All the same, she thought with a thrill 
of comfort of that blue dressing gown 
with its facings of quilted satin, and 
its beautiful great tassels. 


% 





Aunt Jane’s Practical sortune Telling. 











BY EMMA J. GRAY. 





VI 

ip } U you believe in giving all 
ip l 5 your relations Christmas gifts?”’ 
ue?PZ said Nettie, as she watched 
Beth’s busy fingers putting the 
finishing toucheson adainty little sacque. 

‘*No, I cannot say I do,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ particularly as in our family 
we are a rather formidable number, with 
our sisters, cousins, and aunts; even the 
Pinafore company would lose by com- 
parison. But all the babies and children 
must be remembered, you know ; and, 
when Christmas time comes, it is hard 
to decide just where childhood ends, and 
the grown up people commence, as even 
great grandparents seem children on that 
day. And Iam sure my own heart would 
break to know the joy of the beautiful 
Christmas time was here, and I had been 
forgotten. But here comes Aunt Jane, 
and we must ask her opinion on the gift 
question.”’ 

‘¢You are discussing a difficult sub- 
ject, girls, and one that has puzzled older 
brains than yours, again and again. But 
my opinion is, it should never be a debt 
and credit system, nor should you have 
those long lists which engender endless 
shopping expeditions, and so overtax your 
nerves, thereby making yourselves and 
those of your household burdened with 
anxiety or tried by your impatience, just 
to pay back an expected gift. But 
remember those you love best, with some 
pretty needed thing, and Christmas time 
to your friends and yourselves will be 
filled with gladness. And instead of 
giving because you expect to receive, 
rather give where: you know it cannot be 
paid back, only so far, ‘ as inasmuch as 
ye have done it, unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.’ 

‘¢ By-the-way, girls, I am going to give 
a children’s party this Christmas Eve, 
and that large tree, at the back of the gar- 
den, which you have so often admired, 
is to be decorated for the occasion. 

‘¢ This is an old German custom; but 
it is one of the blessings which has come 
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to us from over the sea, and found a 
strong place in the homes and hearts of 
America. Nothing pleases children more 
than the lighted evergreen. 

*¢ A gentleman from Dresden once said 
to me: ‘ No matter how lonely and poor 
I may become, I shall always have my 
tree on Christmas Eve, in memory of my 
boyhood and my fatherland.’ ”’ 

‘‘How are you going to trim the tree, 
Aunt Jane?” 

‘Much after the usual way; but first 
it must be prepared by cutting off ungain- 
ly branches here and there; and as it 
would not stand by itself, I will make it 
secure by wedging it in a small tub over 
which can be thrown this bearskin rug. 

‘©The candles will be put into tin 
sockets so as to catch the drip, and then 
placed at the extremities of the branches. 
There will be chains of gilt and red and 
blue glazed paper, numberless bright- 
colored glass balls, little mirrors, fancy 
cornucopias, lace bags filled with sugar 
plums, lady apples, oranges, chains of 
popcorn ; in fact, everything I can con- 
trive to make the tree ablaze with light 
and beauty.”’ 

‘It will be perfectly gorgeous,’’ said 
Nettie. 

‘‘I hope so. I want the children to 
have the merriest kind of a party, and go 
home with their little arms filled with 
gifts, and their little hearts filled with the 
Christmas love and cheer. For it should 
be atime when the entire world should 
sing for joy. When the little people, as 
well as the big people, should know the 
fullness of the words: ‘ Peace on earth, 
good will to men.’ But, pardon me, 
my dears, Christmas time made me forget 
all about the plum pudding we were to 
talk about, and the surprise you anticipate 
giving the home folks by your efforts in 
this direction. Your old Aunt Jane has 
made so many of these famous puddings, 
she will delight to tell you her secret, of 
what will be the crown of the Yule Log 
feast; and she hopes to join your merry 
party, and enjoy some of it with you. 
Please copy the following recipe : 
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One pound of currants, 

One pound of stoned raisins. 

Dredge both with flour. 

One-half pound of beef suet, chopped fine. 

One teaspoonful of salt. 

One pound of bread crumbs, 

One-tourth pound of citron, 

Nine eggs. 

One-half pint of milk. 

One wineglassful of brandy or wine. 

One large cupful of sugar. 

Mace and nuimeg to taste. 

Beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, 
and put these in the last thing. Before 
using be careful to thoroughly flour the 
inside of your bag, and boil the pudding 
therein seven hours. It would be wise to 
prepare the fruit and chop the suet the 
day before, and so make the pudding con- 
sume as little of the time on Christmas 
Day as possible. You will surely tind it 
a success, and when carried into the din- 
ing-room, resting in that beautiful silver 
dish, I know so well, in which, beside 
the pudding, you must have a little light- 
ed alcohol, all faces will be radiant with 
expectation. When you serve it, brandy 
or wine sauce will be required. It is read- 
ily made by using: 

One-half a cup of butter. 
One-half a gill of brandy or wine. 

Cinnamon and mace to taste. 

Work the sugar and butter together until 
a cream is made; then add the brandy 
and spice, and leave it in the refrigerator 
to harden until needed. 

‘«¢ An excellent imitation of the boiled 
English Plum Pudding is what is known 
as Carrot Pudding. 

‘¢ Some years ago a lady remarked in 
my hearing, ‘Our family is so large I can- 
not afford the genuine Plum Pudding, 
and have found so desirable a substitute 
that few can detect the difference.’ She 
willingly gave me the recipe, which I 
have frequently used, and my friends as 
well as myself delight to give it merited 
praise. The receipt is: 

One pound of beef suet, 

One pound of grated carrot, 

One pound of grated potato, 

One pound of raisins, 

One pound of currants, 

One pound of flour. 
You will need to mix with tne above 
considerable of your favorite spices, and 
having boiled it for five hours, serve 
with hard sauce. For which compound 
take: 
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Two cups of powdered sugar, 

One-half a cup of butter. 
With these put a tablespoonful of boiling 
water and they will more readily work 
together. When well mixed, beat in a 
little grated nutmeg, and the juice of one ~ 
lemon; leave it in a cold place until 
ready to use.”’ 

‘¢f shall try this pudding,” said Nettie, 
‘‘if only to satisfy my curiosity, as I can- 
not imagine how any enjoyable dessert 
can be made from carrots and potatoes.” 

‘«And I am sure,” replied Aunt Jane, 
having tried it once, you will like it so 
much, you will be eager to try, try again, 
as the song says.”’ 

‘‘ How about that oyster salad, Aunt 
Jane?’’ asked Beth. ‘*You know you 
promised to sometime tell us the way to 
make it.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, my dear, for reminding 
me. You will soon think your Aunt Jane 
isin her dotage, I fear. And now for the 
salad.” 

‘‘The following quantity makes a de- 
sirable amount: 

One bunch of celery, 

One tablespoonful of olive oil, # 

One dozen oysters, 

The juice of one good sized demon, 

Salt, mustard and pepper to taste. 
Dry the oysters well, and cut each one 
in at least four pieces; to this add the 
celery chopped fine, then the seasoning 
and lemon juice. Mix thoroughly to- 
gether, and send it to the table as soon 
as possible atter it is prepared. My 
favorite way of eating oysters is broiled. 
For this you always need fine, large ones. 
Dry them carefully, season with pepper 
and salt, and then broil over a good fire 
of coals. Serve in a hot dish with melted 
butter. 

‘¢ Oyster sauce is delicious. I want you 
to know how to make that, and by tol- 
lowing carefully what I will say yov will 
see it is but little trouble. 

‘¢ Mince fine a quart of raw oysters; 
while doing this, boil with their liquor 
one cupful of milk, when this is hct, 
strain, wet in a little milk a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and stir thoroughly through 
the oyster liquor; as it thickens, add pep- 
per and salt, and three-quarters of a cup 
of butter; after all boil three minutes, put 
in the oysters, then boil all together five 
minutes, and pour into the gravy dish. 











The Song of Birds. 
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ONG of the bird is equiva- 
lent to the language of man. 
Each variety has its own pe- 
culiar bars of music, and, not- 

withstanding that many different strains 

may be uttered at the same time, each 
class will remember its own tune. 

Birds in their wild state seldom sing 
over three months in the year, while 
those in confinement, when rightly fed, 
will engage in sweet songs almost the en- 
tire year. There are different reasons 
assigned for this, principally owing to the 
solitudes of prison life. In the wild state 
there is so much time taken up in the 
search for food, and other family duties, 
that the song season seems to be but part 
of the work of a year. In confinement 
these duties are not required, and our 
pretty caged pets return their thanks in 
gleeful song. 

at is very seldom that the female bird 
of any species can sing, and the Creator 
seems to have made a wise provision in 
this. In its wild state, did the female, 
the stay-at-home bird, engage in song, 
her nest would soon be discovered. The 
same reason can be assigned for the in- 
feriority of plumage. 

It has also been observed that the 
cuckoo runs a regular musical scale, 
which is, to say the least, very attractive. 
Birds all sing in the same key, yet they 
do not sing exactly the same notes and 
passages. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the resemblance is very great. 

The London bird men prefer the 
Exsex chaffinches and the Kentish gold- 
finches for song, while the nightingale 
fanciers would rather have a Surrey bird. 


Of ail'‘sweet songsters, the nightingale 
has the most friends. Its mellow tone, 
so superior to any other bird, with its 
brilliant additions, makes it the most 
desirable for cage life. It will continue 
its song for nearly a half minute without 
a pause, and then will take a good rest. 
‘The skylark is only second to it. The 


nightingale begirs with a soft, sweet 
tone, and as it progresses in its tune it 
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swells out certain notes with astonishing 
effect. The European nightingale is 
without doubt a better bird than our 
own American variety, and even out- 
does the Asia and African birds. A Mr. 
Barrington, a naturalist, once formed a 
table to show the comparative merits of 
the British song birds, using twenty as 
the point of perfection. Of this mark 
he ranks the nightingale at 19; the 


-woodlark and skylark at 18; the black- 


cap at 14; the titlark, linnet, goldfinch, 
and robin at 12, with some variations 
respecting mellowness, sprightliness, exe- 
cution, etc. 

Another wonderful song-bird is the: 
American mocker. He is the most jolly 
bird of all the feathered tribe. Graceful 
in his movements, he will dance to his 
own music; and in his song, he imitates 
many of the ejaculations of his audience. 
Oft he will start out in a delightful tune, 
then make a sudden stop, winding up 
with the hiss of a goose, or the quack of 
the duck. At night, when all is still, it 
will send forth its beautiful love-ditty. 

The thrush, the marvis of the Scotch, 
is the champion of the grove songsters. 
Its song is of remarkable sweetness, and 
when confined it readily takes up simple 
airs. 

The skylark loves to sing ‘‘on the 
wing,” so to speak. It seldom sings 
when near the ground; but on the top of 
an immense tree it will begin its song, 
continuing while in mid-air. Even when 
confined to a cage, it will flutter its wings 
while in the act of singing, as though de 
sirous of being set free. 

Who has not heard of the meadow 
lark ? How woods ring with its soft, sweet 
melody. There are few bircs that have 
more friends than the American starling. 

There is a peculiarity in the song of 
the bobolink; while the song is very 
pleasing, it borders on the burlesque, 
making an oddity in the history of song- 
sters. 

Thus we could take up the whole fam- 
ily of song birds, and point out the 
different peculiarities - but these enumer- 
ated head the list. 
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The Fashions. 


AA Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 



































HE fashionable with wide, short revers of silk or of moiré, and 
modistes, who re- the full space from the throat down crossed at 
main late in Paris, the waist line by a very broad wrinkled empire 
havereturned,bring- belt. Wool jerseys are now preferred to those 
ing with them the of silk, but have silk trimmings, those consid- 
latest novelties,and ered most stylish having black silk revers and 
winter gowns of per- __ belt on green, Gobelin blue, gray, rosewood or 
fected designs hat copper red wool. 
could not be obtained Ribbon muffs to match costumes are made up 
earlier in the season. ‘the with alternate rows of ribbon and fur going 
very elegant gowns im- around the muff, and long-looped bows of the 
ported inthe Empire and ribbon on top, as sage green velvet and gilt 
Directoire style are carried ribbon alternating with natural beaver bands. 
out in brocades of quaint Other muffs have wide ribbon ends hanging 
designs, in plain velvets, below them, while black net is shirred over the 
with passementerie garni- muff itself, and drops over the hands on the 
ture, or in ladies’ cloths sides. Large Directoire muffs of fur have been 
that have gay embroidered _ imported 1m the style of thirty years ago .These 
borders, and are combined are too decided and awkward looking to find 
with plush, velvet, silk, or many patrons the first season, Sealskin muffs 
with fur. Wrapsare seldom _ havea dwarf elephant’s head, made of seal, for an 
made to wear with these gowns, as they are to ornament in front, or else two or three miniature 
be worn under long cloaks, A muff and bon- _ heads of the seal or other fur-bearing animal. 
net of ribbons, lace, galloon and bands of furare Undressed seal skin in its natural light brown 
made by French modistes to match some of shade is to be one of the most fashionable furs 
these gowns; but with no reference whatever to for trimming cloth cloaks and gowns. It is very 
the long cloak which is usually thrown off when uch like natural plucked beaver, but is sliyhtly 
entering a room, curled, and is used as vests, girdles, coliars, 
Cloth is used for new tea gowns, and pale borders, and cuffs, Black Persian limb, the 
shades of green are the favorite choice, with grey downy mouflou, seal skin, and silver fox 
white or Suéde cloth for the fronts. Round are also employed on cloth garments. 
wiists, gathered behind, and belted 1n front, Fur tippets are very long, and have a turned 
are newer than the pointed back and flowing over collar which rolls outward high about the 
fronts formerly used for these gowns. The full neck. English shoulder capes of fur are fash- 
sleeves are made in most varied designs, but the _ionable, seal skin or Persian lamb, monkey and 
mutton-leg sleeves, pushed up full about the leopard skin are all popular. Bows of ostrich 
armhole, are most liked. feathers are now shown 1n all colors, while lace 
The newest jerseys are in Directoire style, bows are rapidly gaining favor. 
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Sealskin jackets are chiefly made with straight 
fronts, longer than the back, and cut in a 
rounded point, Some sealskin jackets are 
slightly double-breasted, and the right side is 
turned back at the top to form a small revers; 
others again are fastened in a bias line from the 
left shoulder, with large buttons covered with’ 
sealskin, or with a row of little white fur cats’ 
hea’s. Small brown and white tur heads of 
animals are used for fastening and ornamenting 
all kinds of fur vétements, and smaller articles, 
such as hats and mufls, are decorated with the 
funny little heads. It is a fashion that will soon 
be overdone, however, and will go out as speed- 
ily as it has arisen. 

Large loose wraps of colored cloth are made 
with long hanging sleeves, or with open bell 
sleeves, and are lined throughout with fur, and 
many elegant visites are trimmed with fur or 
with bands and boas of feathers. At present the 
most popular furs are fox, beaver and sealskin; 
but trimmirgs, sucn as bands, fringes and boas 
of ostrict ‘:athers, are extremely fashionable for 
demi-sai:_n wear. 

An immense quantity of braiding is worn; 
many straight-fronted jackets of plain or striped 
cloth are made with open fronts turned back to 
show a tight-fitting pointed waistcoat, covered 
with a mass of braiding, or else with simpler 
miiitary braiding down each side of the centre 
fastening. The sleeves and collar, and some- 
times the edge of the jacket, are braided to 
match. 

The cloaks which this firm have brought over 
from Paris are truly magnificent. A new form 
of circular has a double box-pleat at the back, is 
gathered on the shoulder, completely enveloping 
the figure. Itis made of orange-brown plush, 
lined with squirrel, and has a blue fox collar. 
Another plush cloak of ample proportions is of a 
redder tone, bordered with a rat-tail ruche of 
shaded reddish-orange chenille. It is shaped to 
the figure, and has very handsome sleeve pieces 
falling to the feet, richly embroidered (in black, 
the same carried up the bick. Some singularly 
handsome cloaks show the new woolen brocades, 
as, for example, a mousse ground with a pink 
design, and otter fur carried down the front, 
lined with shot silk; another had back, front, 
and shoulder pieces all plush, the long side 
sleeve pieces of a cashmerian Indian design on 
a black ground. 

A shorter shape, made of emerald velvet, was 
braided in black, and bordered with ostrich 
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A piain black 
cloth, also short at the back, with two long ends 
in front, had the sleeves and revers braided, an 
appliqué of moire was introduced into the pat- 
tern, and a good deal of black fox fur fur the 
bordering. ‘The fancy cloths are after ail the 


feathers, black and uncurled. 


newe.t fashion. One, in terra-cotta, has long 
pointed sleeves, turned back with black corded 
silk, the same introduced 1n front, the contrast a 
most happy one; and several shorter mantles in 
brown and black have the pattern in frisé, 
Jackets are also made with long ends hanging in 
front, and one of the newest putty-colored 


jackets is trimmed with otter, and has a braided 


waistcoat, 

Considering how little diversity there is in the 
shapes, it is curious what a number of different 
styles there are. The short mantles just fall be- 
low the waist at the back, and have two ends to 
the knees infront. The chief difference in shape 
isin the sleeves. In the long mantles this is 
also the case. In these, however, there is a dis- 
position to have invisible sleeves to keep the 
arms warm, and over them either a side piece 
reaching to the edge of the elbow, or one pointed 
and so shaped as to give slimness to the figure, 
and falling to the feet. 

There are some leading novelties in trim- 
mings. A fine silk cord, set in a tinsel cover, is 
used in all colors to edge basques and seams of 
dresses, mantles and jackets. Woolen materials 
of many kinds are embroidered in colors with 
floral designs, and buttonholed or pinked at the 
edge. The same class of materials have been 
worked in an open guipure pattern of leaves and 
flowers, the flowers wadded, so that the pattern 
stands out in bold relief. Then there is a large 
variety of open trimmings worked in silk, with 
leaves in satin stitch, and holes sewn over, like 
muslin embroidery. This is the same at both 
edges, which follow the outline of the design. 
Perhaps the most original of all is apparently a 
plaited galon, some two inches wide, made of 
narrow cloth, pinked with fine tooth points on 
either side, and interlaced with holes like those 
which occur in cane-seated chairs—indeed, the 
pattern seems to have been borrowed from this 
source. The edges are almost straight, but both 
alike, and this galon is to be had to match most 
of the new cloths, though the material of which 
the galon is made is in trade called «felt.” 
Beaded galons and edgings are to be had in 
every variety; but, save in the pattern, there is 
nothing verynew. Tinsel threadsare still much 
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used, and give great additional brightness, All 
these appear on opera cloaks. 

Stockings are elaborately embroidered, and as 
there are only a limited number of skilled hands 
who do the work, the prices are not moderate. 
Various new ideas have made their way into the 
embroideries. One is the simulation of a waved 
edge, button and buttonholes in a distinct color 
on one side; another are large fern fronds for 
clocks carried up either side of the leg. Most 
of the designs are striped, and there are more 
stiff conventional stripes than floral sprays in 
spun silk and the less costly kinds. For evening 
wear, the patterns are pretty, and intermingled 
Another novel notion are 
dark stripes, edged with embroidery, and ending 
in irregular points on the leg. Many stockings 
are made with inch-wide stripes of white or 


with open work. 


black and a color, from the toe to the top of the 
stocking. For evening wear stockings match 
the dress; but for day wear black stockings are 
more worn than any other kind, and the match- 
ing, as far as the dress is concerned, is in the 
color of the embroidery. Happily the Musa and 
some other dyes are now to be depended on, and 
do not stain the skin black. 


In woolen underwear as yet I have not come 
across either anything new in fabric or cut, ex- 
cept for children, for whom vests have been pre- 
pared double woven at the waist, in order to 
give warmth and some support. Indeed, they 
are intended when preferred to obviate the 
necessity of wearing an extra bodice. This is 
the exact opposite of Messrs. Edmunds & Orr’s 
clever invention, which renders both woolen and 
silk vests thinner at the waist, so that women to 
whom any increase of size is an object may not 
add to their circumference. 

Flannel petticoats show wide bands of thick 
silk embroidery or pinked-out flounces of cloth, 
white or a contrasting tone to the petticoat itself. 

The newest woolen materials are supplied 
with a rich border woven in the material, which 
is double-width. This is to form the tunic for 
Empire dresses, draped upon a foundation, the 
border forming a rich and handsome edge to it. 
A favorite style of drapery is to mount the tunic 
full into the waistbelt, the material being raised 
on one side (towards the front) to forma rich 
box-pleat, the position of which is very clearly 
defined by the outlining border. The corsage is 
of plain material, with full fronts draped diag- 
onally across a plastron made of the border. 
The collar and parements are of the border 
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also. A folded sash encircles the waist, made 
of soft silk matching the plain material. 

Borders are in cashmere colors and designs in 
the richer fabrics, many examples being further 
worked up in tinsel. 

On some materials (double-width) the border 
effect is obtained by embroidering it at the edge 
with braid. An enormous amount of navy blue 
is thus embroidered with black, or the blue 
is trimmed with red bands and panels worked 
with black braid. This last is highly effective. 
Some materials have appeared for mantles and 
dress panels imitating braided cloth—braid of 
one color on a ground of another shade. 

Winter costumes are decidedly very elegant. 
Materials are rich and handsome, but quiet; 
styles are simple but elegant, and a shoal of 
beautiful articles are appearing to accompany 
them, in all colors. FASHION. 





Stray Notes on Dress. 

Half the world are required to cater to the 
wants of the other half, whether of the upper or 
lower classes; and all the modistes are now busy 
adopting the latest novelties to the needs of their 
customers. Among the cloth gowns noted are 
many ofa deep one tone and very 4ine texture ; 
light blue folds are intermixed and worked with 
silver. Drab tweed had “chine” ribbon sewn 
to the edges, and sprays of embroidery wore 
carried from the ribbon border on to the stuff in 
subdued colorings. A striped brown and gold- 
en woolen costume was made with a loose open 
jacket and a white sash. An original dress for 
boating or tennis showed the bodice double 
breasted, with wide revers edged with narrow 
ribbon. A really charming tea gown is a combi- 
nation of white and grass green. The skirt of 
white crépe de Chine is full and plain both back 
and front, the front smocked at the neck with 
green; a sash of the grass green loosely knotted 
round the waist ; the sleeves also are smocked ; an 
oversleeve falls from the elbow ending in a bow 
of green ribbon; the collar standing up well in 
the neck. The combination of green and white 
is fresh and becoming. 

Some bridesmaids’ dresses, made of cream soie 
de Chine, with full bodices, are noticeable for 
lace draperies carried across in the statue fashion, 
Evidently this style is growing in general favor, 
and is now introduced even into the best gowns 
made by tailors. Redfern has one or two pretty 
grey dresses thus made, with handsome gold and 
grey galons introduced. Another good style for 
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bridesmaids was worn quite recently, viz., coats 
of rich ivory faille with waistcoats of Pompadour 
brocade, having an ivory satin ground with moss 
rosebuds in velvet brocade all over ; large mother- 
of-pearl buttons, chased with silver, were placed 
on the sides and at the back of the waist, and 
full lace ruffles appeared at the neck and cuffs. 
Even children now are wearing these pretty coats, 
and on such little people they havea peculiar 
piquancy, The particular bridesmaids’ coats to 
which I am alluding were worn over lace skirts, 
with pinked out frills at the feet. 


The Pompadour style is observable in materials 
as well as in the style of making. A particularly 
elegant tea gown is ofa poplin with cream ground 
and floral stripes, made up over piece lace, so 
draped and intermingled it is difficult tosay where 
one fabric ends and the other begins. 

Those women who are exercising their minds 
on the subject of dress should turn their attention 
tothe making of sleeves, for in that direction 
there are many novelties. The dominant idea is 
togive the appearance of one sleeve over another, 
and many gowns of composite materials have the 
upper sleeve of the plain stuff to the elbow, 
turning up with a cuff and a tight under sleeve 
of other stuff to the wrist. Bows of ribbon are 
often placed at the elbows, and high epaulettes 
are formed of loops of ribbon like those of the 
Tudor period. Sleeves are also slashed on the 
outside of the arm, and contrasting material 
puffed through. Others, again, have a pointed 
slashing from the shoulder, while, especially for 
dinner gowns, a short sleeve is often fulled over 
a tight under one at the shoulder. 


The more antique the buckles the more 
fashionable, and very curious ones have been 
brought out of late, copied from the old models 
like the gargoyles of some ancient cathedral— 
more curious, by the way, than pretty. Many of 
these belts are worn with jacket basques at the 
back, and only start from under the arms. 
Sashes, too, require careful arrangement. <A 
wide ribbon, or even soft silk, tied round the 
waist is apt to be unbecoming and to make the 
waist look thick. ‘To obviate this, the ribbons 
are made up for the front of the waist with an 
invisible shaped waistbelt on to which the folds 
are so tacked that they are rendered becoming, 
and some of the width falls helow the waist. 

Whether we shall follow the fashion of scanty 
skirts is as yet hidden in the future. We have 
not accepted the idea with avidity as yet, but the 








tournures are much smaller, and one steel is all 
that is admissible now.—A. JZ. G. 





Economical Dress. 


Economy in dress is of various kinds, Some- 
times the truest economy consists in purchasing 
the best materials obtainable, at other times the 
most inexpensive fabrics will answer the purpose 
much better than good and costly ones, In all 
cases, however, the fashions of the day should 
be followed more or less closely. There is not the 
slightest economy in adopting modes that are 
rapidly becoming f/assé, or in purchasing the 
fabrics that were in vogue the season before last. 
All gowns, when half-worn, should be remodelled 
in some newer style, and if they are old fash- 
ioned when first made up, they are less useful at 
the time, and of scarcely any use at all when 
the time for remodelling arrives. 

It sometimes happens that a costume made of 
costly materials is quite unsuitable in style for 
copying in less expensive fabrics ; but this is not 
often the case; and even if it is, there are many 
less elaborate styles which are equally attractive. 
The position and requirements of the wearer 
can alone decide whether it is most economical 
to carry out the costume in good materials, which 
can later on be employed for making a fresh cos- 
tume of the same description, or whether it is 
better to make the dress cheaply, wear it for a 
few months, and then convert it into school 
frocks for children. Very cheap fabrics are not, 
however, to be recommended for ordinary wear; 
especially for married ladies; they are better 
suited for children and growing girls, who often 
outgrow their clothing more rapidly than the 
material wears out. In fabrics for evening wear, 
black net or flowered lace is the only inexpen- 
sive material at all suited to married ladies, and 
therefore for this purpose it is far better to go 
now and then to the expense of a thoroughly 
handsome dress, which, with judicious alterations 
and renovations, can be made to last two or 
three years. The toilettes of young girls are 
different, and for them any of the pretty, light, 
inexpensive fabrics, that are in vogue one month 
and out of date the next, may safely be chosen; 
the dresses cost little, they are soon worn out 
and easily replaced Ly others just as simple, 
pretty, anl inexpensive. Th‘s is a much better 
plan than spending all the money at command 
on one elaborate evening toilette, too dressy to 
be worn on any but special occasions, and incap- 
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abe of being converted into a more useful 
gown. 

It is at the time when renovations become 
necessary, however, that economy can be best 
pract.sed and is chiefly called to our aid. It 
may Le that the dress to be remodelled is hardlY 
worth the expenditure of much time or money 
on it; a little alteration in the draping, a velvet 
or velveteen, panel on one side, a plastron, col- 
lar and cuffs to match, are, perhaps, all that is 
needed to make it a serviceable dress for morn- 
ing wear. Draperies that have been caught up 
with bows often look quite different if these are 
replaced by beaded motifs, in the shape of large 
leaves, with bead drops falling from them; to 
correspond with these the corsage may be closed 
at the throat and waist with beaded leaves of the 
same kind, but in smaller sizes. 

Plain skirts may be striped with braid or 
velvet in straight or diagonal rows, and the cor- 
sage may be striped with diagonal rows of velvet 
in the manner now fashionable to correspond. 

The bodices of ball dresses are still cut ex- 
ceedingly low, and many are altogether sleeve- 
less, a mode which generally appears more 
beautiful to the wearer of the gown than to 
those who see her in it. Few women, and still 
fewer young girls, have arms so perfectly mod- 
elled that they will bear this exposure. Even 
when the arms are well shaped, a little lace 
drapery under the arm, caught up high on the 
shoulder, is an immense improvement; it cor- 
rects and softens the line of the armhole at the 
back, which is ugly if not well cut, and veils the 
portion of the arm where it joins the shoulder- 
blade; the bare arm and untrimmed armhole 
are only to be tolerated while the arm is kept 
motionless; as soon as movement begins, beauty 
and grace disappear. . 

The underskirts of last season’s evening gowns 
may be used again by covering them with a new 
topskirt of fancy or embroidered tulle, or of 
plain tulle trimmed in some novel fashion. 
Narrow bands of velvet at the sides of the skirt 
have a very good effect; these bands are about 
two inches wide, and there are four or five 
bands on each side of the skirt. The velvet is 
chosen in a contrasting color, or in a darker 
shade of the same color as the tulle. A corselet 
bodice of velvet to match, with a full chemisette, 
top of tulle, cut in a low, rounded form at the 
neck, or a bodice of satin or silk matching the 
tulle, may be worn with a skirt trimmed in this 
way. 


Sometimes the possession of a piece of silk or 
sat.n, sufficient to make the bodice of an evening 
gown, determines the color of this. In this case 
a skirt of net and tulie is the easiest and least 
expensive manner of completing the toilette; 
this skirt may be striped diagonally with bands 
of satin ribbon ending in bows, in a contrasting 
color or in a darker shade, 

Bracelets are so much worn that the finish to 
the wrist is as yet unstudied, save by the devo- 
tees to grace, who will not spoil their pretty 
hands by the close neighborhood of a hard dress 
sleeve; and they are right, for what can be more 
out of place than bracelets or a bare arm at 
breakfast. 

Pretty additions to home dinner toilettes are 
the bead embroidered revers edging the opening 
of the bodice, which may be filled in with a 
finely plaited plastron of tulle, and the cuffs to 
correspond on the elbow sleeves. Beaded bre- 
telles and waistbands are also fashionable, and 
skirts scalloped at the edge are often bordered 
with bead fringes, 

An exceedingly pretty matinee, a charming 
item in a bride’s trousseau, is made of rose pink 
cashmere in the shape of a jacket, tight fitting 
at the back, and fastened in front, &0m the neck 
to the chest, with a series of three scalloped 
tabs; the jacket is then cut off sharply, and 
finished off round the edge with a series of deep 
scallops. All the edges are embroidered with 
scallops and spots, worked in dark green silk; 
the collar and open sleeves are embroidered to 
match. In front is a long puffed plastron of 
embroidered cambric ona pink surah lining, 
tied in witha sash of pink ribbon. The em- 
broidery is continued in the shape of a deep 
flounce all round the jacket below the scallops, 
and a narrower flounce is sewn inside the scal- 
loped edge of the sleeves. GERTRUDE MARIS, 





To Alter a Pattern. 

If on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it .n 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
bust plaits. Cut off half the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the 
bust it will improve the figure to fill up with 
small pads of wadding, made in a circular form, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
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at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits, If more fullness is re- 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip 
between the bust plaits. 


> 


Walking Dresses. 

Common sense has adopted dark wool goods 
for walking, and covert jackets are capita 
weather protectors, while they remain stylish in 
cut and color for visiting carriage wraps. Long 
cous, tight-fitting behind and straight in front, 
with passementerie of same shade, dashed with 
silver, are made of silver-grey plush. They are 
lined with the same color. Altogether they are 
charming to look at and thoroughly comfortable 


to wear. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1, Wrap of embroidered plush, with a 
border of grey plush down the front braided. Fur 
boa, Hat of felt trimmed with velvet and bird. 

Fic, 2. Cloak of cloth, with the sides and 
sleeves trimmed with colored braid in squares 
Velvet hat trimmed with bird and velvet. 

Fic. 3. Evening gown made of blue crépe 
embroidered in colors, the front of skirt is of 
cream colored lace. Bodice low with puff sleeve, 





underwaist and sleeves of lace. 

Fic, 4. Dinner gown of satin striped with 
velvet, the front of skirt is of velvet, sides of 
bodice and tops of sleeves. The front of bodice 
and sleevesare trimmed with very handsome 
lace. 

Fic. 5. Walking costume for lady made of 
cloth trimmed with narrow silk braid put on in 
points. The redingote is long upon the right 
side, short on the left, the drapery falling below 
it. Hat of velvet trimmed with feathers. 

Fic. 6. Shopping costume for lady, skirt of 
dark green Henrietta with braided revers upon 
overskirt. Wrap of cloth with braided fronts 
and sleeves edged with a broad band of velvet. 
Hat of velvet with soft crown ofsilk trimmed 
with feathers, 

Fic. 7. Carriage wrap made of matelasse 
silk trimmed with lace and _ passementerie. 
Bonnet of velvet trimmed with flowers and 
wings. 

Fic. 8. Redingote of plaid cloth trimmed 
with large buttons and passementerie ornamcnts. 
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Hat of felt trimmed with moiré ribbon, velvet 
and wings. 

Fic. 9. Many sets of fur, real or imitation, 
are prepared in the shape of either boa, capelet, 
or flat collar, with cuffsand bands to adorn the 
muff and to edgethe bonnet. Our illustration is 
a good example of thisstyle, Feather trimming 
1s also used for this purpose. The hat and muff 
are deftly draped with felt, velvet or silk, mostly 
shot or watered, and besides the fur there 1s 
always a fair addition of small birds, bows, or 
wings 1n every imaginable combination of hues 
and phosphorescent effects. The muff is lined 


‘with satin harmonising in color with the costume. 


Fics. 10 AND It. Front and back of frock for 
girl of ten years. Kilted skirt of chequered 
woolen material mounted ona band. Long cor- 
sage of the same, the back made with three box- 
plaits fitting into the waist, and finished off below 
thewaistwith a large bow drapery; full surah plas- 
tron gathered into a small yoke at the top, and 
under a broad curved band. Quantity of mater- 
ial required—woolen material, eight yards; surah, 
three-quarters yard. 

Fic. 12AND 13. Backand front of frock for girl 
of twelve years. Kilted skirt of plaid woolen 
material; tablier of plain woolen in a darker 
shide than the plaid, plaited in front, and 
gradually decreasing towards the back, The 
corsage is of the plain material; the back fitting 
and cut like a redingote so as to form long 
plaits; triangular revers of plaid, the corners 
meeting on the tournure under a broad ribbon 
bow. In front the corsage is plaited from the 
shoulders on either side of the V-shaped plastron, 
into a point below the waist; ribbon sash tied in 
a bow infront. Quantity of material required— 
plaid, 5 yards; plain, 4 yards. 

Fic. 14. Evening toilette of cream lace over 
white silk, The bodice of Pompadour foulard 
descends as a-straight skirt atthe back. A wide 
scarf of green faille forms panels tied with bows, 
and the deep waistband matches. A wide green 
ribbon crosses as braces on the lace plastron. 
At the back the Pompadour bodice opens over & 
point of plaited lace. 

Fic. 15. Evening toilette composed of cream 
lace skirt of two flounces over mauve silk. 
Large polonaise in white china crépe embroi- 
dered in mauve; it falls straight in front in wide 
p’eats, and the bodice crosses with pleats on one 
side, the other side, which is plain, being 


trimmed with lace. Crépe sleeves pleated at the _ 


top. White moiré sash with fringed ends. 
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Fic. 16. Muff made of velvet, trimmed with 
bird’s claws, and bunch of grasses fastened with 
bow of moiré ribbon. 


Fic. 17. Hat of sealskin with point falling 
over at one side. 
Fic. 18. Turban hat of sealskin, trimmed 


with a bow of moiré ribbon, 

Fic, 19. White lace boa with a plaited 
turned-down collar and long coquillé ends of 
lace, tied and ornamented with loops and ends 
of white satin ribbon. 

Fic. 20. Housekeeping apron of a very 
simple pattern requiring only a small quantity of 
material, from six to seven yards, according to 
the fullnesss desired ; it is one just to suit a good 
young housekeeper, and is very easily made. 
That shown in the illustration is made of blue 
and white striped sateen, trimmed round the 
neck with Torchon lace. The apron fastens at 
the back with one button and loop, and is drawn 
in round the waist with a sash of the sateen, the 
slight fulness of the body part rendering any 
more fastening unnecessary. It would look 
very pretty and more dressy, if such a term may 
be applied with any sense, toa garment intended 
more for convenience than elegance, if a frill of 
embroidery or lace were substituted for the 
pleating of sateen at the bottom of the apron, 

Fic. 21 AND 22. Front and back of house 
gown for lady made of striped blue and brown 
woolen. The underskirt is trimmed with rows 
of blue galloon, and the panels have embroidery 
on the right side, and rows of blue braid on the 
left. The pocketis formed of embroidery. The 
bodice crosses from the left shoulder, and is 
trimmed like theskirt, The waistcoat and band 
are blue silk. |The sleeves and collar are 
ornamented with braid. The bodice is cuirass 
at the back, and the full skirt is gathered in the 
new style to the edge of the basque. 

Fic. 23. Fancy Empire costume for a boy of 
twelve years. White cloth pants with belt. 
Blue plush waistcoat and coat with large silver 
buttons, and high satin lined collar. Muslin 
neckcloth and bouquet of white roses, Three- 
cornered blue plush hat; white stockings with 
pale blue satin garters. Blue kid shoes with 
satin bows. Lace frills in the sleeves of the 
Coat. 

Fic. 24. Empire costume fora girl of thirteen 
years. Short-waisted, low-necked dress, of mull 
muslin with puffed elbow sleeves. A plaiting 
near the bottom of the skirt is the only trimming. 
Broad sash of soft red silk with satin loops at the 
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side. Empire bonnet covered with red satin, 
with white feathers and satin loops and ends. 
Long white kid gloves with narrow red ribbon 
Red kid shoes with satin bows. 
Flower-girl costume for a girl of 
Plaited blue silk skirt with flowered 
muslin over-skirt. Pointed black velvet bodice 
laced in front with blue cord, and trimmed 


wristlets. 
Fic. 25. 
eight years. 


round the top with satin rouleaux. White 
muslin chemisette edged with lace. Blue kid 
shoes. 

lic. 26. Circassian costume for a boy of 


twelve years. Blue cashmere trowsers, and coat 
lined with gold satin, and turned up with the 
same. Cashmere sash and cap. White stock- 
ings and blue kid shoes. 

Fic. 27. Circassian costume for a girl of ten 
years. White silk petticoat, trimmed with four 
rows of gold cord. Tunic of the same material, 
embroidered with cord. Jacket with long 
hanging sleeves of rose-colored silk lined with 
white and embroidered with gold cord. Rose- 
colored silk cap with gold border. Rose-colored 
shoes and white stockings, 

Fic. 28. Grisette costume for a girl of eight 
years. Pink silk skirt trimmed with two ruches. 
Crimson overskirt edged with lace, gnd crimson 
velvet bodice with white lace ruches. White 
muslin apron and cap trimmed with lace anda 
bow of pink ribbon. Pink satin shoes. 

Fic. 29. Pompadour costume for girl ofseven 
years. Plain red satin skirt with a plaiting and 
cross-band. Watteau overdress of écru silk with 
red flowers, edged with plain écrusilk plaitings. 
Ecru silk knot on the hair, Red kid shoes. 

Fic. 30. Gentleman’s dressing gown made of 
checked flannel, edged with a cord and girdle 
around the waist. Quantity of material required, 
six and a half yards. 

Fic. 31 AND 33. Petticoat for little girl. 
Plain long-waisted corsage fastening behind; 
skirt gathered all round into the band ; two deep 
flounces of the longcloth at the back; the skirt is 
edged with handsome insertion and embroidery 
edging. Quantity of material required, long- 
cloth, two anda half yards; insertion and em- 
broidery edging, one and a half yards each, 

FIG. 32 AND 35. Chemise of longcloth for little 
girls of different ages, trimmed round the neck, 
sleeves, and front with plain scalloped edging. 

FIG 34AND36. Children’s stays with shoulder 
straps, trimmed round the top with work. 

Fic. 37 AND 39. Knickerbocker drawers of fine 
longcloth, the band ornamented with feather 
stitching ; plain cambric frill, the edge scalloped 
and worked in buttonhole stitch. 

Fic. 38. Child’s silk vest with long sleeves; 
white or colored ribbon threaded round the 
neck and tied in a bow in front. 








Paris. 

Ne LL the hotels are full. 
} Iseen a greater number of foreign 
f visitors in town at this season, and 
a, ; em even the Allée des 
Acacias has not the 
deserted appearance it generally presents in 
Only the ladies who drive there are 
covered up in furs as if it were winter, the cold 
having surprised us unusually early. For this 
reason, many Parisians who would otherwise be 


Seldom have 


October, 


still in the country have come up to town to in- 
terview their couturtéres, and make purchases. 
The magasins de nouveautés are crowded 1n the 
afternoon, and the theatres are full to overflow- 
ing in the evening. Among the distinguished 
visitors who have arrived within the last few days 
are Lady de Grey, the Duchess Medina Ceeli, 
the Duke and Duchess Torlonia, Prince Belmonte, 
and the Count of Flanders from Aix-les-Bains, 
who 1s now staying at the Hotel Bristol. Prince 
Eugéne of Sweden has also returned to resume 
his art studies here, and has commenced making 
calls on his Parisian acquaintances, During his 
sojourn he sets aside his titles, and wishes to be 
known only as plain Eugéne Bernadotte, the 
name he has had printed on his cards. 

At the same time, the winter resorts in the 
south are gradually filling. The Comtesse de la 
Rochefoucauld, Prince Pignatelli of Aragon, 
Rosa Bonheur, M.and Mme, Carvalho, and Mme. 
Madeleine Brohan have taken up their abode at 
Nice ; while Marshal and Mme, Canrobert have 
been installed for some days at Mentone, in the 
apartments formerly occupied by the Queen of 
Saxony, at the Hétel des Iles Britanniques, 

M. Mirhau d’Illiers, an archeologist, and— 
which is somewhat beside the question—a de- 
scendant of Racine, has been commissioned to 
make a list of the furniture and objects of art 
that formerly belonged to the Chateau de Blo’s, 
and that are now scattered about in the different 
national palaces—Fontainebleau, Trianon, and 
Compiégne—and to report thereon, as it is pro- 
posed to reinstate them in their old quarters, and 
restore this beautiful edifice to its ancient magni- 
ficence for the benefit of the public. 

From Tours we learn that the sculptor Fournier 
is to model the statue of Balzac for his native 
The monument will be inaugurated next 
In the meanwhile subscriptions will be 


town. 


April. 


Foreign Cossip. 
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received at the Mairie, the sum hitherto sub. 
scribea not being sufficient to defray all the 
expenses. 

Yesterday a statue of Dr, Robert Sorbon, or 
Sorbonne, the founder of the ancient College de 
la Sorbonne, was unveiled in a small church in 
the suburbs of Rheims. 

It is proposed to make careful copies of the 
beautiful das re/ievos which ornament the Fon. 
taine des Innocents, the action of the water hav- 
ing considerably deteriorated the originals, which 
are the work of Jean Goujon, and deserve to be 
placed out of harm’s way in one of the national 
museums. 

The new house and grounds purchased at 
Courbevoie for the Orphelinat des Arts is to 
be inaugurated on Thursday next. Another in- 
auguration took place at Ranelaugh yesterday— 
that of the Lycée Moliére, the new girls’ college. 
M. Lockroy presided, and there was a considera- 
ble gathering of university dons. M. Gréard, 
the great advocate of advanced education for 
women, made an admirable speech; and the 
Minister also spoke, insisting likewise on the 
necessity of improving the system of education 
hitherto in force with respect to female children. 
The Lycée Moliére is under the direction of 
Mme. Stoude, who is supported by twenty pro- 
fessors, four of whom only are men. Besides 
the usual branches of instruction (which include 
natural sciences, geometry, and mathematics, but 
neither Latin nor Greek), the pupils will be 
taught dressmaking in all its phases. 

One hundred and fourteen women followed 
the courses this year at the Ecole de Medicine. 
Not more than twenty of these are French; the 
great majority—namely, ninety—are Russians, 
eight are English, and remaining four are Ameri- 
can, Austrian, Greek, and Turkish. 

The sales at Chenonceax promise to be disas- 
trous both for Mme. Pelouze and her creditors. 
Little more than £500 has been realized by that 
of the pictures, which included several interest- 
ing works; amongst others, a portrait of Cather- 
ine de Medici, by Clouet. The objects of art, 
however, sold somewhat better. They com- 
prised a mirror set in precious stones, an Italian 
reliquary of the fifteenth century, a pair of Renais- 
sance candlesticks, and an inkstand that once 
belonged to Louise de Vaudemont. 

The Queen of Portugal, who is one of the best 
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dresssers among the Queens of Europe, spent all 
the time she was in Paris visiting the principal 
shops, and making purchases for herself and 
friends. But of all things she ordered during 
her stay was the manteau de cour which she 
wore at her niece’s wedding in Turin, It was 
entirely studded with diamonds, 

Her bonnet, also, was a little gem in its way; 
for it was made more like a head-dress than a 
bonnet, having in front a crown of real gold, 
placed ona pale gold braid. The brim, if so we 
may call it, was formed of rich and rare white 
lace, with three white feathers drooping on one 
side. 

All the hats and bonnets that were made for 
the Princess Letitia were made to match her 
cloaks, and this will be fashionable for everyone 
during the winter, Thus one hat was of blue 
covered with a profusion of ostrich 
feathers, the brim being lined with silver 
embroidery. 

Another hat was of cream-colored velvet em- 
broidered with velvet, and trimmed with a bird, 
called in Paris “ manteau de velours.” 

The bonnet she wore when she signed the 
contract had a gold crown in ‘front like the 
one worn by the Queen of Portugal, and was 
also edged with white lace, only, instead of 
feathers on one side, it had an aigrette, which 
set it off to advantage. 

Another hat of the Queen of Portugal was a 
Henri IV, toque of black velvet, trimmed with 
a bird of paradise. 

All these models may be copied in different 
colors by other ladies, so long as the color of the 
hat matches the color of the cloak, and, when 
possible, also the material. 

The Princess’ wedding-dress also deserves 
mention. It was an Empire robe, of white 
moire, embroidered with silver, and the manteau 
de cour was of the same material, and was stud- 
ded with silver bees and eagles, in true Napole- 
onic fashion. 

Of the jewels she wore and received I say 
nothing ; they were as rich as a sovereign’s, and 
were the gifts of sovereigns. The Empress 
Eugénie’s gifts alone—including the celebrated 
fan painted by the poor Prince Imperial— 
amounted to over £4,000 ($20,000). 

The newest thing in wedding tours is sensa- 
tionally called the «Secret Honeymoon.” Nei- 
ther bride nor groom have any idea where they 
are going. The best man arranges it all, pre- 
pares the scheme of travel, and the plan of cam- 
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paign, and gives the bridegroom a paper with the 
whole thing drawn up and a schedule of arrange- 
ments made, as he steps into the carriage, when 
the happy pair have the whole new fruitful sub- 
ject to discuss as the opening conversation of 
their married life, instead of having worn it 
threadbare during the preliminary engayed 
period, So long as best men exercise their 
functions in this respect with discretion, and 
don’t send happy couples up in balloons or down 
coal mines, the plan ought to work well. Another 
great advantage would be the possibilities of 
laying the blame of bad weather and other 
inconveniences on the best man, whilst all the 
pleasures of the trip would, of course, be due to 
the perfect happiness of being together. On the 
whole, the inventor of the Secret Honeymoon is 
to be congratulated. 

Many novelties are appearing for Christmas 
gifts, and more fanciful do the pretty trinkets 
with which ladies like to adorn themselves be- 
come. The accessories of their toilettes now 
must be novelties indeed to please the fastidious 
tastes of modern belles, and inventors rack their 
brains in the hope of finding some fresh idea to 
suit the fancy of the moment. Certainly they 
succeed to a marvellous degree, congjdering the 
fact that every season their inventive pow- 
ers are taxed to the uttermost. Some of the 
newest and daintiest little fallals are those which 
can be attached toa chatelaine. Scent bottles 
and vinaigrettes have always had a good amount 
of attention expended on them, and at no time 
more than the present. Very tasty are the silver 
cockle-shells, fitted so asto hold scent, and made 
as nearly as practicable after the natural form, 
with all the coils and crinkles intact. The rage 
for inserting tiny watches in various articles s ill 
continues, and now they are seen in the centre 
of simulated cut-glass scent-bottles. These are 
circular and flat sided; in fact, the watch is 


surrounded with a border of cut-glass, which 
is finished with a gold-capped top, forming a 
vinaigrette, Chased silver is sometimes used in 
place of the glass, but the shape is the same. 
Then there are charming wee memorandum 
tablets in imitation of a Japanese fan, the outer 
covers being of silver; and small square mirrors, 
chic enough to excuse a pretty damsel for carry- 
ing about with her an article so conducive to the 
cuitivation of vanity. 

Delightful are the conceits in the way of lace, 
pins, and brooches. Pansies of almost natural 


sie are the fashion now, the petals are beauti- 

fully formed in enamel, and the grada'ions of 

the varied tints are most exquisitivelv given. 
MARIGOLD, 





T the opening 
of the Hliday 
Season call$ 
come for informa- 
tion about materials 
for making home 
Christmas gifts, or 
articles ready for 
Col- 


have 


presentation, 
gate & Co. 
provided for such 
purpose large and 
comprehensive as 
sortments of beauti 
ful fancy baskets and 

cases, in rush, straw, 
grass, celluloid and brass in all sizes, and novel 
shapes, satin lined, trimmed with variously col- 
ored ribbons, and furnished with bottles of ex- 
quisite perfumes in stands to be taken out when 
the baskets are put to other uses. These accept- 
able gift creations cost respectively, 50c ,75¢., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.5¢, $2.00 and up to $6.00, with 
intermediate prices. The young folks’ box of 
perfumes is 25c., and single bottles in original 
shapes are 25¢., 50c. to $1.50 each. Sachet 
powders cost 25c. a box, sent postage paid by 
mail. Al! perfumes, Heliotrope, Cashmere Bou- 
quet, Caprice, Violet, White Rose and others will 
be sent upon receipt of price in pust.ge stamps or 
postal note, by Culgate & Co., 55 John Street, 
New York. 

For creating sachet-bags, cases, and numerous 
fancy articles, there are lovely embossed Sul- 
tanes in various ground colors, with moire effect 
and floral designs, at only $1.00 a yard. 
plushes are 75c., and satins for lining, trimmin, 
and entire articles at soc. a yard, Velutinas in 
new and odd shades are $1.25 a yard, and these 
specialties are like the above named materials, 
not only splendid for fancy work, but equaily 
desirable for costumes and evening dresses, fancy 
ball toilettes and robes for private theatricals. 
The most acceptable present a man can give to 
his wife or daughter is a dress of handsome, 
splendid wearing family black silk, which, with 
the other goods herein named can be bought 
from Sharpless Brothers, Chestnut and Eighth 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., who will also send samples 
of the cream and white clairette, the shot feather 
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cloth, the canvas mesh gypsy cloth, also the black 
and grey specialties known as Priestley’s var- 
nished board, silk warp dress goods, which are 
beautiful in appearance, and wear magnificently. 


We would call the attention of our readers, 
who contemplate purchasing a piano, to the ad- 
vertisement of the Emerson Piano Co. of Boston, 
Mass., which appears in another column. For 
durability of construction, sweetness of tone and 
cheapness of price, they are unsurpassed. 


Every dressmaker or home seamstress ought 
to have one of Hall’s Bazar Dress Forms, over 
which to place the skirt of robe or costume to 
enable her to gracefully arrange folds and drap- 
eries—why not make a Christmas present of a 
Form which can be procured by sending $3.50 
to Hall’s Bazar Dress Form Co., 833 Broadway, 
New York. 

As a good-will Christmas token, each reader 
of the Shopper, who will send name and address 
to Strawbridge & Clothier, publishers, 8th and 
Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., will receive FREE 
a sample copy of their valuable Fashion Quar- 
terly,in which will be found many practical sug- 
gestions about fancy work for the holidays, to- 
gether with styles in seasonable materials for 
house-furnishing and wear. This is the largest 
and only magazine of its kind published in 
Europe or Americaa. 

CATARRH CURED.—A clergyman, after years 
of sufiering from that loathsome disease, catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a recipe which completely cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A, Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 


In the Parisian High-life. 

The great question of the day is the interesting 
discovery emanating from the celebrated Oriza- 
Perfumery, we mean the “solid perfumes ”’ vary- 
ing in twelve delightful odors, in form of pex.cils 
and pastils, and enclosed in coquette envelopes; 
indeed a very charming bibelot of portable size 
and an invention as agreeable as useful, surround- 
ing the wearer with bewitching scent. To per- 
fume any article agreeably and instantaneously, 
simply rub upon them lightly. The «Ess Oriza 
solid perfumes” are sold by all good druggists 
and chemists ofthe U. S. in Paris by the inventor 
Mr. L. Legrand, Oriza-Perfumery, 207 rue St. 
Honore, Paris. (General agent for the U.S, 
Park & Tilford, 917-919 Broadway, New York. 
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Chat With Our Neighbors Gn Mome Topics. 





BY LENA RIVERS. 


O the mistress of a household who has 
to discharge her duties with econ- 
omy, the extra outlay inseparable 
from the Christmas sea- 
son makes a considerable 
figure, apart from mere preparations for festive 
cooking. If she attempts to give a small token 
of acknowledgement to those with whom she 
is thrown in daily contact, outside of the home- 
circle she will find it alone mount up to some- 
thing far beyond her expectations. If a Christ. 
mas box (as it is frequently called) means any- 
thing, it means an expression of regard, if not 
of affection, and this will help us very materially 
in discriminating to whom we should, and to 
whom we should not, feel ourselves bound to 
make a gift, and guide us as to the amount and 
extent of our gratuities in various cases—gifts, 
be it understood is entirely different and distinct 
from charitable doles. 

«Peace on earth and good will towards men” 
is the denominating sentiment of the hour, and, 
if it supplies no positive need, the Christmas 
remembrance helps to keep alive the kindly, 
Christian spirit which it is hoped is universal, A 
gift at this time of year means a recognition, not 
necessarily of definite service done, but of general 
worth, and it is justifiable for us to give to those 
to whom we are under no sort of obligation, al- 
though of course the transaction usually takes 
place between employer and employed. 

There is one public functionary, who should 
be remembered and this is the postman. He is 
the tangible link between ourselves and the ab- 
sent, who brings us dearly prized messages 
through wind and storm. It is true his services 
are rewarded by his salary, but his pleasing man- 
ner and constant faithfulness should be re- 
warded by some recognition on our parts. 

Never let it be forgotten that wealth, or at 
least prosperity, has its obligations. As has 
been well said, “ The great majority of givers 
of Christmas-boxes are not those who have in- 
herited wealth; they are largely composed of 
persons who have made their own success, in 
professions or commerce. Few of these but 
must look back with thankfulness to turns on the 
road, when, if they had taken that other path or 
missed that particular step, the result would 


gir 


probably have been not success and comfort, but 
failure and poverty, when they might have been 
the eager receivers, not the easy senders, of 
Christmas gifts. A man must be curiously hard- 
ened by prosperity if some pity for the less for- 
tunate does not touch his soul as he contrasts his 
well-covered board with the empty cupboard of 
the persons—some of them perhaps associates, 
or even friends—who, as he passed on, have 
fallen by the way, or still linger footsore on the 
path, . . . There are homes and lodgiugs 
where expectations of such gifts are not even for 
a moment indulged—places where the postman 
hopes that he may deliver much more than he 
thinks to receive, and where even an errand boy 
would be ashamed to insinuate a claim.” 

In the country the relations between giver and 
receiver are, generally speaking, more intimate 
than in large towns. In the latter, the great 
seething sea of humanity swallows up, as it were, 
many a deserving person with whom, perhaps, 
we have been brought in contact duging the past 
year, and to whom we would willingly—nay, 
gladly, give a seasonable douceur. But we can- 
not find them—they have vanished from our 
ken, Inrural parishes and districts this is sel- 
dom the case. There, everybody knows every- 
body, and the difficulty of just discrimination is 
infinitely lessened. In the country, however, 
the distinction between the Christmas-gift proper 
and the charitable and useful one seems to be 
less marked from the very nature and occupa- 
tion of the recipients. Many people to whom 
we wish to do a good turn are near neighbors, 
to whom the good turn becomes doubly good if 
it supplies a want as well as epresses a senti- 
ment of good feeling and regard. Various I'ttle 
gifts of provisions appear to be the only really 
practical shape for the Christmas-box to take in 
these instances, for it should never be forgotten 
that a present is twice a present that supplies a 
want. The real skill in giving lies in a wise 
and reasonable judgment in the selection of 
what to give. 

Christmas as years pass seems to recur with 
greater swiftness; the truth is, as years go on, 
time flies much faster than we imagine, and, if 
in youth, twelve months seems an interminable 
period ; it is gone before we almost know it, when 
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we are older. Let each one and all, try to glad- 
den some heart at the happy Christmas season, 
and remember that there are none so poor who 
cannot in some way spare something to a more 
needy one, and make the season what it should 
be, one of joy and gladness. 





ei ha 
Christmas and Twelfth-night Cakes. 

A great deal of cake making goes on at this 
season, and a few hints and recipes will not be 
unacceptable. The first recipe is for a cake that 
has been in confectioners’ shops the last season 
or two, and that I can confidently recommend. 


Cuerry Cake —Half a pound of butter, bea- 
ten toa cream; one and a half pounds of white 
sugar, nine yolks of eggs, half a pound of ground 
rice, half a pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
sweet almonds, blanched and pounded; half a 
pound of crystalized cherries, the whites of five 
eggs beaten toa froth. Mix the ingredients in 
the order as they are given, When the cake is 
baked, ice the top thinly and sprinkle chopped 
pistachio nuts over it. 

PiuM CAKE.—Two pounds of flour, one pound 
of butter, half pound of currants, half pound of 
raisins, stoned and chopped; half a pound of sul- 
tanas, three-quarters of a pound of brown sugar, 
half pound of peel, half teaspoonful of spice, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three eggs, and 
cold water or milk to mix. To be baked in a 
moderate oven two hours and a half. 


Pounp CAKE.—Half a pound of butter, beat- 
en to a cream; half a pound of sugar, five eggs, 
half a pound of currants or sultanas, three ounces 
of candied peel, three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
the rind and juice of a lemon, quarter of a nut. 
Bake this cake two hours anda 


Both 


meg, grated. 
quarter in a tin well lined with paper. 


these are good recipes for rich cakes to ice, 


Rice Cake.—Any number of eggs, beaten with 
an equal weight of sugar, half their weight in 
butter, just melted over the fire, half their weight 
in flour, and half in rice flour stirred in at the 
last moment; a teaspoonful of essence of vanilla 
Half a glass of sherry or Madeira 
wine may be added. 


to flavor. 


Scnoot TREAT CAKE.—To each pound of 
flour add half a pound of fruit (currants, raisins, 
and sultanas mixed), six ounces of butter, quarter 
pound of brown sugar, two ounces of candied 
peel, halfa saltspoonful of spice, one and a halftea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; cold milk to mix; 
no eggs, Make it into large cakes, as they cut 
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up more economically than small ones, and bake 
them about two hours, They should be two 
days old before they are eaten. Allow one-third 
of a pound of cake for each person. This is an 
ample allowance for children and adults if bread 
and butter or bread and jam is also provided, 
For seed cake, put half a teaspoonful of carra. 
way seeds instead of the fruit, and rather more 
sugar than the quarter of a pound. 


ScoTcH SHORTBREAD,—To one pound of flour 
add quarter of a pound ground rice, two ounces 
of white sugar, half pound of fresh butter. Take 
the butter in your hands, and knead the other 
ingredients gradually in. It will not do to take 
all the flour at once. In cold weather it may be 
necessary to work in front of the fire. Mould it 
into flat cakes, ornament with peel and comfits, 
and bake in a moderate oven. Leave it to cool in 
the baking tin, because it is so brittle. Chopped 
almonds—two ounces to one pound of flour—are 
thought by many people to be a great improve. 
ment. 

SPONGE CAKE,—Five eggs, half a pound of fine 
sugar, Six ounces of sifted flour, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, and the rind of half a lemon grated. 
Essence of vanilla may be used to flavor if 
preferred. Grease the tins with butter thickly, 
and strew sugar over before putting in the 
cakes, 

To Ice A CAKkE.—To each pound of sifted 
sugar add one ounce of corn flour and the whites 
of three eggs. Whisk the eggs as stiff as possible, 
and add the sugar gradually, whisking still, 
with essence of lemon or vanilla, or half a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice to flavor. Spread it 
over the cake while it is still warm with a broad 
paper knife or spatula, and set it in a cool oven 
to harden, It will probably be necessary to put 
on two or three layers, especially if the sides are 
iced. An easier way is to ice the top, and to 
fold a frill of cut paper round the sides, Color 
part of the icing with cochineal, or, if that is 
objected to, a pretty pink color can be got with 
a few drops of syrup or raspberry vinegar. Su- 
gar ornaments can be bought at any confection- 
ers, and add very much to the appearance of the 
cake and the delight it occasions, Some people 
mistrust these ornaments, even now that sugar is 
so cheap, and prefer to use candied preserved 
fruits of various colors. 

Now for the general information that shall 
bring satisfactory results out of the mixture of 
these ingredients. A cake is generally thought 
to be the easiest possible thing to make, and so 
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a plain baking-powder cake probably is. There 
isa certain young lady who has attended a few 
cookery lectures, and who, if you ask her 
whether she can cook, always tells you that she 
makes cakes. She must have everything ready 
for a particular recipe; she must have her oven 
heated before she begins, and her pans washed 
after she goes away; she makes as much mess 
and muddle as a cook would make over a big 
dinner; she flours her face and her frock, and 
feels quite tired by lunch-time; and the end of 
it all is one cake, that is perhaps very good if 
the cook has taken pains in baking it. Before I 
should say that I understood cake-making, I 
should like to understand the heating of an oven, 
and to make @ cake is hardly the same as to 
make cakes. The plainer the cake the easier to 
bake and to mix. Much butter and sugar makes 
them apt to burn if the oven is hot, and yet if it 
is cold a rich cake settles into a solid mass that 
no power can raise again. A plain baking pow- 
der cake will stand many more ups and downs 
of temperature, though even that has a limit of 
endurance. All cakes need an oven hotat first 
and cooler after, when they have risen. It is 
better to have the oven too hot than too cold; 
even if the worst comes, the cake had better be 
a little burnt than heavy. Yet, where cooks 
often fail, is in putting the cake into too hot an 
oven, and when they suddenly find it burning, 
they take it out and set it on the floor, where the 
sudcen fall of temperature causes it to drop. 
Gingerbread and sponge cake are particularly 
apt to catch and to fall inthis way. The diffi- 
culty of baking is much greater in a small iron 
oven, which soon heats, and cools directly the 
door is open. Besides, a mass of cake put into 
asmall oven cools it very perceptibly. Such an 
oven always should be made several degrees 
hotter than a large oven before beginning to 
bake, and the less the door is opened the better. 
In a small oven it is also necessary to take every 
precaution in the way of lining tins with two 
thicknesses of buttered paper, and if the oven 
isapt to burn at bottom (as some are), the tin 
may be set ona bit of wood; if it burns at top, 
thick buttered paper over the cake should not 
be forgotten. Then some care must be exer- 
cised as to the things that are baked at the same 
time. Noone can bake good bread and light 
pastry together, because there is so much steam 
comes out of the bread at first, that it makes the 
pastry damp and heavy, and as soon as the steam 
is gone, bread wants a prolonged moderate heat, 
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just the reverse of what suits pastry. The oven 
must be clean. The gravy out of a meat pie 
spilt yesterday is quite enough to spoi: any num- 
ber of cakes tu-day. So that, to get good cakes, 
there is much to be thought of, even before the 
ingredients are taken out of the store-room. 
tee 

TWO DOLLA™S. 

BY ALINE PRIMROSE. 

Robin and I had just rnoved in.. our pretty 
cottage on the outskirts of a busy town in central 
North Carolina, and were beginning to fully re- 
alize a long-cherished desire—a home of our 
own. We had lived economically since our wed- 
ding day, and this neat little place, comfortably 
furnished, was the result of our savings. Many 
long hours were spent in placing and replacing 
different articles to see which way would produce 
the best effect. At last our work was completed 
and we hada perfect love ofa home. Sweet 
enchanting music of purest contentment floated 
around us, and brighest beams of unalloyed hap- 
piness played hide-and-seek from every nook 
and corner. 

It was one bright afternoon, not long after we 
had quietly settled down into real home life, that 
we went on along jaunt across the fields. In 
our wanderings we came to a lone Bish of holly, 
brightly studded with crimson berries, It re- 
minded me that the merriest season of all the 
year would soon be here. I gathered some of 
the branches for a quaint old-fashioned vase that 
had been an heir-loom in our family for many 
years. We had gone but a few paces from the 
bush, when Robin thoughtfully remarked : 

“My dear, Christmas is almost here, and the 
amount that we usually lay aside to buy presents 
for our friends has been spent. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“TI do not know; but must manage in some 
way to have a token for each one,” I replied. 

We walked quietly home through the du ky 
twilight. The faint whisperings of distant pines, 
and the rustling of dead leaves flying past us, 
were the only sounds that broke the silence 
We knew full well that the money had been 
spent, and that it would be quite impossible to 
replace it just at that time. The prospects were, 
indeed, gloomy, for we had only a few dollars— 
not more than five—that could be spared for that 





purpose. 

I lay awake late that night trying to conceive 
some plan that would raise the veil of despon- 
dency; but could think of nothing, 


I arose 
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early next morning and performed my domestic 
duties as usual, Suddenly a rush of memory 
came to my rescue, and gently whispered ofa 
large packing box, filled with articles that had 
long since been forgotten. I went hurriedly to 
the basement and turned things topsy-turvy in 
that old box. To my supreme delight, I found 
an old red albatross dress with a basque and 
panels of plush, and several yards of bolting- 
cloth that had been made for a flour mill, but 
was too small. Remembering that I once went 
on a picnic with a band of merry children, and 
that I gathered a large roll of birch-bark which 
I smoothly placed in a large book to be pressed, 
I went in search of that. 

Robin did not come to dinner until late that 
day. It was well that he did not, for in my wild 
excitement I had forgotten to have it ready at 
the accustomed hour. Before leaving for his 
business, he looked at me with a mischievous 
smile gracefully arching the corners of his manly 
mouth, and said, “Well, old woman, how are 
your plans progressing ?” 

“\dmirably,” I responded; “but I need just 
two dollars to perfect them.” 

He jokingly replied, «That will not be half 
it will take, and I will bet you a handsome 
present that you will ask for more before you 
finish.” 

I made no reply. He handed me the two 
dollars, then kissed me and went hurriedly 
away, whistling the tune of “The girl I left 
behind me.” That afternoon I invested the 
mney in ribbon, satin, silk cord and one or two 
other things. My plans were fully made before 
reaching home, and I commenced work as soon 
as my bonnet and wrap were removed, 

The bark of a birch tree when viewed from 
the outside is a rather uninviting-looking object, 
but many really pretty articles can be made from 
it. Mine was converted into a wall pocket and 
two Christmas cards, for some friends in Phila- 
delphia, Across the front of the pocket was 
painted a cute design of birds of paradise; beau- 
tiful peacock feathers rested snugly in it when 
completed. The bark had been pasted on heavy 
paper and I cut two squares just the size I wished 
my cards. In the center of each was painted a 
pretty winter landscape. The edges were un- 
evenly scalloped, the corners turned back and 
the cards bent to form a kind of frame for the 
pictures On the four corners of one card was 
painted holly leaves with and without the ber- 
ries, the Virginia creeper was painted in the 
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same way on the other one. The bark can be 
tinted any shade, but I prefer it just as it comes 
from the tree—a light fawn color. 


Christmas cards, with appropriate inscriptions, 
are always pleasant reminders of the absent, so 
I decided to make three more and two aprons 
from the bolting-cloth. The aprons were made 
first; one in drawn work with narrow ribbons of 
blue and red run through it, and the other had 
dandelions scattered over it in outline emb. oid. 
ery. A kind of sachet, fringed at the top and 
bottom, was made fiom the satin over which was 
placed the bolting-cloth after it was painted. I 
tacked the cloth over a sheet of blotting paper 
ona paper box, and carefully outlined the de- 
signs. On one was painted four angels flying 
towards earth, pointing above—this was placed 
on flesh-colored satin; one contained a cluster 
of pink roses, reposing on a bed of pink satin; 
another had blue flowers—name unknown to 
me—resting on delicate blue satin. They were 
finished with tiny bows of corresponding shades 
of ribbon and inscriptions in gold. 

My cards werg very much admired and did 
not cost me quite one dollar, but would have 
cost at least ten had I bought them from a book 
store. 

I next ripped up the plush basque and cut the 
panels from the skirt. I had decided to make a 
toilet-set from a portion of this, as I possessed 
some square bottles with glass stoppers. I cut 
two oblong pieces just large enough to neatly 
cover the bottles, but embroidered on each, an 
artistic design of leaves and yellow flowers, in 
arrasene and bradine before covering. The 
cushion had the same design enlarged and was 
finished with heavy cord. 

A little boy just over the way gave me an old 
toy drum, minus heads. They were replaced by 
ruby satin, with a pretty arrangement of wild 
swamp-roses, in water colors on one end, and a 
spray of white morning-glories on the other. 
The little bands that held the heads in place 
were covered with a dull yellow plush, and the 
space between them with the ruby satin. A gold 
cord supplied the cotton lacing, and a bit of 
ribbon, with a unique bow at one end, was at- 
tached from which it could be suspended. 

A work-basket was made from a large Japanese 
fan. I cut a single sheet of wadding the size of 
the fan; over this was neatly fastened a silk 
handkerchief intermingled with gold and red. 
The four corners were tacked to give the basket: 
shape, The handles and corners were decorated 
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with combination bows to match the lining. I 
use ribbon and bows profusely because nothing 
else will give that light, airy finish to fancy work 
that they do, 

I worked away in an unused room and keptall 
my proceedings a profound secret from Robin 
until the last article was done. He would teas- 
ingly beg for admittance to the magical chamber, 
as he called it; but I did not allow him to enter 
until the week before Christmas, when I was 
ready to pack those that were to be sent to a dis. 
tance. With astonishment clearly pictured upon 
his face, he exclaimed, “ All this with only two 
dollars! You are the best littlke woman in the 
world!” 

“Yes, that was all that I spent, and don’t you 
think I deserve that present?” He did not seem 
to catch my remark, and nothing more was 
thought of it until Christmas morning, when I en- 
tered the dining-rocm and saw the set of china 
that I had so much admired a few days before. 

The red albatross draperies may be seen hang- 
ing from my kitchen mantel, in the shape of a 
lovely lambrequin, Just here let me tell you of 
the pretty one in my dining-room. It is made 
of olive felt with a broad band of dark red velvet 
with a fringe of gilded acorns and chestnuts. 

Many of our friends spent the holidays with us. 
They came, they said, to make merry the first 
Christmas in our new home, and the recipients 
of our presents declared that they really appreci- 
ated them more than if they had been bought. 
We were all as happy as the chattering birds in 
the leafy month of June, until the sad hour of 
parting came. 
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Copper work is gaining in popularity, and all 
sorts of pretty ornamental things are made of it— 
even toilet-table appointments. Large copper 
plaques, with embossed borders, are being 
decorated in the centre_with flowers, birds, or 
leaves painted in oil. Sometimes the back- 
ground is first painted in a cloudy manner, and 
then the subject, or else the whole design, is laid 
on the rich, ruddy metal. During the past sea- 
son some metal bowls, artistically shaped and 
worked, have come over from Ceylon, and 
atiracted notice as novelties. They were com- 
posed of copper, brass, and silver, generally in 
Stripes, 

Palettes, neatly covered in plush, and hung to 
the wall with good-sized bows of ribbon, are 
used for displaying miniatures and small orna- 
ments. Banjos cut out in stout cardboard, cov- 
ered with plush, brocade or velveteen, and sus- 
pended bya broad ribbon, are also novel. Small 
gilt patent “complex”? hooks attached to Mal- 
tese crosses are nailed on to hang the ornaments 
to. They are very ornamental in themselves, 
VoL, CXVII.—No. 37. 
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MENU FOR A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Mock Turtle Soup. 
Croquettes of Lobster. 
Boiled Salmon. Sauce Hollandaise. 
Potato Snow. 

Roast Turkey. Cranberry Sauce, 
Boiled Cauliflower. Mashed Potatoes browned. 
Roast Partridge or Quail with 
Fried Bread Crumbs. 

Mayonnaise of Celery. 

Cheese Straus. 

Mince Pie. Vanilla Ice Cream. Angel Cake, 
Chocolate Caramels. Nougat. 

Orange Baskets. 

Coffee. 

Mock Tartle Soup, 

Take a calfs head, wash it carefully and boil 
it for twenty minutes, drain, and put it in cold 
water, Then place it in a saucepan with three 
quarts of water, one carrot, an onion, four cloves, 
a few branches of parsley, a little salt and one 
tablespoonful of vinegar; boil gently for an hour 
and a half, Strain the liquor, and when cold 
cut the meat off the head in small pieces. Then 
add a little cayenne pepper, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter mixed with three of flour, two hard 
boiled eggs chopped up, the yolks and whites 
separately, the peel of a lemon cut in small 
pieces, boil gently twenty minutes, and, just 
before serving add one glass of Sherry wine. 

Croquettes of Lobster, : 

Chop fine the meat of two boiled lobsters and 
add the yolks of two eggs well mixed in a little 
water, a little pepper, salt, a very little nutmeg, 
and two ounces of butter, and put on the ice until 
perfectly cold—this is of the utmost importance, 
When thoroughly cold, form them into croquettes 
and roll them in bread crumbs ; beat three eggs 
(the yolks and whites together), into which dip 
your croquettes and roll them again in bread 
crumbs. Putaboutone pound of lard in a frying 
pan, and, when very hot, fry your croquettes, 
which, when a light brown, drain, and serve. 

Boiled Salmon. 

Clean about four pounds of fish, wash well, 
put into a fish kettle with four ounces of salt and 
enough water to cover the fish. Simmer gently, 
and when beginning to boil remove it to the 
back of the fire to simmer for half an hour. 
Then serve with sauce, 

Hollandaise Sauce. 

Put two ounces of butter in a saucepan, with a 

little salt, pepper, nutmeg, a glass and a quarter 
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of water, and mix all together on the fire. Put 
into another saucepan two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, which reduce one half; add it to your 
other ingredients with one ounce of butter, 
mixing all well together. Take the yolks of four 
eggs, which mix in a little water, and remove 
your sauce from the fire, when it has ceased 
boiling, add the eggs and the juice of a lemon, 
strain, and serve. 
Potato Snow. 

Peel eight potatoes, cut them in pieces, wash 
them, and put them in a saucepan, with one 
quart of water and a pinch of salt. When they 
are thoroughly boiled, drain them and put the 
saucepan at the side ‘of the fire for ten minutes. 
Then add to them two ounces of butter, and 
another pinch of salt. Press through a fine sieve, 
letting the potato pile itself up naturally and do 
not displace by mashing down. 

Roast Turkey. 

The turkey should be young and plump and 
carefully cleaned. Then fill the body and craw 
with bread stuffing composed of one pint of 
crumbs, a quarter of a pound of butter, pepper, 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of rubbed thyme, and 
one small onion chopped fine. Or with equal 
quantities of boiled chestnuts and ham, chopped 
fine, and duly seasoned with butter, pepper and 
salt, or with a bread stuffing mixed with a lightly 
fried and finely chopped sausages. It is best 
roasted on a spit before the fire and frequently 
basted, allowing fifteen minutes for each pound 
of the fowl. The gravy must be made from the 
drippings carefully skimmed from fat, the liver 
being finely chopped and added to the gravy. 


Cranberry Sauce. 

Take one quart of cranberries, pick and wash 
them carefully, put upon the fire with half a tea- 
cupful of water, stew until thoroughly broken 
then add one pound of sugar, boil up and put in 
moulds; when cold, turn out. 


Boiled Cauliflower. 

Take one or more cauliflowers as are needed, 
wash them, trim off the leaves, and put them in 
two quarts of boiling water on the fire, adding 
half an ounce of salt, half an ounce of butter and 
the juise of one lemon. Boil rapidly until quite 
tender, drain carefully, and serve them with a 
white sauce. 

White Sauce. 

Put in a saucepan on the fire an ounce of but- 
ter, which melt, and add to it one tablespoonful 
of flour, a little salt, white pepper, and one 
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glass of milk, mix all well together; stir until 
boiling, then add another ounce of butter, strain 
and serve. 

Mashed Potatoes Browned, 

Boil potatoes until mealy, rub off the skins, 
remove the specks, put them into a bowl, and 
take two forks in one hand with the points of the 
prongs turned outward; break the potatoes with 
them. While breaking add butter and milk al- 
lowing one ounce of butter and a gill of milk to 
every dozen potatoes, salt and white pepper if 
liked to taste. Form into a mound, and set in 
the oven until brown; glaze with butter and 
serve. 

Roast Partridge or Quail, with Fried 
Bread Crumbs. 

lean the birds and pass a wooden skewer 
through the thighs, tie on top of each a thin 
slice of pork, and roast them forty minutes. Put 
a claret glass of red wine in the pan and baste 
from time to time, Have some bread crumbs 
prepared, which fry a light-brown in butter, put 
upon a dish and lay the birds upon them. 

Mayonnaise of Celery. 

Wash the celery removing all the greenstalks, 
dry thoroughly and cut in about one-inch pieces, 
then proceed to making the mayonnaise by tak- 
ing the yolks of two raw eggs, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one pint of the best oil, half a teaspoon- 
ful of mustard, vinegar or lemon juice to taste. 
Break the eggs carefully, adding the oil drop by 
drop, remember to stir steadily ove way all the 
time, then salt, pepper and mustard, and last of 
all the vinegar very slowly. The stirring should 
go on without intermission or change of direc- 
tion, and the mayonnaise, when finished, should 
be of the consistency and thickness of the rich- 


est cream. 
Cheese Straws. 


Take half a pound of flour and make a hol- 
low in the center, in which put four ounces of 
butter, two ounces of Parmesan cheese, one egg, 
one gill of milk, which you may add little by 
little. Mix all well together, roll the paste out 
about an eighth of an inch thick, cut it in strips 
a quarter of an inch wide and six inches long, 
and bake in a moderate oven until colored a 
light brown. Divide them in bundles of ten 
pieces each, around which tie very narrow rib- 
bons of different colors. Serve very hot. 

Mince Pie. 
The mince meat must be prepared at least 


two weeks before it is to be used. 


Take one pound of fresh beef, boil, remove 
all fat and fibre and chop fine. Two pounds of 
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suet freed from strings and chopped. One and a 
quarter pounds of currants carefully washed, 
picked and dried. One and a quarter pounds 
of the best raisins stoned, one pound of citron 
sliced; three-quarters of a pound of sugar; 
quarter of an ounce each of powdered cloves, 
mace, and cinnamon; one grated nutmeg. One 
pint of sherry wine and brandy mixed, the juice 
of two oranges, six apples chopped fine; moisten 
with cider when about baking in pies. 


Puff Paste. 

One pound of the best flour sifted, one pound 
of fresh butter, an extra quarter of a pou“d of 
flour kept aside to dust with. 
quarters of butter into the pound of flour, and 
mix it with as much cold water as will moisten 
the paste and make it easy to work; roll this 
dough out on the paste-board three times, each 
time adding to the rolled out sheet a quarter of 
the pound of butter, dotting it over in spots, and 
then dusting it with the sieve from the reserved 
flour. When this is done, set the lump of dough 
on one side of the board, cut off from it enough 
for cne pie, roll this out very thin, and dust it 
with flour; then fold it up and roll it out again 
and then roll it the proper thickness for your, 
crust. The rolling up and dusting is to make it 
flaky. Handle al? paste as little as possible. 
Fill your paste upon the plate with the mince 
meat and bake in a quick oven. 


Rub one of the 


Vanilla Ice Cream. 

Put ina saucepan on the fire one quart of 
milk, three quarters of a pound of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of extract of vanilla, and eight 
yolks of eggs. Stir well with an egg beater, and 
when beginning to thicken without boiling strain 
your mixture and allow it to become cold. 
Place the tin freezer into the pail belonging to it, 
surrounded with chopped ice mixed with about 
half a pound of rock salt, pour your cream into 
the tin can, which cover, and then turn the 
handle at the side of the pail rapidly around for 
a few minutes, take off the cover from the can, 
and with a spoon detach any of the cream which 
may have frozen to the sides. Again put on the 
cover, continue to turnthe handle, repeating from 
time to time the operation just described, and 
pressing the cream down with the spoon to make 
it smooth, When the cream is thoroughly 
frozen put it into a mould, place a piece of thick 
paper over it and shut down the cover. Place 
your mould in a bowl, surrounded with chopped 
ice and rock salt. Just before serving turn from 
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the mould by dipping it a few seconds in warm 
water, If you have rich cream it is preferable 
to use the milk and eggs, 

Angel Cake. 

Beat the whites of eleven eggs very stiff, mix 
with ‘t nalfa pound of sifted flour, half a pound 
of sugar, and a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Flavor with one teaspoonful of extract of 
almond or vanilla. Then mix all together with 
the whites of eggs and bake in a moderate oven 
for about forty minutes. Do not batter the pan 
for this cake. 

Chocolate Caramels. 

Take two cupfuls of light brown sugar, half a 
cupful of grated chocolate, one cupful of milk, 
in which you have mixed one tablespoonful of 
flour, a piece of butter the size of an egg. Boil 
half an hour, pour into buttered pans, then with 
a knife score it over in little squares, and set away 
to coogi. 

Nougat. 

Put half a pound of almonds in boiling water 
for two or three minutes, remove the skins, wash 
the almonds and cut them each into seven or 
eight long strips, and put them into the oven 
todry. Put in a clean saucepan upon the fire, 
five ounces of powdered sugar, which be very 
careful to stir very gently until colored brown, 
then add your almonds which should be slightly 
brown and very hot. Mix all well together, rub 
a little oil lightly over the pan, into which pour 
your nougat, cut it immediately into pieces about 
four inches long and an inch and a half wide, 
and let them become cold. 

Orange Baskets. 

Take ten oranges, as large as possible; with 
a penknife or the point of a small, sharp knife, 
form the handle of the basket, by beginniny at the 
side of the orange and cutting a line across the 
top, stopping just opposite where you have 
begun. Cut another line exactly as the first, 
half an inch apart from it, then cut areund the 
orange in the middle, stopping at where the 
handle is marked out. Remove the two quarters 
of peel, and scoop out the inside of the orange 
from the basket, mix the orange pulp with sugar 
and a little sherry wine and return to the baskets, 
tie the handles with bows of narrow ribbons of 


all colors. 
Coffee. 


Gind one hopper full of freshly roasted 
coffee, put into the pot with the white of one egg, 
and a very little cold water, stir well; then pour 
on one quart of boiling water and let it boil 
hard five minutes. Pour off and serve at once. 
















Fig.2. Basket for Flowers or Bonbons. 

This pretty basket is of wicker work, either 
gilded, silver or plain, as fancy suggests, The 
brim is padded and covered with plush, em- 
broidered with sprays of flowers; the edge is 
finished with cord. 
tray to hold the flowers; it should be made to 
fit the basket. If used for bonbons it can be 
lined with silver paper. The handles and legs 


Inside the basket isa zine 


are ornamented with bows of satin ribbon. 
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Fig. 1. Ladies’ Knitted 
Jacket. 


This jacket is very sim 
ple, and fits the figure 
closely. It is knitted on steel 
needles, with double Berlin 
wool, Cast on 45 stitches, 
knit 150 rows backwards and 
Then take 
the foundation stitches on a 
needle, and knit them in ade 
dition to the others, thereby 
forming the first front piece, 
Knit the 
back piece in the same man. 


forwards plain. 


and an armhole. 


ner upon the 90 stitches for 
122 rows, cast off the 45 
stitches added at the begin- 
ning of the back piece, and 
knit 150 rows for the second 
front piece on the remaining 
45, joining them to the stitches 
previously cast off to form the 
Crochet a 
picot row round the armhole 
and jacket, consisting of three 
chain, one double crochet in 
the previous double crochet, 
edge 


second armhole. 


.. missing one of the 
. stitches. 

It can be made of one solid 
color, or of one shade with a 


gay colored border. 


Fig. 3. Negligee Bag. 

This is very useful to hold the odds and ends 
so essential to the toilette. The inside of this 
bag is formed by an open circular cardhoard 
box, covered and lined with linen. The bag 
itself consists of a foundation of Nainsook mus 
lin, with a border and edging of white embroi- 
dery. It is gathered at the top with ribbons, and 
trimmed with a rosette of white embroidery or 
lace, as used for the lower border. If the card- 
board box is taken out the Lag can be washed. 
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Fig. 4. Fancy Lamp-shade, 

Fancy shades are so generally used for orna- 
ment, covering the glass ones underneath, that 
the ingenuity and taste of fancy goods dealers is 
taxed to the uttermost to supply pretty novelties. 
The one represented is of orange colored silk, 
with Japanese fans arranged around the edge. 
The upper part is decorated with mask faces. 


Fig.5. Lamp-shade. 

The shade is made ona foundation of wire; 
it is of pale green gauze edged with lace, above 
which is placed a ruche of pinked silk, with 
beaded leaves in the centre; a bouquet of arti- 
ficial heartsease is placed at the top of shade. 
The butterfly at the top can be purchased where 
fancy goods are sold. 

Fig. 6. Square: Embroidery and Drawn 
Threads. 

This square may be used asa doyley, edged with 
frayed fringe, or it may be inserted between 
other squares of guipure netting or embroidered 
satin, for counterpanes, cot-quilts, tidies, etc. 
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The wreath of leaves and flower in the centre 
have holes cut as in Madeira embroidery, 
and are sewn over with cotton a la croix. 













Fig. 7. Bonbon Bag. 

This bag is composed of a large square of 
embroidered silk. The four corners are tied 
with a ribbon as indicated in the illustration. 
This forms a nice receptacle for handker- 
chiefs when the bonbons are emptied out. 


Fig. 8. Wide Poche Fan. 

This dainty fan-shaped tidy is made in 
finely-plaited straw, and decorated with grad- 
uated bands of the new raised chenille work, 

Fic. 7. or merely with wreaths in crewel embroidery, j 
The threads are drawn out half an inch deep, _ or foliage-like long stitches in coarse arrasene, 
and then sewed through the centre at intervals It is meant to be hung to the wall, and prettily 
with coarse thread finished in a double knot. decorated with moiré ribbon to match. 
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Fig. 9. Cornucopia to Hold a Feather 
Duster. 

This pretty trifle to hang on the wall is useful 
as well as ornamental. Two pieces of card- 
board are cut of the desired shape, covered with 
plush and lined with satin; the outside one is 
embroidered in colored arrasene. The two 
parts are joined together and finished with a 
chenille cord and bows of ribbon. 


Fig 10. Foulard Bag. 


There are an infinite variety of bags used at 
present for ornament and service,so that any 
new model is eagerly sought after. This illus 
tration is made of ared foulard handkerchief 
with red ard white striped border, but it 
can also be made in flannel or cotton. The 
embroidery is in silks of various colors—maize, 
ponceau and black. The bottom is lined with 
black glacé silk, the sides are sewn, and a draw- 
string is added at the top. 


Design for a Blotter. 


(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 
The blotter is given full size. It is to be made 
of two pieces of cardboard, divided in the centre 
of back, and covered with rough linen, siik, 
satin, plush, or other material. It is embroid- 
ered with the new flax thread, now so very 
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fashionable. This thread comes in all colors, 
and it can be selected to suit the taste of the 
worker. The inside is lined with the same 
material, and a band of elastic holds the blotting 
paper. It is folded through the centre. 
Inexpensive Trifles for Christmas Gifts. 

In these days of so-called hard times, any- 
thing is sure to find favor that can be recom- 
mended as “inexpensive,” and this is even car- 
ried out as far as Christmas gifts are concerned. 
Happy are those whose friends are of that pleas- 
ant and agreeable order who appreciate their 
gifts for the donor’s sake, and who are not given 
to “look a gift-horse in the mouth.” The trifles 
of which I propose to give the details may be 
all constructed at a small outlay of means. 

A blotting pad is a useful and ornamental gift, 
One can be constructed out of fancy paper, with 



























FIG. 10. 


a paper or card with the rates of postage to dif- 
ferent countries upon it; put this in the centre of 
the pad, with a pretty border of paper all 
around it as a finish. These papers, with the 
postal rates on them, may sometimes be had at 
the post office; many trades-people now fre- 
quently enclose them with their catalogues and 
trade circulars, or they may be cut out of an al- 
manac. The finishing touch to this blotter is to 
glue the wrong side of the first and smaller 
piece of cardboard very strongly against the 
wrong side of the larger piece, thus completing 
a pad that is most comfortable to write upon, 
and which, as the sheets of blotting-paper can 
be very readily renewed, can scarcely ever be 
said to wear out. 

A case to hold postal cards may also prove 
useful. It is not difficult to make, but requires 
neat workmanship. Five pieces of cardboard 
are required, measuring as follows: five inches 
and a half long by four inches wide, three 
inches and a half long by one inch wide, five 
inches and a half long by one inch wide, four 
irches long by one inch wide, The fifth piece 
must measure five inches and a half long by four 

* inches wide; with a sharp pair of scissors cut off 
the right-hand top corner so as to make it only 
three inches and a half in depth at the right 
side. Take care of the triangular piece of card 
that is cut off. Cover all these pieces of card 
with navy blue plush, and line them with pale 
blue satin, then sew them together very neatly. 
The piece measuring four inches long by one 
inch wide forms the bottom of the case; the 
piece measuring three inches and a half long by 
one inch wide forms the short side, from whence 
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the triangle has been cut off, and so on; the 
shape of the case will be seen as the work 
progresses. 

Cut a triangular piece of satin halfan inch 
larger all round than the three-cornered piece 
of card and embroider a pretty little spray of 
flowers or something similar on it. Cover 
the cardboard very neatly with it and glue 
it with its widest side against the slanting 
front edge of the case, so that it looks as if 


! ms it is turned over from the inside, Edge the 


3 case all round with very fine cord, to hide 
the stitches made by sewing the pieces to- 
gether. If it is intended to hang against the 
wall, a loop and a bow of ribbon should be 
added ; but if it is to stand upon a table,a 
strip of cardboard must be cut measuring 
two inches wide and five inches long. Cover 
this with plush neatly on both sides, and secure 
it with a few strong stitches at the back of the 
case in the middle, about an inch and a half 
from the top. 

If you are not all tired to death of palm fans, 
I will tell you a new way of treating them, 
which has a most excellent appearance. The 
edges are bent together, and are buttonholed 
over with either chenille or gold cord, begin- 
ning at the handle to half the depth, the rest is 
allowed to open, which makes something re- 
sembling a cornucopia; it is suspended by rib- 
bons, and holds a great deal if hung against the 
wall. Small models of snowshoes have been 
attached in pairs, a bright-colored velvet pocket 
added at each point, and are intended also to 
hang against the wall by ribbons. There area 
number of new baskets to choose from. Quite 
new are the Swiss rush baskets, made something 
like an old-fashioned watch pocket, rounded at 
the top, with a fan of lace laid on the satin lin- 
ing, a pocket formed at the base with a rounded 
piece of rush, a bunch of leather flowers poised 
in front of this. A new carriage basket has ap- 
parently for foundation one with two handles, 
something like a miniature carpenter’s basket. 
These are entirely covered with black or colored 
satin, and have silver or steel initials in front. 
This reminds me of the carriage cushions, which 
are covered with red or brown leather, and are 
perfectly soft and flexible. They are furnished 
with a leather handle, by which they are easily 
carried. 

If you wish to send your friends flowers, be 
sure and inclose them in some of the new Sur- 
prises—a roll of music, a can of milk, a basket 
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of natural-looking fruit, a fire-shovel of red-hot 
coals, or books in a strap—all wonderfully like 
the real things, and all provided with some re- 
ceptacle for a corsage bouquet or a buttonhole. 
MABEL WARE. 


Suggestions for Dressing Dolls and Mak- 
ing Odds and Ends for Christmas Trees. 
BY CONSTANCE LAMB. 

Now that the long evenings are rapidly setting 
im, those whose busy fingers have to prepare a 
large proportion of the fittings of the annual 
Christmas tree may be glad of a few suggestions 
for the manufacture of some inexpensive and 
attractive novelties, Dolls always form a more 
or less important feature of “a tree;” and now 
that such fairy-like little waxen folks may almost 
everywhere be purchased for a small sum, and 
light and gauzy materials for their adornment at 
practically nominal prices, there is really no 
difficulty in producing a goodly number of gaily- 
dressed doils at a very trifling cost. The question 
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of the time taken up in the dressing is frequently 
an important consideration ; by a simple method, 
however, this can be toa great extent minimised, 
and diagrams are therefore given of a dress and 
apron which answer all requisite purposes, the 
patterns of which were given to the writer by 
the owner of a toy shop famous for the elegance 
of its dressed dolls. Fig. 1 is one-half of the 
entire dress. It must be cut out of one piece of 
nun’s veiling, merino, sateen, or other suitable 
material, doubled on the shoulders in order to 
avoid seams. The sleeves should be hemmed, 
the two sides of the dress be then folded over, 
and the sid+ seams sewn up. The skirt must be 
hernmed, and it may be trimmed with a flounce 
or with bands of velvet, etc. Finish off the 
opening at the back neatly ; also the neck, which 
should have a narrow drawing cord run through 
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it. Slip the garment over the doll, which must 
previously be attired in some simple form of un- 
derclothing, and tie the cord at the back of the 
throat. 


Fig. 2, the apron, is to be cut out in white 
muslin, and to be neatly hemmed and trimmed 
with narrow lace; then run a thread round the 
neck to tie ‘t on by, aud finish the doll off with 
a sash of pretty ribbon or muslin, This method 
of cutting out the doll’s garments avoids all the 
trouble of inserting sleeves and of fastening the 
bodices to the skirts, and by a little attention to 
the drawing strings, both dresses and aprons can 
easily be made to take off and on without 
difficulty. 

Costume dolls are always effective upona tree, 
and, if desired, they can be made to serve the 
purpose of penwipers or pincushions ; for the for- 
mer the legs of the doll must be removed, and 
replaced by several folds of black cloth, which 
should be sewn on to a smooth piece of the same 
material, fastened round the body 
of the doll. Fora pincushion, the 
legs must also be dispensed with, 
and a narrow slightly gored linen 
petticoat be sewn to a circular 
piece of card-board which has been 
covered with material of some kind; 
fill the bag thus formed with bran, 
insert the doll into it, and securely 
fasten round the waist. The dolls 
being thus prepared, they may be 
dressed as follows: 

TYROLESE PEASANT GIRL. — 
White muslin shirt and sleeves, 
both very full and gathered in 
at the throat and elbows; scarlet merino tight- 
fitting low bodice, and a yellow silk handker- 
chief drawn round the shoulders, with both ends 
crossed over the chest; a short skirt (if for pen- 
wiper or pincushion, it must be made to touch 
the ground) of scarlet merino, trimmed with 
gold braid, and a little white muslin apron also 
trimmed with narrow gold braid. <A _ high 
crowned green hat, trimmed with scarlet braid 
and a tiny feather. When dressing the doll fol- 
low plan described above, as fastening the skirt 
on after the bodice and shirt is much the neater 
method, and the strings of the apron finish all 
off tidily. The hat may be made of cardboard, 
covered with green cloth or merino. 

BLACK ForeEsT PEASANT GIRL.—White mus- 
lin shirt and sleeves, both very full and drawn in 
at the throat and elbows; a low bodice, the front 
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of which should be of scarlet merino, crossed 
with bars cf gold braid ; the back of black silk, 
edged at the top with narrow scarlet braid ; and 
black silk revers, also edged with scarlet braid, 
crossing over the shoulders and meeting at the 
waist, both at the front and back. Sew the 
revers together beneath the arms, and the bodice 
is complete. An underskirt of scarlet twill, and 
over this a black silk skirt, trimmed with three 
rows of narrow scarlet braid to match that on the 
bodice ; finish off with a tiny muslin apron also 
trimmed with scarlet braid. Hat of very fine 
straw, dipped in water to soften it, and then 
sewn together into a sort of saucer shape, trim 
it with black velvet, and gum it on to the doll’s 
head; black velvet strings may be added, 

BAHAMA Fruit SELLER.—For this costume 
a small black doll must be obtained; dress it 
simply by the diagram, Fig. 1, in lilac print, 
only the neck should be cut rather lower in 
order to show the black shoulders of the doll, 
and the sleeves should also be rather shorter. 
A little square white muslin apron trimmed with 
scarlet braid must be tied around the doll’s 
waist with strings of the same colored braid. A 
white muslin turban should be gummed to the 
doll’s head, and a string of gaily-colored beads 
be fastened round its throat. To complete the 
costume, procure some willow shavings, such as 
are used to fill fire-grates; take three or four 
strips, place them evenly one upon the other, 
turn the ends tightly in, and sew round and 
round with white cotton until a flat piece lage 
enough for a tray for the doll’s head has been 
made. Now sew a row round on the top of the 
outer edge, and continue doing so until a shallow 
brim is formed; fasten some monkey nuts or 
sweets upon the tray, and sew it on to the 
turban. Make a little hat for the doll out of the 
willow shavings, and tie it to the doll’s hand; 
the tray and the hat will both have quite a 
foreign appearance, and appear to be of native 
manufacture. The willow shavings are very 
easy to manipulate, and all sorts of dolls’ hats 
and baskets can be made from ‘hem. 

AFRICAN MAN.—Procure a black Dutch doll, 
dress it in full white cambric trousers, drawn in 
below the knee in knickerbocker fashion, and in 
a short scarlet blouse, trimmed with gold braid, 
the blouse to be drawn in at the waist and 
shoulders, leaving the neck partly bare; sleeves 
to match; a white muslin turban and a small 
willow hat trimmed with scarlet ribbon. This 
doll and the preceding one, made in rather 
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small size, may be fastened on to a piece of 
cardboard, covered with green cloth or velvet, 
and, with the addition of a little fruit stall, will 
make a charming toy for a child. 

Nurse.—A suitable dress for a doll destined 
to serve the purpose of a pincushion is as fol- 
lows: The doll should be one of those pretty 
little bisque ones, generally purchasable at 
five cents. Dress her in scarlet or blue 
merino, with muslin apron, bib, and pockets, 
trimmed with narrow lace or scarlet or yellow 
braid; a mob cap, gummed on to her head, and 
in her arms a baby in long clothes, the head of 
the baby to be made from an old white kid 
glove; eyes, etc., painted on it. The skirt of 
the doll should be gathered, and drawn over the 
circular cardboard foundation. 

Capital dolls, which will greatly amuse chil- 
dren, are made by gumming embossed scrap 
heads on to an oblong piece of stiff cardboard; 
fasten on some wire arms, the ends of which 
should be turned round and covered with pieces 
ot an old kid glove. Dress the doll with any’ 
scraps of serge or cloth, etc., you may have by 
you, arranging the dress after the fashion ot an” 
Indian ayah, or of a Japanese lady, put a veil or 
drapery of some kind round the head, and fasten 
the doll to a stiff cardboard stand. The best 








way to do this is to cut the piece intended forthe 
doll’s body rather longer than it is meant to be, 
and then to fold it back, so that it can be 
stitched on to the stand. All kinds of figures 
may be dressed in this way according to the™ 
scraps selected for them. Some capital onesare ~ 
aborigines of all nations, over a dozen of which 
are comprised in one sheet. Baskets or bags to 
hold sweets may be made at a trifling cost. 
Gauze, tarlatan and lace can all be utilized with 
gay-colored ribbons to draw them up; these filled 
with confectionery are always attractive to the 
little folks, “ 

Animals made from canton flannel delight 
many a childish heart. The first step is to 
secure a good pattern of the animal to be made; 
then cut out and stuff with cotton or bran; col- 
ored beads form the eyes. 

Reins knit. from odds and ends of different 
colored wools gladden a boy’s heart. These, 
when completed, can be decorated with small 
bells where they fasten around the waist. Balls 
knit of colored wool are equally prized; these 
can have a small bell inserted with the cotton 
stuffing them. I could fill out the list indef- \ 
nitely, but space will not permit. If I have 
given one hint that will bring joy to some lonely 
little one, my work has not been in vain. 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 


“A Woman whom any country may be 
tae bag eall her daughter.”’—New York 
erald. 


In a sketch of the life of Mrs. Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, copied from the New York Graphic, the above 
quotation appears. 

Of course, every one knows who Mrs. Ayer is, that 
she is the manufacturer of several toilet prepara- 
tions, notably RECAMIER CREAM, 2 tonic called VITA 
Nuova, and RE&CAMIER SARSAPARILLA; but I had 
never taken the tronble before of reading anything 
of her past life, of her luxurious bringing up, her 
Social success, her heroism at the time of the great 
fire in Chicago, when she saved the lives of eight 
little children at the risk of her own and of a num- 
ber of other dramatic incidents in her career, so with 
the calm assurance of the ubiquitous ‘ chiel who 
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takes notes,” I concluded I would call on this mys- 
terious combination of society, business and hero- 
ism, and was fortunate enough to find the lady at 
her desk in her beautiful office in Park place. We 
all form opinions of people we have read of, and 
— correspondent was startled when in answer to 
1is wish to see Mrs. Ayer, a very quietly-dressed and 
perfectly composed woman arose from her chair and 
said: ‘Iam Mrs. Ayer, do you wish to see me ona 
matter of importance? I am very busy preparing 
to go to England and must not allow myself the 
pleasure of wasting a moment.”’ And this was Har- 
riet Hubbard Ayer! the woman who has for several 
years been doing the work of two men, the woman 
who, raised like a Princess, is now the head of the 
largest manufactory of this kind in America. It was 
indeed a startling surprise ; for though I knew her to 
be a woman of good breeding and many accomplish- 
ments, I could not realize that the Harriet Hubbard 
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mark an 
anc d des 


advertising 
the ¢ 


led 


Ayer whose ciever methods of 
epoch in such literature, and are 
pair of her competitors, stood reve: 
der, sad-eyed, soft-voiced creature, who after gl: 
at my card, begged me with that. ace which only 
pertains to a thorough-bred woman of the world to be 
seated. ‘‘I have come,”’ I sal d, ‘‘to beg you tell us 
more of your past life, which is indeed stranger than 
any fiction. 








“The public is interested in the ‘woman whom 
any country may be proud to call her daughter, and 
thousands of people all over the world would be 


deeply so in he: iring from your own lips the 
your life. ‘I regret,” said Mrs. Ayer, *‘ that I can- 
not oblige a public which has been most kind to me, 















but of my life bet wre I began the str le for exis- 
tence for myself and two children the w 1 1 already 
knows quite en h, and I really have almost for 
gotten that I ever lived at all betore I found myse 





obliged to make ¢ for myself and chiidre1 
however, I can through the pi iper you represent say 
a word or two which may hs ippil y bring encourage- 


ment to but on ling woman in this great 








city, I shail be m paid for the time and the 
telling of ~omething of my own experience. ‘ora 
moment the ‘‘ busiest woman in New York”"’ rested 


her elbow ou her desk, her head upon her hand, ap- 
parently lost in thought; then she looked the repor- 
ter in the eyes, squarely and clearly, as ‘‘man to 
man,’’ and quietly said: ‘‘ Hundreds of women, aye, 
thousands, either come to me or write me begging 
my advice as to how they can make money fast, ‘as 
L have done,’ and oftener than not they seem to con- 
sider it my good fortune only to have, as one of them 
said, ‘jumped right into a money- -making business 
while she had been trying to sell veal elegant « vazy 
work for more than six years and couldn’t make it 
go.’ There have been so many phases in my own 
evolution, if I may so callit, from a semi-fashionable 
invalid to a rather too busy working woman, that I 
have neither time nor you patience, I am sure, to 
discuss them. The first news I received of my hus- 
band’s failure came like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky. I had spent money all my life lavishly, but, 
singularly enough, I think I realized at once that 
something must be done, and I was the one to do it. 
I clearly recollect thinking to myself as I looked at 
my French maid, ‘ why, even she is better off than I, 
for she has good health and a living, while I have 
not been able to take my breakfast out of bed for fif- 
teen years.’ AsI look back on it now I am amused 
at the decisive manner in which I announced to my 
friends my intention to support myself and children. 
It certainly was the very essence of the arrogance of 
ignorance. I knew I was not strong. I knew I was 
ensely vague in respect to all every day work, and 
yet I never for an instant doubted my final success, 
though I could not anticipate the too numerous ob- 
stacles I was to encounter. I believe there are few 
women who cannot do better than I if they will only 
bid a final good-by to a past which it does no good to 
grieve over, if they will put false pride behind them 
as Mr. Podsnap was wont to serve all disagreeable 
things, and above all, if they will resolve to do what 
they can gef fo do, not what they would like to do. 
You remember the old ad: age. ‘A Barrister was re- 
quired, but a Dancing- master got the place.’ I so 
often think of it when I have time to give a thought 
to the absurdity of my ending my life as a manufac- 
turer of Toilet Preparations, - Tonics, etc. Still you 
see I had the good luck on this occasion to be the 
Dancing-master and the Barrister wiil have to get 
up a very extraordinary Cream Balm, etc., before I 
can belie¢ve the Récamiers are not the best in the 
world.’’ Here was another woman lifted out for an 
instant from the atmosphere of constant never-fail- 
ing work which seems to surround her, and it was 
difficult to believe the laughing eyes were the very 
earnest and sad ones of a woment ago. ‘‘ You have 
surely,’’ I said, ‘‘a sense of humor which must make 
any work bearable.’ ‘ Thank heaven, yes,’’ replied 
Mrs. Ayer, “from the beginning of my working days 
I have always been able to see the ridiculous side of 
even our down-fall. While I was struggling so hard 
for an existence, living in a fifth-story flat—no ele- 
vator—one serv ant—at work myself all day and writ- 
ing half the night, for I corresponded for several 
papers for three or four years. I taught my children, 
and almost believed myself it was all a great lark. I 
explained with impressiveness to my two sweet lit- 
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tle daughters that flowers on the 


table were simply 


a conventional form, but a noble sentiment recited 
in unison would not only serve as au announcement 


by the severest of butlers, 


‘Madame est servie,’ but 


would add to the brilliancy of the comedy we were 
playing, so I suggested the very appropriate and 


if slightly trite, 


touching, 
and for months 


sauf Vhonneur,’ 
interesting 
hand upli fted, etc. 
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maxim, 


Tout est perdu 
we performed this 


ceremony with great solemnity, right 
Then we used to call on our one 
‘Fifteen, 


and as she per 


servant, ‘The Puzzle,’ or 
— her very numerous duties she responded to 
various cognomens, such as 


oma? ‘August, the Chief,’ 
tine de la Sauce Mayonnaise,’ 


‘Charles, 
and on feast days ‘ Celes- 
which last I must ad- 


the Coach- 


mit wasan insolluble myste ry forever to our ‘ general 


housework lady.’ Ah, me! how 
sending my littl e ones to bed,1 


bells with a si 


I, after 


often have 


laid aside my cap and 
gh of relief, settled down to my writi 


to be roused by the ‘ Puzzle’ from a sleep of perhaps 


an hour, my head resting on the 


table, my pen still 


in my hand and only time to bathe, dress and begin 


wee battle all over again. 


rreat fraud. 


I hear occasionally lama 
When I look at some of the wood cuts 


or electrotypes printed of me Iam convinced I ought 
to live on Bedloe’s Island or insist on a large stone 


chair 


of heroic proportions to sit upon in a park— 


but Iam neither a fraud nor a giantess, as I am rep 


resented, and entre nous I bear 


no malice, not even 


to the bland and overpowering artist who appreci- 
ates me so greatly as to make me twice my size. I 


have been attacked, I understand, 
sons. 


by one or two per- 


Iam not disturbed so long as my conscience 


is easy, so long as I can look my public frankly in 


the eve. 


I began this business because I was too ill 


to attend to the thousand petty details of a purchas- 


ing I know my articles 
market. 
of my Sex. 
arena, 
do.’ 


agency. 


The ambition of 


are the best in the 


I owe no man—accept no favors on account 

I had no wild desire to 
as some one wrote I ‘seemed determined to 
my life has not been from 


‘rush into the 


earliest infancy to manufacture Soap, Cream, Balm, 


etc. But, 


as I said before, like the Dancing master, 


I got the place, and having secured it honestly, hav- 
ing built it up by the hardest of labor, having aé 
hered alw ays, and intending to adhere always, to the 
most honorable business methods, moreover, ” standi 

simply on the acknowledged merits of the articles 


manufacture, I say, ‘/’y suits et 7” 
Ayer uttered this last sentence, 


>” 


'y veste. As Mrs. 
jt was clear to me 


she meant what she said, and any man or woman 
who has the good fortune to catch the changing ex 
pression of her earnest, feariess face must be com 


vinced that the New Y 
said : 
proud to call her daughter. 
Mrs. 


York Herald was right when it 
‘She isa woman whom any country may be 


Ayer has just recov ered from quite a serious 


iliness from overwork, and will leave within a few 


days. 
ard, in whose care her youngest 


She intends visiting Miss Blanche Willis How 


daughter has been 


for some time, and the latter will go to Mentoneto 


remain through the cold weather. 


HOW MRS. AYER ACCIDENTLY OBTAINED THE FORM 
ULA FOR THE FAMOUS RECAMIER CREAM. 


ONE day, in Paris, Mrs. Ayer, 
tensely from the scorching sun 
across the English Channel, 
Cream by 


an old French lady friend, 


while suffering if- 
of a July journey 


was offered a pot 


to be used on 


her face when retiring, being assured that it would 
do wonders in softening and beautifying the com 


plexion. 


Its effects were so magical and so marvel 


ous that Mrs. Ayer became anxious to possess the 
forinula for the cream, which she learned was not af 


article to be bought. 
fused to give the ae which 
Ayer) was the one usec 


But the old French lady re 


(so she told Mrs. 


by her beautiful and famous 


relative, Julia Récamier, for forty years, and was 
undoubted secret of her wonderful beauty—w 
as everybody knows, Mme. Récamier retained wi 


her death. 


‘Of course,’ said Mrs. Ayer, in speaking of the 


matter to the writer the other day, 


learn about the Cream and the 


“the more 
oftener I and my 


The Countess (1 am pl 


friends tested its merits the more Lam, plede 


possess the formula. 


not to reveal her name) was, like most of the 


noblesse, 


poor, and likewise pious. 
she came to me with a subscription paper for 
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church affair. I offered to buy the formula for the 
Cream, She refused at first, but finally consented 
on condition that I should not say I had purchased 
it from her, For years I made the Cream for my 
own and my friend’s use, and only after my circum- 
stances had so changed that I was struggling for my 
own and my children’s support did I cease to supply 
dozens of my acquaintances gratis with Récamier 
Cream, which was then called, ev/re nous, ‘that 
French paste Mrs. Ayer makes.’ When at last I de- 
cided to put the Cream on the market I wrote to 
the Countess about it, and obtained her consent to 
my telling how I secured the formula, stipulating 
only that I should not make her name public. 

“Many people,’ continued Mrs. Ayer, ‘‘ have 
thought the whole history of Récamier Cream an in- 
vention ; but such is not the case, and I have no 
more doubt of its being the means by which the fa- 
mous beauty, Mme. Récamier, preserved her lovely 
skin than you can have of its marvelous efficacy 
if you will take the trouble to read a few of these 
letters ’’: 











CRAIG Y Nos CASTLE, October 13. 
I must repeat once more my belief that there never 
has been anything equal in merit to the Récamier 
Preparations, my skin is so immensely improved by 


their use. It has grown so smooth and so fair that I 
need not dread old age while these magic inventions 
of yours exist. October 31.—I use Cream, Balm and 
Lotion every day of my life, and could not exist com- 
fortably without them. Récamier soap also is per- 
ect. I thought other soaps good, but I had never 
tried the Récamier. I shall never use any other. it 
far surpasses all toilet soaps. London, December.— 
Ihear the princess of Wales is delighted with the 
Récamier preparations. I shall certainly recommend 
them to her Royal Highness when I next see her. I 
send you an autograph letter to enclose to the Prin- 
cessof Wales. Later, from Spain.—I cannot tell you 
how anxious Iam to do all I can for the Récamier 
Preparations. 1 tell everyone here in Spain how 
much they have done for me. I have spoken to the 
queen about them, and when I get to South America 
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IT hope to find a letter from you, telling me how I can 
best serve you there. I do want to help you, for lam 
convinced your Récamier Preparations are the great- 
est boon ever invented. I could not comfortably en- 
dure a day without them. 

ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI. 


My Dear Mrs. Ayer: The Récamier Preparations 
are certainly most delightful to use, and most effica- 
cious in their results. I have tried them faithfully, 
and indorse them conscientiously and enthusiastic- 
ally. Ishallalways continue to use them, and can- 
not, in justice to you, fail to recommend them as far 
superior to any toilet articles of a like nature. A 
year’s constant use of the Récamiers certainly gives 
me the right to an opinion, and I unqualified! 
recommend them as the very best in existence. AL 
ways faithfully, 
¢Lara LOvISE KELLOGG. 





HARRIET HUBBARD AYER PRESENTS A STATEMENT 
IN REGARD TO THE PURITY, COST AND SAFETY 
OF THE RECAMIER PREPARATIONS. 


MANY newspapers who have failed to receive ad- 
vertisements, and some retaildealers, have attempt- 
ed, as far as they dared, to decry the merits of the Ré- 
camier Preparations or attempt to force upon the 
unsuspecting, dangerous, unworthy and cheap imi- 
tations. Forthe purpose of putting all persons upon 
their guard against such impositions, Mrs. Ayer sub- 
mits the following certificate, which answers every 
statement it seems possible to be made touching the 
subject. 

NEw YorRK, July 10, 1888. 
MRS. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 

Dear Madam: We have, in accordance with your 
wish, inspected your works, studied the process and 
examined the materials used in the preparation of 
Récamier Cream. Our opinions in the matter are as 
follows : 

The constituents of the Récamier Cream are well- 
known remedial agents, and their properties are 
fully described and authorized in the American and 
French Pharmacopceias. 

They are combined in a way which, while novel, is 
chemically correct, the resulting preparation bein 
perfectly safe and beneficial for the uses specified. 
In the proper sense of the word, Récamier Cream is 
not a cosmetic, but a remedial agent for the skin. 

The average druggist would be unable to put up the 
Récamier Cream from the correct formula, since the 
operations involved in its successful production re- 
quire mechanical manipulations for which he is not 
prepared, and which would be difficult, if not prac- 
tically impossible, on a smalJl scale. Nor if he had 
the apparatus and mechanical appliances required 
in its production, could he make it as cheaply as you 
do unless he went into the manufacture on an equal- 
ly large scale, and bought the ingredients in large 
quantities. Prepared in small amounts, the selling 

price must be considerably higher than that fixed by you. 
Yours very respectfully, 
HENRY A. Mott, PH. D., LL. D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin and American 
Chemical Societies. 
TuHos. B. STILLMAN, M. Sc., PH. D., 
Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens’ Institute of 
Technology. 
PETER T. AUSTEN, PH. D., F.C. S., 
Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers 
College and New Jersey State Scientific School. 






THE RECAMIER PREPARATIONS, 


Wuat will the Récamier preparations do? How 
many arethere? Must we use them all? Must we 
use them the rest of our lives, or will a short time 
suffice ? 

The Récamier Preparations are as follows? Ré- 
camier Cream, Récamier Balm, Récamier Lotion, 
Récamier Powder, Récamier Soap, and Récamier 
Sarsaparilla. : 

Récamier Cream will remove tan and sunburn, 
pimples, red spots ar blotches, and make your face 
and hands as smooth, as white and soft as a baby’s. 
It is not a cosmetic, but simply an emollient to be 
applied at night and washed off in the morning. 
You can have a beautiful complexion by using the 
Récamier Cream, provided you avoid all cosmetics 
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It will remove the damage caused by cosmetics. It 
will remove pimples, liver spots, blackheads and 
redness of the skin. Anv of these imperfections on 
a woman's face is equivalent to a painted sign, say- 
ing: ‘*This woman is uncleanly in her personal 
habits ; she does not think it worth while to make 
herself attractive.’’ Send for free sample of Récam- 
ier powder. 

Récamier Balm is a beautifier, pure and simple. 
It is not awhitewash. Itis absolutely imperceptible, 
except in the delicate freshues; and youthfulness 
which it imparts tothe skin. Unlike most Jiquids, 
Récamier Balm is exceedingly beneficial to the com- 
plexion, and would improve its texture and color 
even though it were used at night and removed in 
the morning, as the Cream should be. 

Récamier Lotion, which has in it a proportion of 
the almond meal so much talked of—called, through 
its wonderful success in removing freckles and moth 
patches, ‘‘Moth and Freckle Lotion’’—is perhaps 
the most marvelous in its results of any of the articles 
known as ‘‘Récamiers.’’ It will remove Freckles 
and Moth Patches. Is soothing and efficacious in 
any irritation of the cuticle, and is the most delight- 
ful of washes for removing the dust from the face 
after an hour spent in thestreets or traveling. When 
Mme. Patti was asked to try Récamier Lotion, she 
said : “‘ Nothing can be better than Récamier Cream 
and Balm ;’’ but a few weeks later she cabled Mrs. 
Ayer: ‘Send me more Lotion at once; it is de- 
licious ;’’ and in her letter received a week later, she 
says: ‘‘ The Lotion makes the Récamier Preparatious 
now complete. Ihave nota thing on my table that 
does not bear the magic name of * Récamier.’”’ 

Récamier Powder is in three shades—white, flesh 
andcream. It isthe finest powder ever manufac- 
tured. Itis guaranteed free from bismuth, lead or 
arsenic, and should be used as well in the nursery as 
for the toilet of older persons. It is adelightful pow- 
der for gentlemen after shaving, and has the great 
advantage of staying on, and will not make the face 
shine. 

Récamier Soap, made by Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
is the most popular, and] is known to be absolutely 
pure. Mrs. Ayer advertises her soap only toa very 
limited extent, as she declares that, considering the 
ingredients and medication, there is but a small mar- 
gin of profit; and it puzzles her to know how such 
large amounts of money can be profitably used in 
advertising soaps which really sell at apparently low 
prices. It is of the utmost importance to use pure 
soap for bathing children, as their skins are tender, 
and susceptible to the powerful poisons often found 
in soaps that are made to sell to the multitude at low 
prices. 

Madame Patti gives her opinion of Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer’s Récamier Soap in the following words: 

CRAIG Y Nos CASTLE, Oct. 13, 1887. 

Récamier Soap is perfect. I thought other soaps 
good, but Ihad never tried the Récamier. I shall 
never use any other. It far surpasses all toilet soaps. 

ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI. 

As to the length of time one should use the dif- 
ferent Preparations : 

Récamier Cream should be used while there is an 
active need of it, until the irritation has been cured. 
The patient will know when it is required ; but it 
should always be at hand for sunburn, chapped lips, 
etc. Récamier Balm is for the daily toilet, winter 
and summer, and should be a part of a woman's 
yoilet at allseasons. The same may be said of the 
delightful Lotion. The Powder and Soap need no 
axplanatory words. 

If your druggist does not have the Récamier Prep- 
arations, refuse substitutes, and have him order 
them for you. If he will not do this, order them 
yourself, and they will be sent you free of express 
charges. Address Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 52 and 54 
Park Place, New York City. Please mention GODEY’S 
LADY’s Book. Prices: Récamier Cream, Balm and 
Freckle Lotion, $1.50 each ; Powder, large boxes, $1; 
half box, 50 cents: Récamier Soap, scented, 50 cents ; 
unscented, 25 cents ; Récamier Sarsaparilla, $1. Send 
money by postal order or registered letter. 

Récamier Sarsaparilla.—It is absolutely impera- 
tive, if you would rid yourself of those unsightly so- 
called liver-spots, or moth-patches, or freckles, and 
all forms of eruptions that appear on the body as 
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well as the face, that the stomach be in a heaithful 
condition, and all of the internal organs performing 
their functions properly, as no woman can have a 
beautiful complexion while she has a disordered 
system ; and although Récamier Cream I believe will 
do more than any other emollient, it cannot perform 
impossible miracles. 

My attention having been frequently called to the 
necessity of a thoroughly reliable blood purifier, I 
have, after long experiment, prepared Récamier Sar- 
saparilla, which I can with confidence recommend 
to my patrons and the public as an article superiorto 
any other on the market. It not only purifies and 
enriches the blood, but gives strength and tone to the 
system. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD ON OVERWORK. 


A GREAT EDITOR EXPRESSES HIS OPINION ON A SUB- 
JECT WHICH INTERESTS ALL AMERICANS. 


The Herald of Aug. 18 contained an editorial from 
which we take the following extracts : 

“We Americans are a hard-working, ambitious 
peopie. Life is a pretty steady grind, without a holi- 
day. The passion for money overrules all other con- 
siderations, and we assume terrible risks in achiev- 
ing our purposes. The jog-trot to wealth does not 
suit our taste. We must gallop up hill and down in 
a breathless, almost joyless hurry. But the excite- 
ment tells, nevertheless. This man drops out, and 
that man, and the other man, with heart disease or 
some such diabolical attack; but we keep up the 
hustling as though lungs and brains and nerves 
could be replaced for a price, like the pieces of a 
Waterbury watch.”’ 

The Herald would have really benefited its readers 
ifit had inserted the following letter, and advised 
them to follow the suggestions given therein by a 
man of such capable judgement. 

Froni Hon. MorGAN J. O'BRIEN, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, State of New York. 

NEw York, Sept. 9, 1887. 
MrkS. HARRIET H. AYER. 

Dear Madam: Having used your delightful tonic, 
‘* Vita Nuova,” I desire to add my testimonial to that 
of many others who have spoken of it in terms of 
praise. 

I found it, during a period of great mental strain, 
to be of the greatest service as a stimulant and ner- 
vous antidote, and can therefore recommend it to 
persons who object to all kinds of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, and who feel the need of something to reli 
them at such times. Yours respectfully, 

MorGAN J. O'BRIEN. 
NEw YORK July 10, 1888. 
Mrs. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 

Dear Madam: We have, in accordance with your 
wish, inspected your works, studied the processes, 
and examined the materials used in the pieparation 
rd Vita Nuova. Ouropinions in the matter are as fol- 

ows: 

The Vita Nuova is in no sense a wineofcoca. Itis 
compounded of an excellent brand of wine, in which 
are dissolved the substances that impart to it its spe- 
cific properties as aremedial agent. ‘The substances 
used in its preparation are all of fine grade, and are 
obtained from well known and trustworthy manu- 
facturers. 

Vita Nuova is unquestionably a tonic suitable to 
stimulate and strengthen the nervous system, and is 
valuable in cases of dyspepsia and indigestion. The 
Vita Nuova is made on a large scale, and, as the 
ingredients are hence bought in large amounts and 
the operations are to a great extent mechanical, it 
has been possible to fix the selling price of this 
article at a figure considerably lower than that at 
which it would paya druggist to put it up froma 
prescription. 

Yours very respectfully, 
HENRY A. Mott, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin and American 

Chemical Societies. 

THOs. B. STILLMAN, M. Sc., Ph. D., 


Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens’ Institute of 5 


Technology. 
_.. PETER T. AUSTEN, Ph. D., F. C. Ss 
Professor of General and applied Chemistry, Rutgers 
College and New Jersey State Scientific School. 
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December. 

$yERRY Christmas to all! 
? We send out our holiday 
greeting to readers from 
the snowy fields of Maine 
to the orange groves of 
Florida; from the Atlan- 
tic Coast to the Pacific 
Slopes, hoping fora warm 
welcome from all for our 
Christmas number. We 
promised our readers that there would not be any 
falling offin attractionsas the year grew old. We 
would now candidly ask each subscriber if we 
have not more than fulfilled every promise made 
in our Prospectus. Let them examine it and pro- 
nounce. Weare not afraid of comparison with any 
fashion magazine in this country, and intend to 
remain first as we always have done. Our thanks 
are due to our numerous subscribers for the very 
ample support we have received from them dur- 
ing the past year. In return we have given them 
every novelty that money could procure, and 
artists execute. But let the past lie quiet. We 
have now finished with the year 1888, and a 
new year is about to claim our attention. What 
we propose doing in 188gis at present the topic 
of deepest interest to our subscribers. We have in 
preparation many beautiful things never before 
attempted in a magazine, and such things as 
they cannot procure elsewhere. The LApDy’s 
Book has always professed to have special 
duties to perform. Home duties, home virtues, 
home employments and home amusements are 
some of the few things it has aimed to inculcate, 
foster and provide. That it has always per- 
formed these duties, the publisher has the vanity 
to believe It has been a responsible task, and 
yeta pleasing one. For more than half a cen- 
tury the loving labors of thousands of homes 
have been guided by its instructions. Yet, not- 
withstanding these many years, it is still young 
in its mission, and hopes, with abundant will and 
full recourses, to continue so. We have made 
extra arrangements for special novelties in each 
and every department for 1889. The magazine 
will be full of attractive features; new and popu- 
lar writers have been secured, while all our pres- 
ent favorite contributors will be retained. Nellie 
Bly will make the January number especially at- 
tractive with her true article, more improbable 
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it will seem to the world than the wildest fiction. 
Mrs. Hope will gracefully assume the editorship 
of the household department, and make herself 
throughout the land what she 1s in New York 
city—the authority upon such matters. Look at 
our Prospectus in this number and see some of 
the few things we promise; all cannot be given; 
new devices of rare merit spring up during the 
progress of the year; and these we at once 
lay before our readers. We only hope that 
all have been as well pleased with us 
as we with them, and we assure them 
that no effort that untiring industry, a 
grateful appreciation of favors received, and a 
command of capital, will be spared to merit 
their support for the future. We again promise 
that Gopry’s Lapy’s Book for 1889 shall be 
superior to 1888. Let us have the names of all 
our old subscribers, and many new ones added 
to the list. EpITorR. 


~<4e> 
<or- 





Mrs. Charles Hope. 


We especially beg to call the attention of our 
readers and subscribers for 1889 to the an- 
nouncement in this number of the series of house- 
keeping articles to commence in the January 
number by Mrs. Charles Hope. To conduct a 
household with economy and judgement is emi- 
nently the province of woman; how to produce 
the best results is always an interesting study to 
the female mind ; the lady called upon by us to 
fulfil this mission is in every way calculated to 
serve the interests of our readers. Mrs, Hope 
holds one of the highest positions in the country 
as an authority upon cuisine matters. Standing as 
she does at the head of the cooking classes of 
the Public Schools of New York, her name has 
a weight and authority not to be gainsaid. All 
the newest and latest devices in cooking will be 
given by her each month; practical duties of 
housekeeping discussed with the subscribers, 
and everything done by her to make the house- 
hold department of GopEy’s LADy’s Book an 
authority that will be felt in many homes and 
conduce to their happiness and comfort. Weac- 
cord to Mrs. Hope a cordial welcome as a new 


-contributor of much merit; a welcome that we 


feel certain our readers will gladly second, when 
they ascertain all the good things she has in 
store for them. 
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New Serials, 


We call special attention to the serial com- 
mencead in this number, “A Modern Winter’s 
Tale,” by Ada Marie Peck. 
need of any praise from our pen, her name 


Elsie Snow has no 
being too well known. The story promises 


to be one of unusual merit, This is the au- 
thor’s first 
promise our readers they have much pleasure 
in store for them, New 
January number, 1889, will receive the Decem 


ber number containing the commencement of 


contribution to our pages, and we 


subscribers for the 


this serial without extra charge. 
a 
Club Raisers. 
There is much more money now among the 


people set apart for good reading matter than — 


for many years past. A little activity on the 
part of club raisers will bring good results. We 
anticipate very large accessions to our list this 
year, so that no derangement of delivery may 
occur. All subscriptions paid for 1888 end with 
the December number, and names will be im- 
Therefore, if you wish the 
friends at the 


mediately erased, 
Lapy’s 
usual time in the new year renew at once. 
Additional names may be sent any time in 
the year at the club rate, and the back numbers 
Therefore the larger your first club 


Book to reach your 


supplied. 
may be, the lower will be the rate you will need 
to send for any additional names. 

Send for our special rates to club-raisers, and 
see the great inducements offered. 

an 
Nellie Bly. 

Probably no young and attractive woman has 
caused as much excitement as the fair owner of 
the above name. Who among us possessed of 


brilliant talents would volunterily take upon 
themselves the supposed horrors of insanity? 
Yet such was her choice. With full possession 
of all her faculties, she was pronounced by ex- 
pert physicians zzsame, and committed to Black- 
well’s Island, New York. 


and experienced will be feelingly and graphic- 


What she there saw 


the Lapy’s 


ally related by her in the January number of 
Book. 

+ tem 
BOOK TABLE. 
‘‘The Five Talents of Women,” by the au- 
thor of «* How to be Happy, Though Married.’ 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. Price, $1.25. 
This book is for girls and women, Theauthor 


writes of the sex in a manly way, honoring it for 
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all its nobility and loveliness, and pointing out 
how the five talents may be best used. The 
book is most sensible and entertaining, and full 
of excellent counsel. 


? 


« Aristocracy,” a novel. Published by D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 
A bright, sparkling book, giving a glimpse of 


many life-like characters among the aristocracy, 

«“ A Recoiling Vengeance.” By Frank Bar- 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library, 
Price, 


rett. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
50 cents. 

The story is not without a proper share of 
crime to suit the general taste. But beyond 
that it is really healthful, and so well told that 
he who begins to read it is reluctant to lay down 
the book until it is finished, 


“ Down the Great River,” by Charles Willard 
Illustrated. Published by Hubbard 
srothers, 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This book is an admirable collection of facts 
concerning the discovery of the true source of 


Glazier. 


the Mississippi, with an interesting and detailed 
account of all the cities, towns, villages and 
scenery upon its banks. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, and is a most valuable work of refer- 
ence, aside from the deep interest attached to 
the very attractive manner in which the work is 
written. 
source of this “Great River,” this book is price- 


To those interested in discovering the 


less, It is so written as to prove of interest toall. 


“Queer People With Wings and Stings,” by, 
Palmer Cox. Illustrated. Published by Hub- 
bard Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Under the above title we have a most attract- 
little folks. 


has added another charming 


ive book for the The author of 
« The Brownies ” 
book to his collection, which cannot fail to glad- 
den the heart of the severest youthful critic. 
The illustrations, paper and matter are all of the 
best order. 

“‘Tlygiene of The Nursery,” by Louis Starr 
M.D. Published by P. Blackiston, Son & Co., 


1012 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated. 





relating to the care of infants very clea 
spe cial study of 


The book is handsomely 


vised by one who has made a 

diseases of children 

printed and illustrated. 
Messrs. White and 

many years with the firm of White, Stokes, and 


y 


Allen, identified for so 


Allen have, after a long period of preparation, 
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reappeared as publishers of choice books. Their 
catalogue is one of great interest, as it is made 
up o! absolutely zew books—a rare announce- 
ment to make now-a-days. Among one oi their 
first publications are “The Racket Series of 
Hand Books,” by Denis Debebian, telling how 
to play “The Game of Euclire;” “« American 
Whist;” «Draw Poker.” Price, 25 centseach. A 
useful guide to card players. 

«Daddy’s Boy,” by L. T. Meade. Illustrated 
by Laura Trowbridge. Published by White and 
Allen, 32 Great Jones Street, New York. For 
sale by Porter and Coates, Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.00. 

“ Daddy’s Boy” is a rare example of a perfect 
childish life ; his faith and winning manners forms 
the basis of an attractive story for young folks 
well told. 


Folk Ballads. “The Old Folks at Home,” 
illustrated by G. W. Brennemann. Published by 
White and Allen, 32 Great Jones Street, New 
York. For sale by Porter and Coates, Philadel- 
phia. Price, 75 cents. 

The illustrated edition of Old Time Ballads 
will gladden the hearts of lovers of the favorite, 
“The Old Folks at Home” made famous by 
George Christie. George W. Brennemann fig- 
ures as the illustrator, and his name warrants the 
assumption that the subjects have received full 
justice at his hands, and that a pleasant change 
from.the hackneyed Holiday Gift Books is here. 
A new effect in lithography is obtained in repro- 
ducing the designs by printing in blue, sepia and 
other tinted monochromes, making a beautifully 
finished whole. 


“Leola,’’ by John Carroll, Published by J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$1.25. 

The name of the author is a sufficient guaran- 
tee for the merits of the book; the heroine, with 
all her earthly titles, has to bear the many disap- 
pointments consequent upon an earthly career; 
how these are borne and the final ending are well 
and entertainingly related. 


“Under Currents,” by the author of “ Phyllis.” 
Lippincott’s series of select novels. Price, 25 
cents, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A novel from this popular author always proves 
attractive. Lippincott certainly succeeds in cater- 
ing to the wishes of the people in publishing 
works of popular books in this cheap edition 
which is within the reach of all. 

VoL. CX VII—NoO. 38, 


“ Aunt Diana,” by Rosa Nouchette Carey, J, 
B, Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$1.25. 

This book 1s beautifully illustrated and is a 
most attractive story for girls. The author writes 
of and seems to enter into the real feelings of 
her youthful readeis. 


“ Tinfiré,” by Julian Hawthorne and Douglas 
Duane, by Edgar Fawcett. One of the series of 
American novels published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 50 cents, 

These are republished from the complete nov- 
els printed in Lippincott’s Magazine, and are 
well worthy of perusal. 


“ Autrefois,” by James A. F’arrison. Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series, Published by Cassell & Co., 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, 50 cents, 


“The Court of Charles IV,” by B. Perez Gal- 
do’s, from the Spanish by Clare Bell. Published 
by William S. Gottsberger, 11 Murray Street, 
New York. For sale by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The book reproduces a living panorama of 
scenes and circumstances connected with the 
court of Charles IV, with a depth of signifi- 
cance which renders the story both fascinating 
and interesting. 


“Her Great Idea and Other Stories,” by L. B, 
Walford. Leisure Hour Series, No. 219. Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, N. Y. 

An attractive number of stories collected to- 
gether, with several poems well worthy of pe- 
rusal. 

“Jack in the Bush,” by Robt. Grant. Jordan, 
Marsh & Company, Boston, Mass. 

A book that will delight a boy. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated with handsome paper and print- 
ing. How Jack enjoyed a summer on a Salmon 
River, and what experiences he met with, will 
fire all young enthusiastics to go and do likewise. 


“Editha’s Burglar.” By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Illustrated by Henry Sandham. Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Company, Boston, Mass. 

“ Editha’s Burglar” has been made famous by 
its dramatization. It is a charming book for 
children, to whose tastes the author so touch- 
ingly caters, Editha isa lovable child who car- 
ries her sweetness ever with her. It is an at- 
tractive gift book for children. 

Lord Hope’s Choice,” one of Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens’ most popular copyright novels, has 
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just been issued by her publishers, T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelptua, to seli at the unpre- 
cedented low price of twenty-tive cents a copy, 
retail. “Lord Hope’s Choice” is one of the 
most popular novels ever written by Mrs, Anns, 
Stephens, and has never betore been published 
or sold under one dollar and a halt a copy. 


«Cruel as the Grave,” one of Mrs. Emma 
D, E. N. Southworth’s most popular copyright 
novels, has just been issued by her publishers, 
T. B. Peterson & brothers, Philadelphia, to sell 
at the low price of twenty-five cents a copy, 
retail. This edition is published forthe masses, 
and for the benefit of people who desire to read 
the works of this eminent author, but care not to 
It is one of the 
largest and cheapest books for the price ever 
published, and it will command an enormous 
sale. Copies of it will be sent per mail, every- 
where, on remitting price to the publishers. 

« The Girl in Scarlet,” by Emile Zola. Price, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 


buy the fine cloth editions, 


twenty-five cents. 
Philadelphia. 


“The Youngest Miss Lorton And Other 
Stories,” by Nora Perry. Illustrated. Published 
by Ticknor & Company, Boston, Mass, For 
sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$1.50. A girl’s book, with a good collection of 
stories, well adapted for a gift book. 


«“ Nelly Wasa Lady,” written and composed 
by Stephen Collins Foster. Illustrated from 
nature by Charles Copeland. Published by 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A famous old plantation song beautifully 
illustrated with scenes on the Mississippi, and 
richly decorated stanzas. The book is a gem of 
artistic merit. 


« Broken Lights,” by Francis Power Cobhe. 
Published by Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
For.sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 50 cents. This is an inquiry into the 
present condition and future prospects of relig- 
ious faith, when high church, low church, broad 
church, etc., are all given a hearing. Many re- 
ligious points are ably discussed. 


«Wishing Cap Papers,” by Leigh Hunt. Pub- 
lished by Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. For 
sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. This is composed of a number of 
essays and sketches, with personal reminiscences 
of noted people, which cannot fail to prove inter- 
esting to numerous readers. 
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“Religious Duty,” by Francis Power Cobbe. 
Published by Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
tor sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 50 cents. ‘The author treats upon relig- 
lous oltences, as well as duties, and states where 
and how otience is frequently given. 


«Fireside Saints,” by Douglas Jerrold. Pub- 
lished by Lee and Shepard, Boston Mass. For 
sale by Porter & Coates, Phuadelphia, Pa, 
Price, 50 cents. We have here a coliection of 
sketches, including Mr, Caudle’s breakfast talk, 
which is full of caustic humor, 

« Excellent Quotations for Homeand Schools,” 
By Julia B. Houtt. Published by Lee and Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mass. 

These have been selected with great care and 
judgment, and cannot fail to prove useful to 
whole families as well as schools. 


“Primary Methods in Todlogy Teaching.” 
By W. P. Manton, M.D., F.R.M.S., F.Z.S. 
Published by Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. 

A useful book for beginners in schools or at 


home. It is well illustrated. 


“Up The North Branch.” By Capt. Charles 
A. J. Farrar. Published by Lee and Shepard, 10 
Milk street, Boston, Mass. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. 

This volume is the fourth of the series, and 
carries its readers through the wilds of Maine 
and New Brunswick for more than a thousand 
miles. The book is both amusing and instruc- 
tive, treating of forest life, so well calculated to 
please boys. 


One of the most delightful articles in Harper's 
Magazine for November—indeed, one of the 
most delightful of the present volume—is a sketch 
of “The New Orleans Bench and Bar in 1823,” 
by Charles Gayarré. The pen-portraits of such 
men as Mazureau, Hennen, Grymes, “Old” Seg- 
hers, Edward Livingston and Lislet are simply 
inimitable of their kind, and they stand out the 
more clearly owing to the background of incident 
against which the writer has placed them. 


The popularity of the favorite old magazine, 
GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book, is well earned. Free 
from sensationalism, full of everything that con- 
tributes in ladylike culture and domestic felicity, 
GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book is worthy of a hearty 
welcome in every household. The November 
number is now on our table.—Review, Mt, Wash- 


ington, N. J. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book comes laden with the 
best of good things. We wonder how so many 
nice things are found in its pages, but then we 
remember Gopey has the best of the many good 
writers in the land.—Pxdlic School Fournal, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Meditation” is the name of the beautiful 
frontispiece which graces the November number 
of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. The contents of this 
number are indeed well worth meditating upon, 
after careful reading. The idea of an illustrated 
story is one which will find favor everywhere. 
The story itself is first-class, as also are the others 
in the magazine, whether longer or shorter.— 
Vox Populi, Lowell, Mass. 


Gopey’s is now in the 56th year of its age 
and exhibits undiminisbed vigor, for notwith- 
standing the many competitors that have arisen 
to divide the favor shown to it, there is no de- 
crease in the large circle of interested readers, 
who look to Gopry as the only authority on 
fashions and ladies’ work in general—while its 
stories, articles on art, poetry, recipes, etc., etc., 
complete the attractions which explain the suc- 
cess of this oldest of existing American magazines, 
—TZrade Bullztin, New York, N. Y. 


GopeEy’s is here, and is full of just such things 
as a lady and her daughters, if she has any, find 
valuable. GoDey’s is the authority for fashions 
among many thousand of the ladies of America. 
Its illustrations are high-class, and its directions 
are such as enable any lady to make her own 
dresses,—ortland Globe, Portland, Me. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Rook for November is a re- 
markably fine number of an excellent family 
magazine, Its literature is well adapted for the 
home where culture and pleasure predominate. 
Fashions in gowns and wraps and bonnets—all 
dear to the feminine heart—are presented, and 
there are many hints about happy household 
management.—Argus, Fargo, Dak. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for November is unusu- 
ally well filled with good things that appeal to 
the fancy as well as the practical side of feminine 
life. Fashions, art, the household, fancy work, 
home decorations, all find place in its handsome 
pages, and besides these there is an abundance 
of high-class literature. The prospectus for the 
coming year gives promise Of many new features 
and a widening of the field which the Lapy’s 


Book has so charmingly filled for years.—Amer- 
ican, Nashville, Tenn. 


GopEy’s LaDy’s Book for October is enlarged 
and is better than ever. This number is rich in 
illustrations and good reading matter, The 
frontispiece is a gem of the newest styles of pho- 
tographic art, entitled: “I See You.” The 
fashion plates set forth the styles for the coming 
season, Jennny June’s German letter is full of 
interesting gossip. “A Social Dagger,” py 
Olivia Lovell Wilson, gains interest as the plot 
progresses. “ A Canadian’s Girl’s Romance” js 
a very clever tale, and the experience of a girl 
who goes canoeing with a young man at a sum- 
mer resort is told. Several good poems, hints 
on household duties, fashion notes and new 
ideas for the “ Work Table” fill up a bill of fare 
that will help to make the magazine more popu- 
lar than ever.—North American, Phila., Pa. 


The November number of GopEy’s LApy’s 
Boox has added another attraction to its already 
large repository in giving illustrated stories, The 
table of contents is full of good things; a pretty 
frontispiece illustration, Meditation; various 
designs in fashions, colored and black; and 
a beautiful variety of work designs, besides a 
folded colored work page, with numerous other 
illustrations, complete a very beautiful and bright 
number.—Sunday Lispatch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lucy M. J. Garnett opens the Woman's World 
for November in a paper on “ The Fallacy of the 
Equality of Women.” “A Pompeian Lady” is 
the subject of a paper by Edith Marget, which is 
followed by an exhaustive article on Elementary 
School teaching as a profession, from the able 
pen of Miss Edith Simcox. The paper which 
will probably attract the greatest amount of inter- 
est among the readers of 7he Woman’s World 
will be that on “A Woman’s Friendship,” by 
Hulda Friederichs, who takes Mary Stuart and 
Mary Seton for her text. This is a bright and 
attractive magazine. 


“GopEy’s LApy’s Book,” the old favorite 
gains in solid worth and true interest. The last 
number is here, and is full of just such things as 
a lady and her daughters, if she has any, find 
valuable for autumn. “GopEy’s LADy’s Book” 
is the authority for fashions among many thous- 
ands of the ladies of America. Its illustrations 
are high-class, and its directions aresuch as enable 
any lady to make her own dresses. — Zhe School- 
teacher, Winston, N, C. 
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4 UR illustration is intended for a church and school combined, situated in a country town or 
suburban neighborhood. The construction is of rubble masonry; the school is of stone 
about four feet high, above this of shingles to the roof; the/roof of both main building and 

school is of slate. The estimated cost is about $7,000. The audience-room has a seating capacity 
of 350. The school-room connects with the audience-room with sliding glass partitions, and will 
accommodate 200 scholars. The open fire-place in the corner is intended for ventilation. A cellar 
for the heaters is provided for under the main building. A belfry can be had at the front on roof, 
which will help the appearance and can be had at very little additional cost. 

Any communications in reference to the above addressed to Architect Samuel Milligan, 708 
Chestnut St., will receive prompt attention. 
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“No More Backaches,” 


Said Amy to her grandmother. 
*“‘Here is a cure for all your 
complaints — 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best of all blood medicines.” 


“IT ’m too old now, my child, for any 
medicine to do me much good.” 

‘Oh no, grandma; I readin the paper 
that Mrs. Mary C. Amesbury, of Rocke 
port, Me., an old lady of eighty, after 
forty years of suffering, was cured by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs, 
D. A. Vickery, of Dover, N. H., sixty 
years of age, has had her health much 
improved by taking only two bottles 
of this medicine. Another lady, Mrs, 
Kate Hodges, of Melrose, Mass., was 
afflicted for months with pains in her 
back and side. Nothing helped her until she began 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
gave her great relief, and four bottles entirely 
cured her. Lucy Moffitt, of Killingly, Conn., aged eighty-nine, was cured by it of 
lame back and nervous prostration, and says that her present health and pro~ 
longed life are due to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which also cured Mrs, 
Mary Stevens, of 144 Suffolk st., Lowell, Mass., of nervous prostration, weakness, 
and general debility. Mr. Hiram Phillips, of Glover, Vt., over seventy, was cured 
of Scrofula by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. And I have heard of many other aged 
persons who were cured by the use of this medicine.” 

“Well, darling, since you have bought the medicine, Ill try it. I’ve always 
heard that Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 











—_— 


Cure Your Cough 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the favorite and best remedy for 
Throat and Lung Diseases. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no preparation for diseases of the throat and lungs 
to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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FREE OF POST 
DANIEL BROWNE, New wend N. Y. 











GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


A Practical 
Christmas Present 


The number of bright women who no longer 
doubt that PEARLINE saves time, labor, wear 
and tear in all washing and cleaning, and is 
withal perfectly hz armless, reaches millions—and 
increases daily—a fact proven by the consump- 
tion of the article, which is equal to two packages 
a year for every family in the land. 

Every pound package of Pearline which you 
give away will enable a poor woman to doin half 
a day, washing or cleaning that would consume a 
whole day if done in the ordinary way, with soap; 
besides, the work will be well and easily done, 
and the things washed (as well as the woman 
herself) will not be rubbed to pieces. 

We think most women would appreciate such 
a present. To prove all this, get a package of 
PEARLINE from your grocer, and wash or 
Wm clean something by the labor-saving directions 


<a... <H which are on every package. 
Beware of imitations, 124 














JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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Nor Anythin ng 
IndJurious. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE 
put up am and 1 guaranteed 

| EWHOYT&CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Proprietors of the Celebrated 


__HOYTS GERMAN COLOGNE 





nee 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
1 d ted t 
tlothere in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 
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are asked to read this frank 
and condensed @Y statement of Facts: 


ARTICLE of merit always commends itself, and a 
| living proof of this fact is found in the Steady i increase 
in the circulation of FRANK LESLIL’S POPULAR 
MONTHLY; no sudden flash, but a steady flame has 
made it a welcome and regular visitor in Over 100,000 
American homes, or to more than 500,000 readers 
monthly. 

It is the most popular American Maga- 
== S0= | zine in the homes of the great masses. 


@.: 


ESNTEnE COV POPTOTTEFOPETTEYPRPTPPSSTY PT 

ene AUSE the Poputar MONTHLY contains 128 large 

jj octavo pages, nearly twice the matter of similar pub- 

lications, and is not only the best, but by far the 
cheapest, of any of the magazines for the people. 

Because each issue contains a full-page picture in 
colors, the series of twelve forming for the year a 
beautiful collection of gems of modern art. 

Because you can get it for $30@ per year, or 
25 cents per copy. 





Ore —@ 


=| ONCLUDING this short and easy-told story, the 
POPULAR MONTHLY has proven a joy to the hundred 
thousand homes it reve A visits, and is without ex- 
ception the most profitable advertising medium for 
any worthy article of home consumption. 

SUBSCRIBERS send 15 cents for a speci- 
men copy. 

ADVERTISERS send a postal card for 
rates. 





| Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


53, 56, & 57 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
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HE CROWN PERFUMERY CO’S (HAFFEES# 
gox@roms, LAVENDER SALTS aN 
meareattorconnest = Ea 


new invention brought out 
by the Crown Pertumery 
Co., of 177, New Bond S8L., 
Londvn, England, 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 
LAVENDER SALTS, 
they have prepared a new 
invigorating Suielling Salts. 
Here We havea delightfully 
tresh perfume of Lavender, 
mingled with something 
10st Invigurating and re- 
freshing; a delightful addi- 
tiot to every toilet table, 
and &@ Most agieeabie deo- 
doriser.—Lady’s Putorial. 
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invigorating & Refreshing 





ALL INTERMED:ATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE 
PURCHASER. 

All goods warranted as represented, or 
| Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our goods are not ex- 
celled by any make of ‘‘ Black Silk” in the world. 
We have had 50 years experience in the manufacture 
of Silks. Make no mistake, but buy direct from the 
manufacturer. 

Samples sent free on seutieation. 0. S. CHAF- 
FEE & SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. — 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


% TO $8 A DAY. Samples worth $150. 


anes 











FREE. Lines not under horses feet. Write, 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


FE 7 Sale by all First-Class Druggists. 


To introduce to every lady reader of GopEY’s LaDy’s Book, we will send 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


for fifty cents (the price for one year) 16 months, or 4 months free; or as 
a TRIAL OFFER willsend it 4 months for 10 cents. THE PRISCILLA is the 
best and only practical Ladies’ Fancy Work paper published, de- 
voted exclusively to Needlework, Embroidery, Knitting and Crocheti: 
Amateur Painting, Decorative Art and Home Adornment, and to questions, 
answers and correspondence on any of these subjects. Beautiful illus- 
trations and carefully written descriptions of articles of Fancy Work. 
Great attention given to Knitting and Crocheting. Al! directions care- 
fully corrected and tested before being published. Illustrations of the 
newest Edgings, Hoods, Wraps, Sofant’s Articles, etc. Among 
the writers to this Journal are Mrs. E. L. Millar. Miss H. H. Watson, Mar- 
garet B. Harvey, Miss Eva M. Niles, Miss Mabel S. Emery. 
ARTISTIC NEW DESIGNS 

for Fancy Work are illustrated in each number, and a full-sized Stamp- 
ing Pattern sent to yearly subscribers for the cost of paper and 
production merely. Subscribers can frequently get more than the 
value of a year's subscription fora single number. 4 Mos, on trial for 
10 cts. Send now. To the Ist, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 50th, 60th, 70th, 
80th, 90th and 100th answer we receive each month, we send the Priscilla 


R E a year for the 10c. sent. Address, PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 
Ou ] c Ut. 


=. ~ 

. gen ime a a 'c ~~ This should not be confounded with the 
INTENSE BLACK ; so-called indelible inks which either 
‘AN BE USED WITH ANY PEN. : : = wash entirely out,or after a few washing 

* i pnyay : leave an iron-rust color; nor yet 
No Prepa ration. Ve “ aniline blacks which require no heat but 
. . ‘ aL ay RT E R S 2 } soon burn holes in the fabric. It me 
or MARKING Cotton, Linen, iS e/ quires no shaking, ~ie stays 
lks ora icate rics. « = : black. Cannot be removed by any pte 
Si pada. J Delicate Fabrics t ‘ 7 | | DELIBLE | | K cess without destroying fabric. One 
te Sure and Get HM, half more ink than standard brands 
NY “poe «RAKING COTTON N ba ANY FARR Style A (like cut) with ink, two h 
holder, and stretcher to hold cloth; 


4 Kay Fey CAN BE USED. / Style B, round box, bottle alone. Style 

i STRETCHER TO HOLD TME CLOTH,WHEN MARK” I B mailed to any address for 20 cts 
ARTERS POE weir rows rnceuy.awo vs acsowveLy | gm Style A 30 ets. by 
resin GHA. CARTER, DINSMORE & C0, 


BOSTON, MASS. 























Sample Mailed for you to test FREE. 
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THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
7 IS THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
.. three colors. 
> The BEST 
PRESENT for 
pchildren and 












a . average box. 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 




















“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 
R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


$1, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values. Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms. Illustrated Handbook— 
“ How to Furnish Our American Homes ”’—sent on 
application. 





PRESS COMMENTS. 
“Tt is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with quai- 
ity. R.J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
oods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 
he magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing tu be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 
“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connois-~eur.”’ 


Nandi= ? Q 
Your S& gS 


and Lhe three best ps Yo 
wand ave NNiss 
ARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION, 


1 vol., crown, 8vo, cloth or waterproof bind’g $2.50 
It is thoroughly practical ;it is perfectly reliable; it 
is marvellously comprehensive; it is copiously illustra- 
ted; it is, in short, overflowing with good quale, and 
isjust the book that all housekeepers need to guide them, 
ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. ‘his is one of the most popular Cook Books 
ever printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of in- 
struction. The directions are clear and concise, and the 
chapters on marketing and kitchen furnish’g, very useful. 


ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK. Edition, 
100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 30 cents. 
This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places THE AvuTHORITY on all matters 
pertaining to good living within the reach of everyone. 
Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. 
for sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass 
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Are the BEST. 
Sop By DrvGGIsTs. 





SPLENDID Embossed Scrap-Book 
Pictures, 10c. POPE & CO. Montpelier, Vt 














CROUP REMEDY. 













X-MAS 


Boys, Girls, Mothers, Fathers, 


Sisters, Cousins or Aunts. . 
who wish to get suitable X-MAS 
Presents for relatives or friends, 
can find exactly what they want in 
our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pre- 
pared specially for the holiday: 
which contains cuts and prices o: 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Boxing 
Gloves, Chest and Athletic Suits, 
Skates, Sleds, Toboggans, Bicycles, 
Latest French Novel- Rowing Machines, Tricycles, Veloci- 
av. Pe —— es, Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Wigs, 
unique,attractive;by Beards, Moustaches, Magicians’Ap- 
mechanical motion. paratus, Magic Lanterns, Toys an 
Wind-Mill revolves everything for out and door 
me reat rapidity; Sports. Sent post-paid for 10c. 
tarnish. Noacids, Mention this Magazine. ‘ 

#1, 


Price, by mail, $1.25. Peek & Snyder, 124-26-28 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIF 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged, 








Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons. 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 





WASTE 
|EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one eunce in a 
x—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
P e. Send Postal note or Stam 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 8 L 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York 





ANN: 


MEWTICN TIrIs PAPER. 


The only medicine 
known that will cure 
_ Membranous Croup. 
The proprietor of this medicine has used it in his pri- 
vate practice twenty years, and in every case of 
any kind of Croup it has never failed to 
eure. The remedy is tasteless and harmless. Sam- 
ple with directions sent pes bymail. Price 50e. per box. 
C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaics, N. Y. 


g—A new and com- 

CROCGHE . plete work of 18 
., fully illustrated. Full instructions for a n 

PP Grocheting in Cotton, Linen, Silk and Wool. bg 

most complete book published. Price ye le 

WESTERN LACE) FG. CO., 218State-st.C icago,Ill 
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Dobbins Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original .ormula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed ix theslightest. This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
Ie contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
ie washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


ERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric pisused according to directions. 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
VS all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 




















Beware of Imitations. 


JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->:-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<--— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful 


Dobbins’ + Electric + Soap. 











One dozen can be fastened to dress or Jersey IN 

2 MINOTES by pressureofa hotiron., No SEWING. 

Cannot break, or wrinkle, or get loose. Sample 
dozen by mail, 25 cents. 

TAYLOR'S FULL DRESS FOLDING BUSTLE. 

is the easiest, lightest, and most 

actical Folding Bustle ever made. 

ts longer, and gives BETTER SAT- 

ISFACTION than any DOLLAR bustle. 

Can't getoutofshape. By mail, 25c. 

fastens perfectly and_perman- 

ently by pressure of a hot iron. 

FREE FROM ODOR. Nostitches nor 

needie-holes. No wrinkles nor 

creases. The PERFECTION of Dress 

Shields. By mail, 20 cents a pair. 


Press-Makers and Canvassing Agents Supplied. 
THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Conn. 








DRESSMAKERS 


ve circular free. 


We have a new attach- 
ment by which Feather- 
bone Dress Stays can be 
put into Dress Waists with Sewing Machines, 
very rapidly, and much betterand smoother than 
bd y te Price, 25c. Agents Wanted. Descrip- 





Address, Warren Featherbone Co, Three Oaks, Mich. 


Are the BEST. 
Soup By DRuGGISTS. 
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The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, puri. 
fies and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and 
preserves the TEETH, from youth to old age, 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. — 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


A POEM IN 


SILVERWARE 














Three Beauties—Knife, Fork «» Spoon 


IN SATIN LINED CASE, ABSOLUTELY 


—-E RE El 


One of the above sets will be sent, postpaid, asa 
premium, by THE METROPOLITAN, America’s pop- 
ular monthly, now in its fourth year of publication. 
The premium would cost you double the subscrip- 
oe. Zaet & Co., wholesale dealersin silver ware, 

q e: 
“To the Manager of THE METROPOLITAN : 

DEAR Sir :—The “ lot of goods you have to-day pur- 
chased from us to be given away as premiums, must carry 
delight into thousands of homes. 
a@rare bargain for your subscribers.’’ 

The present is one eminently suited to every 
household, The Queens of Society have noth 
ing of the kind more beautiful, and nothing coulé 
be more welcome fromthe Husband to the Wife, 
the Lover to his Sweetheart, the Mother to 
her Child, than this Holiday Gem. 

When you rémember that you receive in addition 
to the above, one of the best Illustrated Home Ma- 
Gazmes in the country for a whole year for only 

ifty cents, you cannot deny that it is an extraor- 
dinary inducement. Remit in postage stamps. Ad- 

‘dress E METROPOLITAN, 32 Vesey 
Street, New York. 


You have secured 
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The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. It embodies all known improve- 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen, Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
‘*VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
jonly supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 B-OOME STREET, NEW YORK. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 








T OF EPICURES” 


4. SHREWSBURY: 
we Tomatoketchup - 


2 ST MANUFACTURED FRO 


ae THE FRESH FRUIT 


BEST FITTING CORSET++< WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412_ BROADWAY, N.Y. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 


OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE. NURSERY. 


$1.50 A YEAR. A CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT LASTS 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR. 
The most beautiful magazine for children 
in matter and Illustrations A Specimen co ve and Premium List sens 
ever published. to any address on receipt of a 


Sent on trial Three months for 25 cents. two cent stamp. 



































Single copies 15 cents, For Sale by all Newsdealers, 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., — 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
25,000 LADIES oi3 cere eee Wrens Bess HOME Latest ideas on 


and cheapest in the world. Samples Free to knitters this tmportant topic 
R, AUSTRIAN, Reading, Penna. DECORATION. iststed in this 


fortnight! $2.00 a year; sample copy and catalogue 
estan 8 2d) 


ISTI WAFERS Gcenta stamps. Address, 8% West 22d St., New Yorks 


Yor the Complezien. Purely Vegetable, —Mail stamp for sealed instructions how to ene 
Composed of a South American Root, can be LADIE large oear bust five inches, using ‘‘Euua® 
taken without fear of injurious results. Guar- BUST-DZYRLOPER; Cosmetics are humbugs, ours guaranteed oF 
antee with every box. Price, $1.00, Sealed money refunded. 

Particulars. 2c. Reis Specia.ty Co., 1025 Arch St.. Philada, — “Emma” Tomer Bazar, 224 Tremont St., Boston, 




















** Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old V: table 
Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bris. & Co., Reston. For $1 tg mall, @ HAI R. Ladies and Gentlemen, a pamphlet on 
large bottie sent express paid. diseases of the hair and scalp, cause of 
—_ dandruff and premature baldness, and how to prevent 











_ PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. it, semt free. Address, THIRKELL co., 
SoLD By Drvaaists, 17 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass, 
The abo 
$ | l 000T - }A frst 200 who send 35 Gents fora enmple 
C yr a i M2E and tell us correctly where in 
Bn m Sine ‘is Fike word “ wire first found. Men- 
will be pas i O IN C |, the 


Siti saves Woosh cs. Want ee viet Comatenna tes nena AY 
Pars napoli ning i suegeut sigh CL cai ey ° Lf Se] elegantly AME pid 
‘0 vi 


ear we pa we w Foon of anew method. 
or silver, an you would secure one of yments. We — = fe 5 


_ ieee! ecTehgoat MANFG, CO., (22 Nassau Street, H 
CGSEPH LLOTT'S The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ 
use No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No. 
STEEL” PENS, _|303 (Victoria Pen) sold byall deal- 


|__ Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. ers throughout th the World. 
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xxii GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


H. H. TAMMEN, o3c3ss5o 


Expert botanists pronounce the workmanship of the pressing of the flowers superior in every way 
to anything of the kind ever beforedone. We absolutely preserve the color, which has heretofore been 
considered an impossibility in many of the rarer flowers. We do not simply cull the tlowers and press 
them, but great care is taken that they are well pressed 
that is, they are carefully spread out to their nat 

size. Many of these flowers are 

gathered from our highest 

mountain peaks, where they 

bloom even when snow is on the 

ground. They were obtained 

along the line of the Denver and 

Rio Grande Railroad, and in the 

mountains contiguous. Over 

eighteen_tho’ sand miles were 

traveled by v 2 flower-gathererg 

in their jour- 

neys to and 

fro among 

the peaks in 

=: search of 

these floral 
beauties, 
















Please note 
the names of 
a few of the rarest flowers contained in these 
books: (ris, Pike’s Peak; Fringed Gen- 
tian, Fremont Pass; White lematis, Ute Pass; Galllar ja, Grand Canon; Fea 
Fentstemon, Royal Gorge; Blue C lumbine, Argentine Pass; Mariposa Lily, 

oreas ; and many others which, for want of space, we cannot mention. 

Style E, size 7x9 inches, folded pages, eight flowers, etchings of Sultan Mountain and 
Royal Gorge, with prose and poem, © cuver has a handsomely designed embossed pic- 
ture of the Mount of the Holy Cross in silver, with the title, “Wild Flowers from the 
Rockies ;” price $2.00. and 20 cents extra for registered mail. 

Style F, 8x10 inches, fold pages, contains twelve prominent flowers, each of which is 
surrounded by other flowers so as to make an effective picture ; etchings of Sultan Moun. 

tain and Royal Gorge, prose and poem, and Mount of the Holy Cross embossed in silver on 
the cover; price $2.50, and 35 cents extra for registered mail. 

Style C, size 8x10 inches, folded pages, contains twenty pages of flowers, two 
etchings, prose and geome and Mount of the Holy Cross embossed in silver on 
dy, his the title page. This book isa masterpiece of flower-work in every way. and is 
almost epesquicely constructed as the flowers themselves; price $4,§0, and 

cents extra for express charges. 

30 conte Sove is the Kitle of my pressed wild flowers from the Kockies, It is quite natural for a 
manufacturer to speak highly of hisown wares. In this case, however, I do not know how to do 
these books justice in a mere Gencriptive article. Their beauty, elegance, general make-up, and 
exquisite finish must be seen to be fully appreciated. The paper was made to special order, as was 
also the binding and all the materialof which they are composed. The etchings in styles D, & F 
and G were made by the American Bank Note Co., of New York, which is noted for do os est 
work of this character of any firm inthe world. The covers are in embossed designs of gold and 
silver, and the fastenings are all of silk cords of various shades and tints. 

The following styles and designs are all new: 

Style A, size 354x5\< inches, is a book of five pages, each containing a wild flower, with 
name of same written underneath, and tied with a silk cord ; the cover is embossed with gold simi- 
lar to the engraving; price 25 cents, and § cents extra for postage. 

Style #, size 44x6% inches, contains six pages of flowers; this is a longer book than style A, 
and the price is §9O cents, and § centsextra ref sen 

Style C, size 44x64, contains ten pages of flowers; the leaves are “crazy edged ;” price 75 
cents, and § cents extra for postage. 

tyle D, 514x6}4, contains nine pages of flowers, which are of a oupertoe grade; each page is 
doubled; that is,each page of paper is thirteen inches long when unfelded (this is necessary be- 
cause the flowers are larger); the book also contains a preface, the poem and one etching of Sultan 
Mountain, and a famous ranch beyond Silverton, Col. ; price $ | .OO, and § cts. extra for postage. 
Nore.-~All the above books have cover designs similar to engra’ . SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
Reference: Publishers of this Magazine. Send money orders or postal notes only. Flower- 
Books sent same day orderis received. Address all letters plainly, 


H, H, TAMMEN, Mineratogist, 1624 & 1626 Lorimer Street, Denver, Colorado, 












° AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING. 


Ask RETAIL 7. SHOW You och Laaien’ Home Journal 


3:4 20 pages with a colored cover each month, 
E L Complete on all Home Subjects, Cook- 
ing, oration, Fshions, Hone Read 

ing, etc. Send 50c. for the Paperfor One Year, and get our Cook 

Book, 326 pps. (Price $1) Free. Am. Housekeeping, Chicago, IIL 

fp INIT. 


PAYSONS INK seis 


LL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 








WONDERFy, 


3 BeEavuriruz a NOVELTY 
IN DESI A On. , 
HONESTLY AND $5 hy ~ ficeurare OLA CHOCOLATE: » onnisty t C0. Lonten 


Elegantly made IMEKEEPER and Delieste Children. Excelen: eutwtiture wes Sen end Oa 
bs ° fig A : i pk ET), Soid by druggi-ts. Sample by mail loc 

In Special Solid White-Metal Cases. : le Ag 
ew York Standard Watch Co8seasiy 
N Watch Comnenvti ZZOLIAN HARPS. 


1 
A. O. Scuoonmaxgr, Sole Agen: for U. S., 158 Wm. St., N. ¥. 
Beautiful holiday Gifts. Fine Instruments 
ROSES, AMORITa. MAY BLOSSOM, EUXENIA, | 7 - 
&& 33 Heliotrope and Jockey Club are favorites among | @sily adjusted to window. Send orders early. 
Stearns’ Fine Per/umes, which are anequalledin | _ Catal 


e Free. 
fragrance, permanence and delicacy. Four sizes, | The G. F HOLBROOK CO., 88 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
1c, 25,60,ani$l. STEARNS’ SACHETS surpass 
all in elegance and fragrance: 26 and 50c packages. STEARNS’ 



































FACE POWDER is superb; 10, 25 and S0c sizes. Sold by alldrug- | IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
gists. Trial samples mailed for loc in stamps; all regularsizeson | Simple, perfect and seil-regulating, Hune 
receipt of price. Mention paper. F.STEARNS & CO, Detroit, Mich, | dreds in successful operation. Send 6c for 
- Uirca- new Iliustrated Catalogue. GEO. H. STA 
The only | lars free§ Patentee and Sole Mfr., Quincy, Illinois. 
pees | —_ 
nown | 
, will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of | i 4 T t We A F R 
this medicine has used it in his private practice twenty For the Complexion. - Purely 
— and inevery case of aey kind of Croup it Composed of a South American Root,can be taken 
as never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless | Without fear of injurious results. Guarantee 
and harmless. Sample with dir- «ons sent free by mail. } with every box. Price, $1.00. Sealed particu 
i x4 neni : . 
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FINEST 
TONE 


EMERSON 


ST TWO 
EVERY PIANO | $45.00 BE Rk 
Perera o> Pee 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


PIANOS 





EMERSON PIANO CoS OSTON MASS. 








MAGIC LANTERNS 


mule wr PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, eto, Ly 
me Daneman. 152. page Catalogue free. 


raslerns Be Home Mrz. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Ya 


PIUM HABITS age, Sanitarium or Home 


Treatment. Trial o Cure. No Pay, 
THE HUMANE REMEDY Co. La Fayette. Ind. 













Painlessly cured in 10 to 20 





OVER 10,000 LADIES wWuo HAVE B 
USED OUR REMEDY WITH SUCCESS. 


riginal, Only Genuine and Most Reliable 
Pitt for 8 Safe and always effectual. Indispensable to 
lies. ery of Counterfelta. Accept no Substi- 
tutions. %: ask sos Druggist for Chichester’s 
English D ABt rand. Put up in handsome red, black, 
and gold hinze-lid metallic boxes, with Croas in centre of 
Diamond, sealed with blue ribbon. As you value your life, #5 
not buy pills in slide pasteboard boxes in pink wrappers, as they 
are a da angerous counterfeit. If your druggist does not keep 
Chichester’s English Pennyroyal P’ Ls, | send us 4¢, 
(Stamps) for particulars, testimonials, vA mE “Relief for 
Ladies,” in letter by ——— mail. APER. 
HICHESTER HE 60. 2815 and 
Si t Madison Square, Pine ~ fa,’ Pa. 





OHTON 
Favors 


THe i) ee! Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
Po Strength for PT 


THE Bes a gross Id. Winni 
5 everywhere. DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH — 





ie York Office, 71 Park Place, 


—~ a (Home Depot), Westfield, Mass. 











THE jGOoR NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN i ADIE Ss. 
tol nducemen ever of- 


— Now's your time to get 
orders for _our celebrated 
Tea s and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go nd Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or W ebster' 8 GREAT 43 For full particulars address 
MERICAN TEA CO. 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New ¥ ork. 


ne! ra PLE CION 
ercVIOLACREAM 


Without injury positively re- 

moves Freckles, Livermoles, 
Pimples and blemishes of the 
skin. Is not a wash or powder 


C aa e 
vovou Lak to cover defects, but a remedy 


cure, At dru me or securely mailed, for 
s - a. C. BITTNER & Co., Toledo. a 


» Nickel Plated Self-Inking Pen & Pencil iy 26 


Stamp. Yournameonin rubber only 








GomPany 
















B different names s toa one oitune $I. 
yY Whenclosed is size of common pencil. 
PREMIUM NOVELTY CO., No. 34 Ba'tinore, td, 





AGENTS Terns FREE with first order. Big puy. 
YIN II 1G MESSAGE and 100 other 
Popular SONGS for 10cts, 
ist of [Songs Free. .J.WEHMAN,1W Park Row,N. Y. 





~ FOR. LADTES ONLY. 5 wit seno any Lapy A VaLUA- 
BLE SECRET THAT on - FIVE DOLLARS £MD A RUBBER 

_ Kits ON RECEIPT 9 30 avoress Mrs. J. A 
nusman & Co., 192 ", ‘Jackson Si, "Chicago, ill. 


Wor DERFUL!! Any one can draw 
all Pictures, Portraits, Sketches 
from Nature, etc. , mechaneally (pa- 


tented). Achildcantlearn. Tauzht 
by mail; stamp for Catalogue; no postals. Ayents 
wanted, EUGENE PEARL, ‘Artist, 23 Union Sq.. N. Y. 


OOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, DECORA- 
ting, ete. For my 88 page Illustrated Cata- 

logue, address, inclosing stamp 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., N. Y. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dres: 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. , Quiney. iil. 




















AN OINTMENT curis CATARRH. 


WILHELM’S aS NASALINE having bee 
now pre assert positively that it will c 
Throat, or ony External In ammatien. 
compounded from herbs 1 found on a 
the senses of heari =e, taste and smell. waits eter 

ef prominent citizens of Colorado furnished. 


P. 0. Box 1882. Addre: 


m on trial in Colorado durt 
ure re Caterrh, Hi p Hey | 





‘the ore 


ETAB ~ 
untains, ~~ will purit the breath an: 
pine else a 4TR T 


Y MAIL. PRIC 


Be tes 


NASALING ARUPACTURING co. 





In writing to Advertisers, ple: 


e mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
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our ae eee Diamanta® 













a mail, “A 
them exd return them with\the aef ones. 
bu a mailing-box so 5 u caD i ‘ely mail 
It yqar old glasses don’t 
ill furnish free a mg 















; GS “¢. RO. Opticians, 36 South pth 
Bu Fhiladelphio, Fay? Sole Manufacturers, 


Brown's French Dressing. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE AND 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. “ 
Highest Award New Orleans Exposition. 








snERaOMED [ross Stays, 


Wil not rust or break, Sold by the yard. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
The Largest Establishment in the World 
for their Treatment, Facial Develop- 
» ment, Hair and Scalp, superfluous 
Aliair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
Moth, Treckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Acne, Pimples, Black Heads, Scars, 
Pitting, etc., and their treatment. 




























® treating on 25skin imperfections, 
y/ 6th edition revised and illustrated, 
Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 

210 West 42d St., New York City, N.Y, 
Inventor of Facial Appliances, Springs, etc. 
Six Parlors ; three for Ladics, Cstablished 1870 


AMALENE® 


jileox’s Original. Only treatmentknown 
which wntallngty « - aoe — Female Bust. 
Change in Particulars 


5a 
(sealed) 6c. wicux SPECIFIC C0., » PHILA., PA. 


PHILADELPHIA SHOPPING, A2c3pezicncs’ shor, 
* peroffers herservices 

free of charge, to out-of-town buyers, For particulars, 

address, Miss W ATSON, 1631 Francis Street, Phila, 


TUMORS 
















and CANCER CURED. New 
methods. Noknife. Book free. 
Sanitarium, Union Springs,N.Y. 








Send |Octs. for book of 128 pages, | 






a 
CHRISTMAS 
SURPRISE 










(COPYRIGHT.) 

SHe—Now stand perfectly still, and don’t scol 
for it’s all your own fault. You will havo to stan 
while I drape my dresses vver you until you pro- 
vide me with Hatu’s Bazar Form. 

Hre—That’s it! I knew there was something I 
wanted to buy for a Curistmas PrEsENT. There is 
nothing my wife wishes so much, and nothing I 
= ead giving her more than Hatu’s BazaR 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


A household necessity, indispensable to 
ladies who do their own as. 
Adjustable to any size, and when not iz 
use folds up like an umbrella. 

Theonly form endorsed and recommended 
by all fashion publishers, 

Sent to any address on 

receipt of price. 

Complete Form, $6.50. Skirt Form, 
Iron Post to which bust can be 
added, $350. Bazar Skirt Form , 
in case, $3.00. 

Send for descriptive Catalogue 
giving full particulars. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM Co. 
833 Broadway, New York. 
We cheerful'y recommend these forms and 
request our patrons when ordering or sonding 
for circulars to mention —GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. 








ADIES’ COMPANION, containing 115 Sharp’s Needl 
9 Toilet, tes Darning, Worsted, Bodkin, ete., 15c.; 


pkgs, 25 NEEDLE M’r’c Co., Sears Conn, 





THE 
BEST 


Send your address to the Press 





Pa, andgetaSB@AMPi:H COPY FRESZ. 


HOF)EPAPER ‘nen 





Company, Limited, Philada., 


* * * * « 





In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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__ | GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, $2 ) tom om $2 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER, $1 J "4% "0k 





THE PRACTICAL FARMER 


Is Thirty-three Years Old, has ot ie) a 
ERY WEEK in the Year, ASSO, 
ments, treating of every £ RIN Sp Wg 
Farm Life, by Practical f. j 
ters in the country. Has 
Its subscribers pronounce it 


tural Journal in the coun- 
Postage Paid. Address 


Pra earner, COS 
My $1PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID 


Don’t miss this chance to get your Favorite Home Magazine and the Best Weekly 
oe Agricultural Paper in the country for the price of Godey’s alone. Send at once to 


Shes either GopEy’s Lapy’s Book or the PracticaL FARMER, 10th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, 


i 
— d Penna. 


thing I 
BazaB 





Sixteen Pages, is published E-V- 
contains Fourteen Depart- ° 
Phase of Farm Work and 
Farmers and the Best Wri- 
the best Market Reports. 
the Best Weekly Agricul- 
try. Only $1 Per Year, 












H] 








xZ 
ey N. E. Cor. 10th & Filbert, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















DO YOU _| LESSONS IN PAINTING BY MAIL. 


How to Learn to Paint with Oil and 
China Colors. By MARION KEMBLE. Containing 


9 outlines of Six Lessons,and the same completed in 
black and white, to show the gradations of colors. 
8 | Sent by mail for $1.00, by S. W. TILTON & CO., 


| 29 Temple Place, Boston. Our ca'alogue of 
novelties jor painting, and calendar for 1:89, sent on 
receipt of stamp. 





By sending fifteen cents, 
we will forward to your ad- 


dress, postpaid, one (os Now is the time to raise 


a Club for GODEY’S LADY’S 
co. } WORCESTER DICTIONARY, BOOK. See Pink Circular in 


sand front part of book for Premium 
00K. CONTAINING 292 PAGES. List and Terms before subscrib- 


ing for any other. Send Fifteen 
Cents for Sample Copy and con- 








Con THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


‘a. SEND 15 CENTS fidential rates to Club-raisers. 
> uo TO Address, 
= GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 





i Box 1565, Philadelphia, Pa. Box H H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 
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Lee and Shepard's Holiday Novelties 


“A Wonderful Poetic Art Book,” says the Boston 
Traveller of 


DAYS SERENE Original illustrations by Mar- 
GARET MACDONALD PULLMAN, Engraved on wood 
by GEorGE T. ANDREW, and printed under nis di- 
rection. Royal oblong quarto, emblematic cover, 
twenty-six full-page original illustrations, full 
gilt, size 10%4x14¥4. Cloth, $5.00; Turkey morocco, 
$12.50 ; tree-calf, $12.50; English-seal style, $9.00. 


THE REGAL BEAUTIES Printedon extra su- 
per-calendered paper at the University Press. Gilt 
edges, 50centseach. The coversarethe best quality 
of heavy bristol-board with pebbled surface, rag 
ged edge, and original water color designs by 
American artists, each cover containing two beau- 
tiful pictures. The following eight favorites have 
been selected for this unique style: Nearer, My 
God, to Thee; Home, Sweet Home ; Dora, by Tenny- 
son; Rock of Ages; Abide With Me; Curfew must 
not Ring To-Night ; O Why Should the Spirit of Mor- 
tal be Proud? My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 


THE DAINTY MINIATURES fnoclude twelve 
of LEE AND SHEPARD’s Favorites in particulafly 
attractive dress. Covers of heavy bristol-board 
with pebbled surface, ragged edges, and decora- 
tive illustrations in manifold water colors and 
gold. 

These little volumes are “as dainty as the leaf 
of a lily,” of exquisite design, each cover display- 
ing a work of art. The favorites selected for this 
syle are: Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night; Rock of 
Ages; Gray's Elegy; O Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud? Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My 
God, to Thee; My Faith Looks Up to Thee; The 
Glorious Song of Old; It was the Calm and Silent 
Night; The Breaking Waves Dashed High; ‘Ring 
Out, Wild Bells ; Abide With Me. Price, enveloped, 
gilt edges, 25 cents each. Illustrated on every 
page. 


“PEERLESS-JEROME” ART BOOKS. 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. Gathered by IRENE 
E. Jerome. 4to, cloth, $3.75; Turkey morocco, 
$9.00; tree calf, $9.00; English-seal style, $7.00. 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. Insamebind- 
ings and at same price as ‘‘ Nature’s Hallelujah.” 


NATURE'S HALLELUJAH. Elegantly bound 
in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey 
morocco, $15.00; tree-calf, $15.00; English-seal 
style, $10.00. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD. Told 
to Me to Tell to Others. Cloth and gold, $2.00; 
Palatine boards, ribbon ornaments, $1.00. 


MANNERS; or, Happy Homes and Good Society. 
By SaraH J. Hatz, formerly Editor GopEy’s 
LaDy’s Book, Cloth, $1.75. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. See our new Illus- 4 
trated Catalogue for full list of holiday publications, mailed free. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers and Booksellers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 





SEPIATINT NOVELTIES. Iilustrat«d by 
J. PAULINE SUNTER. Something new, attractive, 
and decidedly original. Consists of beautiful orig- 
inal designs, on heavy board, in sepiatint and 
gold, gilt edges. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By DinaH MARIA 
MULOCK, author of “ John Halifax.” Price, $1.00, 

“A FRIEND STANDS AT THE DOOR.’ 
By DinaH Maria MULOCK, author of “John Hali- 
Jaz.” Price, $1.00, 

ALL AROUND THE YEAR. A charmingly 
illustrated calendar for 1889, By J. PAULINE SUN- 
TER. Ornamented with rings and chains in silvers 
with silk tassel, and boxed. Price, 50 ceuts. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES. 





THE BLUE AND THE GRAY, the initial vol- © 


ume is entitled 

TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

A START IN LIFE. By J. T. TRowzBeripcr. New 
volume. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

BIDING HIS TIME. 

LITTLE MISS WEEZY’S BROTHER. By 
the author of “ Little Miss Weezy.” Cloth, illus 
trated, 75 cents. 

THE STORY MOTHER NATURE TOLD 
HER CHILDREN. By JANE ANDREWS, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters,’ etc. Cloth, $1.00, 


CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH’S STORIES. 


A NEW EDITION. 


THE LAST OF THE HUGGERMUGGERS, 
Illustrated, $1.00. 


if 


KOBBOLTOZO. A sequel to the above. Im i. 


trated, $1.00. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
JOHN RusKIN’s “‘ Little Classic,” with all the origi 
nal illustrations. Fineedition. Cloth, gilt, $1.0( 

MEXICO — PICTURESQUE, POLITICAL, 
PROGRESSIVE. A Fresh Book of Travels, 
By Mary E. BLAKE and MARGARET F. SULLIVAN, 


Cloth, $1.25, LS 


FROM LADY WASHINGTON TO MRS. 
CLEVELAND. From Lady Washington to: 
Mrs. Cleveland, by Lyp1a L.GoRpDoN. Cloth, $1.50. 

TRAVELLERS AND OUTLAWS. Episodes 
in American History, by THoMas WENTWORTH 
HiGceinson. Cloth, $1.50. 


ee eT em ee ae 





A MODERN ADAM AND EVE IN A GAR- | 


DEN. A new novel by Miss DouGcLas. 12 mo, 
cloth, $1.50. Uniform with 


THE DOUGLAS NOVELS. 12mo, cloth, 18 yol- : 


umes, $1.50 each. 





In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S “er BOOK. 
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